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OLIVER CROMWELL.* 



Mr. Cablylx liaa no wisli to be numbered with the Little- 
Faitha of his generation, Self-distnut is not his besetting 
infirmity. He beheves religiously in his power to do the 
thing he wills to do. He would not be nnderstood as 
giving ready harbour-room to fear about anything relating 
to the guidance of his own ways. Sot would he have you 
goppoae that the fears of others on his account are at all a 
matTter in hia thoughts. Hb eyes are open, his path is 
before him, and no man's foresight can serye him in so 
good a stead as his own, HieTe is something imposing 
about a man who takes this attitude, or who eren seenw to 
take it-— provided always that the absence of ability be not 
anch as to identify such out-spolcen self-reliance with the 
ridiculous. Unhappily, in this disjointed world, the self- 
reliant are not always the aelf-snstained, and the absence 
of fear is not always the same thing with the absence of 
danger. Hence, we must confess, that when we saw it 
umonnoed that Mr. Carlyle was about to publish a Life 
of Cromwell, or something to that effect, we could not 
snpppess our misgiving. We could imagine, indeed, the 
wonder, or the cont«mpt with which all such want of 
confidence on our part would be regarded. Nevertheless 
-^there it was, a feeling of that sort would obtrude itself. 
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3 OUTER CBOMWELL, 

Hittetto, the worts of this diatingEialied writer, while 
touching coneiderablj upon historj, have been WEmting iu 
the oalnmeBS and comprehensiveneBB necesaary to bring 
out the inll tmthfuhieea of hiBtory. To biBtorical inveH- 
tigation, in its proper sense, Mr. Carlyle has shown himself 
deeply averse ; and his speculations on those great facts 
of the past which are open to every man, have been too 
much marked by caprice, too much an afiair of half-tilths, 
contradictions, and mysticisms, to have warranted large 
expectations concerning his labours even in that depart- 
ment. The character of Cromwell is (he last Hnbjeot for 
any writer to venture upon who is not a patient and sound 
man in the walks of historical criticism. So multiplied, 
and BO conflicting, are the testimonicB relating to the 
career of this notorious person ; so long, and so largely, 
has falsehood been mingled with truth ia the vast 
accumulation of documents concerning him ; and so com- 
plex were the relations of affairs influencing the political 
casuistry of his times, that your eloquent writer, scorning 
all obscure labour — your theorist, your one-sided man, 
must not only be, in this ca*e, an incompetent guide, but 
a guide who will surely lead you astray. We could not 
but judge Mr. Cariyle as much too old to begin a course of 
this sort with any great prospect of success. We doubted 
not, that in his mattered sayings t^mtl Cromwell, we 
should find many things weU worth looking after; but the 
praise of historical accuracy, or of complete historical 
truth, we feared we should not be able to award to him. 

In these respects, however, the book which Mr. Cariyle 
has published is a much better book than we had expected. 
It is based on an extent of reading and research not un- 
worthy of its subject. The view which it presents of the cha- 
racter of Cromwell is, we think, on the whole, the just view. 
But the fkults of the work are as material as its excellences. 
We meet them in every page, and feel, as we proceed, that 
a Life of Cromwell, which shall be at once truthM and 
adequate, still remains to be written. Mr. Godwin and 
Mr. Forster have done good service in this field ; but it was 
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OLIVER CBOHWELL. 3 

not to be erpeoted that the religious character of Cromwell 
wonld be appreciated hj those gentlemen, however honour- 
able (heir intentions. Both have ahown an undue sym- 
pathy with the republican party ; have given too ready a 
credence to the calumnleB bruited in that quarter, and in 
some others ; and have failed in those broad views of the 
affairs of that age which were strictly necessary to a 
complete understanding of their subject. Cromwell was a 
less faulty, and a far better man than we And in their 
pages ; in fact, much more the man which Mr. Carlyle has 
exhibited. 

Mr. Carlyle has not expl^ned the principle on which he 
has endeavonred to separate the thread of truth from 
fiction in his narrative. But, whatever may have been 
tbe process, the conclusions which have followed are in 
the main sound. In the later years of Cromwell each of 
the great parties was bent on playing the tyrant. Such 
was the spirit, almost equally, of the Boyaliste, the PreB- 
byterians, and the Eepublioone. He knew that if there 
must be arbitrannesB, his own would be a much milder 
yoke than theirs. He determined, accordingly, that the 
staff of power shonld remain in bis own hands, until bands 
not less wise and equitable should be found to receive it. 
But to pursue this course, was to brave the utmost . 
virulence, and the utmost calumny, of all those disap- 
pointed tyrannies. We know the result. History has not 
another snbjeet, m alting so large a demand on the capaeity 
of the historian, if he would distinguish between rumour 
and fact — between lies and the truth. Mr. Carlyle gives 
little credence to those royalist authors who sent forth their 
lucubrations after the blessed year 1660; nor does he 
confide in everything said at an earlier period by partiea 
who claim to be honoured as persons governed by strict 
religions principle, or by a stem Soman virtne. We 
think he is quite right in being so far suspicious of these 
people. He has considered their means of knowledge, 
and their temptations to falsehood, and he has judged of 
them acooidingly. 
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4 OUTER CBOHWELL. 

It is a defect, howerer, that we have not been iufonned 
more distinctly of the gronudB of his deoisioa in Bomc 
etJKi. But the canBe of this deficiency, is the cause of 
defects in this form and in many more, in bJI Mr. 
Carlyle's later prodnctiong. We hare spoken of him as 
a gentleman who would fain float on orer the sea of 
literature in the snllen majetty of a Dreadnonght. But 
tliere is one fear with which this author is beset more 
than almost any man in the world of letters — the fear of 
being duU. This is a feeling ever present with him, and 
to which he does homage with all the obaequionsneis of a 
tiiorough devotee. The dread of being thought feeble, or 
commonplace, or not more in earnest thtm other men, 
dictates not a little of the eccentricity of his atyle, and 
Mpecially the brevity which in general leares hia story not 
more than half told, and which so often bids you be 
grateful for hints in place of something more satisfactory. 
Authors who aim to supply yon with the materials of 
knowledge, with ample means &om whieh to form your 
own judgment concerning the persons and events of history, 
are classed with our old friend Dryaadust. ' What!' — we 
think we hear Mr. Carlyle say — ' halt at this point, to 
' show why liis piece of stupidity should not be credited 
' here ; and at that point, to show why that half-fool, half- 
' knave, should not be credited there 1 Out upon hist<ny 
'so written, fit product for the dog days!' Hence, in 
history, the labours of our Author have been always a 
piecemeal business. He has rarely given yon anything 
beyond outline; even that being often left incomplete. Your 
detention longer in one direction, it is thought, might he 
fatal to your patience ; and your want of information is a 
small matter, compared witL your want of wakefulness. 
With all his independence, Mr. Cartyle has shown, in this 
respect, a most praiseworthy consideration of the weakness 
of our degenerate times. The mischief is, that traia this 
cause, his histories always need to be read along with 
other histories. They are generally obscure, sometimes 
wholly unmeaning. If taken alone. What man who has 
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not read the histoiy of the French Serolution ebewhere, 
conld posaiblj understand the book which Mr. Carlyle has 
published on that Btibjeot, and described as ' a History'? 
Who among ns could tell what to receive and vhat to 
rejeet in the history of modem Europe, if that history had 
been always wiitt«i witli the contempt of aathoritiea and 
of completeness observable in that work? In history we 
wwit Tivaci^, but we also want fulness — the whole truth. 
We want vigour, but we cannot dispense with proofs, nor 
with the measure of sifting and discrimination necessary 
to get at them. Some recent French historiana hare 
known bow to unite theee advantages. But to this object 
the genius of Mr. Carlyle appears to have been nnequaL 
He has had to make his choice, and, as the result, history 
in his hands has become too much the art o£ speech- 
' making. Men of intelligence read his productions of this 
class, not so mneh with the expectation of being safely 
instructed on the subject to which they relate, as for the 
sake of the things which a somewhat eccentric bnt clever 
man may be expected to bring to such topics. 

^or is it enough that our Author should thus pursue a 
course of hie own. He knows not how to tolerate men 
who have ever pursued any other. Bcoroely a man, it 
seems, has touched on the story of Cromwell, either in 
remoter or later timee, without writing himself down an 
a«s in so doing. It is something new to find an author of 
eminence prooeeding at this rate ^trough the space of two 
thick octavo volumes, disposing of one scri^ as a ' wooden 
head,' of another as a ' pudding head,' of a third as 
belonging to the * ape ' species, of a fourth as partaking 
of the 'owl' breed, of others as 'hide-bound pedants,' or' 
as belonging to a ' watery ' generation — all being some* 
how below proof, according to Mr. Carlyle's gauge. It 
must be confessed that the presumption with which weak 
men have attempted to estimate the character of Crom- 
well, and the unprincipled malevolence with which bad 
men have assailed his memory, may well be a sore trial to 
an honest man's patience, and may sometimes warrant a 
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6 OUVER CBOUWELL. 

little outbreak of indignation. But our philosopher hu 
not knows how to distingimh betweev the weaib and the 
wicked in this case. Such amiable epithete as the abare, 
he has dealt out with nearly equal band to the knave and 
lihe honest, the foolish and the wise. Mr. Carlyle has the 
reputation of aiming to be the leader of a literary eect 
among us ; but as we think they are mostly gentiemen 
whose beards are to come that are likely to be taken by 
such flowers of rhetoric, the prevalence of a dialect of this 
sort in such quarters could not, we presume, be regarded 
by our author as rery complimentary. In the hero age^ 
f£e age of which Mr. Carlyle has of late been writing- 
modesty of speech, and modesty of bearing, especially in 
the case of ingenuous youth, were acconnted as things 
good and beautiful. We could wisb that a little more 
considerateness in this respect had been brought by our 
very confident instructor &om the past to the present. Our 
literature should serve a better purpose than the scattering 
of nicknames. There is ability enough for that elsewhere, 
and much lower down. 

But b it a fact that Mr. Carlyle has bronght new light 
to this old subject — that he has proved himself a discoverer 
even in this long-explored region F We answer, ad- 
visedly and 'decidedly — no. With regard to the facts 
which belong to the career of CromweU, and especially 
those bearing most immediately on the principles and 
character of the man, Mr. Carlyle has proved nothing 
which had not been proved before ; but it must be con- 
fessed, that he has painted many a Cromwellian scene as 
it was never before pointed. His chief merit in this busi- 
ness, accordingly, ia not as an historian ; nor is the philo- 
sophy to be found in bis pages really worth much; his 
strength lies, almost entirely, in the artistic skill, and the 
poet's feeling, which he has brought to his subject. The 
great fault of the book is its onesidedness — a onesidedness 
more or less affecting his representation of every phase in 
the character of Cromwellj and of eveiy principle involved 
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OLIVER CfiOUWELL. 7 

in tlie great struggle with whiet liis name b fwsociated. 
Some result of tlds nature Ib inBeparable from all exagge- 
ration : and, nnhappilj, it is as necessaTy that Mr. Carljle 
Btould exaggerate, as that he should writ«. His faYourite 
virtue never know their due limits, and leave little or no 
ipace to neighbour Tirtiies. Hence parties, and persons, 
and principles all come before you stilted or depressed — 
nothing has its lawfiil and just proportions. The good 
maj be stated, and the bad, but it is in a manner to re- 
mind jou more of the mere feeling of the partisan, than 
of the calmness, discrimination, and comprehensiyeness of 
the judge. Nowhere is thiejeeling more observable tlian 
in onr aullior's estimate of the labours of his predeoeSEOrs, 
aa compared with his own. Apart from the last fact, we 
might have been disposed to look less criticallj at what be 
has reaHj done. 

We have the means of knowing, that until quite re- 
cently, Mr. Carlyle's acquaintance with this portion of 
onr histoiy was very superficial ; and that the reading of 
some two short years, or bo, should have sufficed to raise 
him greatly above all who have preceded him, and above 
all who have lived along with him, in this kind of know- 
ledge, does not certainly appear to us as very probable. 
It may not be amiss to indicate to our readers the grounds 
of our distrust in this respect. In the edition of ' Hero- 
Worship,' published in 18^, we flud the following esti- 
mate of the leading puritans of the early years of 
Charles I. : — 

■ For m7 own share, fir be it ftnm me to iBf or iDalnnaM a word of 
dlqiangement sgkliut ancb chuncten u Hampden, EJ[o[. Fym, whom 
I belleTe Iti hare been right worth)- and nseful meii. I have read dill- 
genlly wbu boolu und dacnmentB aboot them I oould come U, vltb the 
honsatest \rtsh to. admire, to lore, and nonhip them like heroes i bnt 
I am ion? to say, if the real truth moat be told, with Tei? iDdifi^rent 
snooew I At bottom, 1 fOund that it would not do. They are veir 
noble men these, step along In their stately way, with their measured 
cnpfanieoia, pbiloaophteB, parliamenlary eloquences, >hlp-mDiiie<, mt- 
uanAifi of Han ; a most oanstltntional, unbUiDesble. dignified set ot 
men. But the heart remains cold before them; the t^cy alone endeo- 
Tours to get op some worship of them. Wliat man's heart does In 
reality bwakfortliintoanyanof brotherly loTeforthesemen? Tfier 
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are become dretdfttU]' doll men I One bnaki dawn often enough in tbs 
conattlntlonrd eloqnenM of the edmlrsble Pym, with bie ' KTenthl; 
and Uitly.' Toa find that it may be the admlnblest thing in tbe 
world. bnlthM it la bekTy — be*Ty ei lead, bureu ai brick-clay— ttakt. 
in • word, fbt yon there ia little or nathlng now nuriilDg tbere I— 
Smalt thanka to a man keej^g hl> handa cTeaD, who would not tooch 
the woitbutwltb gloretoD/ — pp. S3}, 138. 

But since this vas writteD, Mr. Carlyle lias returned to 
tfae study of tke ' measured eaphuiBms, plulosoplue«, par- 
liamentaij eloquences, elup-monies,' and other tilings, 
which come up in the history of these ' dreadftiUy dull 
men / and in conseqiLence, tliese pieces of ' Hmootli-BhaTen 
respectability,' who some two years ago were ' heaTy as 
lead, barren as brick-clay, ' aod for whom it was impossible 
to get up any feeling of reverence, are now spoken of as 
follows ; — 

• Thli waatlie ulebrated parHunent (IMS) which fHmed tbe Fetltlaa 
Of Right, and aet London all aetlr with belli and braifirea with the pus- 
Ing tbereoC and did other feati not to be partloalailied here. Aenu 
tbe mnrkieat element in anir great entity thatwaa ererBhowo to hnman 
— . ...^r.,^ — -*--rmoch Miuideratfeo, to the moilem m"~ '~ 



(be like Of which were ooHh its odgbt In tUamoada ei 

grown rety nnattatnaUe now — next door to incredible now. We bar* 

to lay that thia parilament obaaOsad ayoopluuit prltata, Ualnwaiing, 

CUbtlwrp, and other Arminlan aycophanta— .a disgrace to Qod^ ehnroh : 
that It had an eye to other still more elevated chnreh-aycophanU, aa tb« 
main-apring of >U1 ; but wu cantiona to glre oBbnce by naming them. 
That It carefully abitalned fhim naming tbe Doke of Bocklnghami 
that It deelded on girltig ample lubaldlea, but not till there were r«a- 
aonable dlBooaaion of grieTancee ; that in manner it was moat gentle, 
•oft-apoken. cantioua. reverential, and In anbatanee matt ttaolnta and 
vaUant. Truly with valiant, patient energy— In a alow, atedftat, 
English manner, It carried acrosa inanlte confuaed oppoelUon and dia- 
cooragement ita FetlUon of Rigbt, and nbaterer elee it had to ctnj,' — 

' Hy aonud advise {>. not to imagine that It waa eonatltvtlaB, 'Ubtrly 
of the people to tax themielvea,* privilege of the parliament, triennial 
or annoal parUameQta, or any modifieatiOD of thete enbllme pilvitegea, 
now waxing somewhat faint In our admiratlona, that mainly animated 
Oor Cromwella, Pynu, and Hampdens. to the heroic elfbrta we atlU 
admire in retroapect, — not these very measureable ' prlvUegea,' but a (kr 
Other and deeper, which ooold not be meaiured— of which theae, and all 
Ld Bodal improveraenta whatsoever, are the corollary. Our anfllent 
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tUi MTth ire ilmiyg, tniplnil br > heiTenl; pupow. To *ee Ood'a 
own law then nniTenwIEr ukaowledged tot complete, M it etood In tha 
taol; Written Book, mwle good la tb!> world; to eee thii, or tbe true 
nnwewied aim towards thii. It wu a thing worth llylng («■ and djinf 
(bri Eternal Justice : that Qod's will be done on earth aa It >• Jn 
heaven. Corollaiies will flow from thai, it that betheroi If that be 
not there, no onallary good formiich will flow. It waa tbe gmenl spirit 
of E^land in the BeienteeuUi centnrj'.' — Yol. 1. pp. 120. ISI, 

Thus, the men of whom it was said, only bo short t, time 
since, tliat, ' for Tia there is httle or nothing now BTirriTing 
in them,' Mi. Carlyle has discovered of late to be persons 
' who would be worth thwr weight in diamonds even now,' 
if we could only achieve bo great b miracle as to give 
existence, in these times, to Tirtaes so 'imattainable — in- 
credible r From being a dreadfully dull people, ' heavy 
as lead, barren as briok-clay,' they have come to be a 
people inspired, beyond all example, with a 'heavenly 
pnrpoae,' — a purpose so profound as to be tneunreless, so 
grand as to leave all other possible purposes only ta corol- 
laries to it I The truth is, however, that many reading, 
thoughtful men in this land have long since seen our par- 
liamentary leaders in llie time of CharleB I. much as Mr. 
Carlyle now sees them ; but fbrough some strange illusion, 
it has been concluded that conceptions which are new to 
<mr author, must of conne be new to all the world beside. 
We think, indeed, that the present tendency of Mr. 
Carlyle is towards compensating to these long parlia- 
ment chiefs for bis past injustice by giving them even 
higher praise than that to which they are entitled. Bat 
if be rarely sees more than half his subject, he never 
either praises or blames by halves. He has no breaUi 
to waste on mediocrity. His feeling of interest is bound 
np with all extremes. Power, resj or supposed, is his 
divinity, whether taking the shape of the good or the 
bad. 

We shall select one more instance to show that Mr. 
Carlyle'B present knowledge on this subject is neither so 
pecuhar, nor so old, as to warrant any great boasting. 
Our author observes in his ' Hero- Worship,' tliat tbe 
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' rub ' in the liiatoty of Cromwell liea in bia dumisgal of 
the Biunp Parliament. Men, it is said, who pardon him 
in almost eveiytliiiig else, cannot pardon Tiim in thia 
matter. Here, if anywhere, we might have supposed Mr. 
Carlyle would have taken some puns to be up to the level 
of hie subject. In adverting to the explanations attempted 
on this point, he eipresBes himaelf as follows :'— 

• The lUelkat ii, that thIa poor parliunent illll wonld uM, uiil, in- 
deed, oaDld not ditaolve uid diiperee ; tbM wbeti It e«me to the point of 
actntUj dispenLng, thtj again, for the tweUth or twentieth lime, ad- 
jonmed it— sad Cromnell's patience MIed him. Bat we will take ttie 
fcTonrableM hTpotheuls ever atarted by the parliament — the ftTonmbleat, 
though, I beliere, It la not the tme one- Acoording to thia Tenion^ — at 
the otteriQOat ciislt, when Oooiwell and hit oSlcen wei« met on' the 
oue hand, and thedfty or alxtjBufup Members on the other. It waa and- 
denlf told Cromwell that the Rump, In Ita iJespalr, mi anawering in a 
very alngulai way, and In their splenetic euTkioa despair, to keep oat 
the army at leaat, theae men were hurrying through the houae a kind of 
Beform Bill, FarliaineDt to be choaen h; the whole of England, 
eqoaWe electoral dlvialon Into district*, free soflrage, and the rest of it I 
A very questionable, or, indeed, for Oem, an nnqueatlocable thing. 
Beflffm Bill, tl«e solfrage of Englishmen !' — pp. s«l, seg. 

It is clear, ft^)m this passage, tbat in 18^ Mr. Carlyle 
had not reed one of the moat acceeaible and remarkable, 
and ccrtninly the moat valuable of all Cromwell's Bpeeches 
' — tbe speech which he addressed to the Little Parliament, 
assembled aoon after thia time, and in which he gave a fnll 
and boneat account of the proceedings which bad tormi- 
nated in the diamisaal of the Bamp Parliament. In that 
speech, tiie purport of the ' Reform Bill,' apolcen of by Mi. 
Carlyle, is stated, and sufficient cause is shown for what 
was done. But Mr. Carljle baa now reprinted this speech, 
and finda that the explanation there given it ' the true 
one,' and one which fdmiahea an ample vindication of 
the conduct of Cromwell in this affair. Thus, light has 
come in 1845, which, it aeems, did not eziat in 1842— 
at leaat, so far aa Mr. Carlyle'a knowledge on thia sub- 
ject was concerned. In a histoij published some aevea 
years since, however, an account is given of thia great 
'rub' in the history of Cromwell, derived mainly from 
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die speech adverted to, and whi«^ we shall insert in 
this place* 

' The oriBis between that body and Cromwell waa now 
approaching ; and to judge of the meritB of the contro- 
versy between them, the exact social position of both 
ahould be considered. The house of five hundred per- 
sons, assembled as the Commona of England in 1610, 
had been greatly diminished by deaths, and the with- 
drawment of the royalists, when, a few weeka before the 
trial of the Ung, it was reduced to little more than fifty 
members by the coercion of the military. No one pre- 
tended that the selection of peraons then made by tlie 
officers, or the additions afterwards made to them by the 
same power, was an assembly that could properly be 
called a parliament. It was an authority existing, not as 
the efiect of any expreaBion of feeliuj; in its favour through 
the country, but purely as the creature of the army. In 
many of the departments of government it had acquitted 
itself with a high degree of sagacity, assiduity, and 
courage ) bnt the tenacity with which its leaders clung to 
tJie power that had been committed to them, though pro- 
ceeding probably from motives in which there was aa 
much to praise as to blfune, exposed them to suspicion, 
and gave an extrinsic force to the complaints that were 
directed against the weak points of their conduct by tlieir 

• Hlitmy of England, onder tha HoQM of Stnart, ! toIb. Sto. Pnb- 
lllbed by the UhAiI Euowledgs Sodftyi vol. II. pp. SOO — iOi, In tbis 
pnblicatloa oiore CbuitfaeiuuaJ tpace is glTentolbehlitory of Cromwell, 
Rnd more than common pidni have been taken to Kcnrt to it aecnru;. 
It may b« gratifyiDg to some of onr readers to know that tblg work 
piuB«d. In everr part, nnder the eye, and obtained tbe approral, of the 
late Earl Spencer, then Lonl Altborp. 

t Cromnell's own Innguage to Wbltelocke. with reapect to tbe conduct 
Of the parUament, iboold perhaps be Introdnced heie; — 'Their pride.' 
he Bald, 'and ambition and <elf-»eklng, engrosBlng all place* of honour 
and inijat to tbemaelTei and their Mendt; and thdr dally breaking 
Ibrth Into new and TlotBUt iiartla or ftctionai their delays of bu^neia. 
and deefgo* to perpetnate tbemHlTea, and to contintie tbdr power in 
their own lumda i their iu«ddUng In private iiiatl«n betwaen iwrty and 
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' Oromwell, at the sune tinie, and pu-ticalsiij smee tlie 
' bftttle of WorceBter, was addreesed from all qnu-terg in 
' langHBge wUcli procleimed him & king in eyerjthing 
' except the name ; and hia pennaaion that a mixed con- 
' alitntion, with a monarchical power, would be the most 
' acceptable and aalataiT' form of government for the 
people of England, was not, we ma7 aappoae, leas wel- 
' come, &om its being thus connected with circamatancea 
'which seemed to point to himself as the only person in 
'whom the supreme power could, in snch a case, be veBt«d 
* with any appearance of propriety or safety. But when 
'he ad(^t«d means to ascertain the jndgment of the more 
' considerable persons about him on iJmt point, the result 
' did not prove altogether gratifying. It was the advice 
' of Whitelocke, a celebrated lawyer, after a confidential 
'and extended conTeraation on the subject, that the old 
' constitution should be restored, with certain restrictions, 
' and with Charles Btnart as king — bia excellency retaining 
' the second place of power in the kingdom. But on this 
'weak proposal, it waa natural to remark, that Chariea 
' Stuart oonld not be expected to forgive the man who had 
' been a party to the death of his iatiker. Other confer- 
'enoes t«ok place, in which the military men genendly 
' expressed themselves as wedded to a republic — the ciTi- 
' lians, as more &Tourable to the restoration of a peerage, 
'and of power in a single person — but always mentioning 
' one of the branches of the late king's family as the person 
' to be called to that power. CromweU contented himself 
'with saying, &tA a settlement with something of a 

putf. oantru7 to the butltntlon of puUimenti, and their Injustice snd 
putlalltT In tboM matUri. and the Bcundiiloiu Ures of tome of the chief 
of them ; — thCH thhiKt do glle too ranch gronnd fbr people to open 
their mouths (galnat them, and to didlh them. Nor eim the; be kept 
within the bounds of Justice and law or nuoD, lAry lirtminlrei ttiitg Ot 
nipnmt potwr of tie itallim, UuU> (g ng nceouiC (d ang. tier ta be ctntraOtd 

leiA Itfln.' Whllelocke admitted the general trath of this represent*- 
UoD, but knev not when to look Ibr the means of restraining these 
'eitravaganoei and iuonUnate powers,- from which greater evil, he ob- 
Mrrsd.wonJd pnibkUj come IbinwMgeneraHf apprehended. — Hfliii.Glt. 
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' monorcliical principle in it would be much tlia most efieo- 
' tnal, if it ccmld be made to consist with a aecimty for the 
'liberties of the people as Eogli^hmen and Christians. 

' With the officers so little disposed to faTour anj cbange 
' in tiie form of government, it is doubtful what course 
' Cromwell would ultimately hare adopted toward the par- 
'Hament, had not its own conduct Vanished him with 
'mnch stronger reasons for proceeding to the tim of Tio- 

* lence than he had hitherto been able to adduce. During 
' the interval from the month of September, 1652, to the 
' foUowiog April, repeated conferences took place between 

* the leading officers and certain members of parliament, 
' with respect to the provisions to be made, in order that 
' a parliament might be convened, consisting of persons 
' friendly to those hberties for whio^ so much treasure had 
' been expended, and so much blood had been shed. 

' But theee meetings did not prevent the adoption of 
' several clauses by a committee of the house, which the 
'officers had strongly opposed, particularly one, which, 
' under tlie designation of ' Neuters,' would have admitted 
' the presbyl^rians, ' We were bold to tell them,' says 
' Cromwell, ' that none of that judgment, who had deserted 
' this cause and interest, should Ikave any power in par- 
' liaments. We had as good dehver np onr cause into the 
< hands of any, aa into the hands of such as have deserted 
'us. It is one thing to love another in matters of rehgion, 
' and another so far to set him in the saddle as to com- 
'mand all his brethren.' On the evening of the nineteenth 
'of April, a Airther conference took place with regard to 
'this point, and some others, about twenty members of 
■parliament being present. In tits end, says Cromwell, 
' ' they told ns they would t^e time for the consideration 
' of those things until to-morrow, that they would sleep 
' upon them, and consult some friends ; and at parting, 
' one of the chief, and two or fliree more, told us liey 
'would endeavour to suspend further proceedings about 
' the bill for a new representative until farther conference j 
' and upon this we had great satisfaction, and they went 
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Kway Ifkto at night. Tlie next monung, irhile we wei« 
considering how to ofier that which we were further to 
offer to them, word was brought that tlte house was pro- 
ceeding with all speed upon the new representative. We 
coold not believe that such persona could act so un< 
worthily, nntil a second uid a third message came and 
informed us that tLe house had brought the bill near to 
an issue, leaving out things which appeared all along, and 
passing it upon paper, without engrossing, that it might 
be done with more hB8t«.' This statement Cromwell 
made on a public occasion afterwards, appealing to many 
who were present as personB who could vouch for its 
accuracy. 

'In fact, it was the determination of the majority of the 
house, on the morning of the memorable twentieth of 
April, to pass the bill relating to the constitntion of the 
new parliament in a form which they had privately 
agreed upon, and then instantly to dissolve, and both 
measures they hoped to see carried before the council of 
officers at Whitehall would become aware of theii pro- 
ceedings. In this manner, the force of law would be 
given to their plans, and any attempt to frustrate them 
by military violence would be rendered less probable. 
But the Colonels Harrison and Ingoldsby were in the 
house, and the former, despatching the latter with tidings 
to the general, took care himself to prolong the debate, 
by addressing himself in the language of mild and humble 
espostolation to the advocates of the measure, pointing 
out the impolicy of their conduct. It was difficult to 
say by what means Cromwell could meet this combina- 
tion of stratagem and courage in his opponents. He 
suddenly left Whitehall, followed by a company of sol- 
diers, &c. &£."* 

This extract supplies what is wanting ia Mr. Carlyle's 
account of this memorable event, as given in his ' Hero- 
Worship,' and is the exact account of the matter given in 

■ ItDKiD'gStatePapen, 1D<— 111{ Tul. Etrt. lU. 1)87. ISSS. 
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his present publicatioii.* It would be easy t« mnltiplf 
instanceB of this sort in relation to the whole chain of oc- 
oun-eticea embraced in these voliunes, and to show that 
OUT author is egregiouBly mistaken in supposing that he is 
'the first actual reader of the Bpeeehes of Cromwell for 
nearly two centuries past,' and that to liim haa been left 
the honour of clearing up the obscure in the marvellous 
history of this hero. We suspect that ticse speeches had 
all served the purposes of veracious history before Mr. 
Carlyle had read one of them j that he is the latest, and 
not the earliest among his contemporaries who has msjiaged 
to understand them — though we rejoice to think that, as 
the fruit of his labour, they will do their ofBce much more 
efiectnally in the fliture than in the past. Our complaint, 
be it remembered, is not that a man of genius should have 
bestowed so much attention on this subject without throw- 
ing any really new light upon it— for, in truth, that was 
hardly possible ; but our regret is, that while this book 
contains scarcely anything new, it should have been writt«n 
thronghont so as to suggest the contrary of that fact ; and 
tliat it should not have been deemed enough to assume this 
tone of superiority without due warrant, but that the 
names of contempt and scorn should have been cast so 
freely on nearly tdl preceding writers. Of the bad tast* 
of all this we have before spoken ; and wo account the 
morality of it as not less open to impeachment. 

In nearly all respects, the estimate of the chBraot«r of 
Cromwell published twenty years since by Mr. Macaulay 
is fully as independent, honourable, and just, as* this now 
published by Mr. Carlyle. But in one respect we give 
the precedence greatly to Mr. Carlyle's portraiture. He 
does justice to the religion of Cromwell. Hi a philosophy, 

■ Mr. Carlyle does not Intend that hfa reade^a ahoQld think thna 
humbly of bii laboun oa thU p(^t ; but he miwt know Uiat tb<a la the 
bust of the cue, inumnch aa the DairaUTe In the abnre extract it gireu 
la neuty the aame worda. ia the Introduction to the ■ Pell Fapen,' on 
the Ifanea of the Frotectfo^le, edited by the anthor of this article, and that 
wtvfc At least we must nippoae Mr. Carlyle to have read, Inaamnch ai 
be quota fh>m n, and haa diipoaed of It alter hia manner. 
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if not always baeei on the clearest and moat comprehen* 
lire logic, is, in this instance, pregnant vith candour, and 
with sound feeling. We may question his maziin — that a 
truly great man can be neither hypocrite nor liar. But 
we iiilly participate in hi« Bcom of those narrow-headed 
and nanow-tiearted persona, who can aee nothing bett«r 
Uian cant, fanaticiam, and 'besotted auperatition,* in 
the apparent piety of this great captiun. Here the moat 
well-meaning of Cromwell'a jndgea have commonly broken 
down. They have been able to explain many thinga which 
needed explanation ; bat to sn^HMe iJtat the lajignage in 
whidi he expresaed himself in respect to his &jth and 
feeling as a Christian, waa that of a sincere tmth-apealdng 
man, haa been their great difficulty. Thia perpleii^i 
however, will not be greatly felt by men who have hearts 
aa well as heada. Men who have known what that pnri- 
tanism really ia, of which Cromwell waa the high-sonled 
embodiment, can believe him to the laat, when he t«lla 
them of his trust in God as nerving hia arm in the day of 
battle, and of hia hope in respect to a future world aa 
being his maater hope, even while striving ao mightily to 
giveabetteradjnstmentto tbcafiainof apreaentone. ib. 
Carlyle haa knowledge enough of the man Cromwell, and 
of the thing Puritanism, and of the susceptibilities of hit 
own lofty and ewneat spirit, to give his hero ftill credit fOT 
integrity in bis profeaeed religious feeling. It ia this 
feature of the work before us which is to us its great 
charm. The man destitute of enthusiasm — a feeling 
which belongs equally to all the higher forms of genius 
and religion — can never understand the character of Crom- 
well. The mind in which the pretended philosophies of 
our time have dried up the gush and well-apring of emo- 
tion — ftvsen all the natural and bounding sympathies of 
the Bonl — will blonder at every step in the caieer of auch 
a man. His nature waa not their nature. But it ia ever 
tlie tendency of such men to meddle with n>attei« which 
are too high for &em. 
Even in this connexion, however, we find much to r^ret 
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in the writdnga of Mr. Carlyle, asdiu tluspublication Eunong 
the reat. In art there is often a manifest relation between 
distance and the picturoaque. Objects to become intereBting 
must not be too near. Subject them t« a close inspection, 
and their very nature will seem to change. Throw over 
them the haxe, the comparatiTe obscuritj^ which are 
natural to things distant, and the sublimity or loveliness 
vhich belongs to tlieir general ^pearance becomes only 
more observable and impressive. But this law has its 
plAce in the moral worldi'nolesa than in the natural. Men 
raretj judge with the same impartiaUty about the immediate 
utd the remote. Many who hare done honour to the 
tombs of the propheta, would have joined in atoning them 
had they lived in the age of the prophets. Many who 
now bmld monoments to Keformers, would have sent them 
to the stake had their lot been cast amidst the strifes of 
the Seformation. Time works mighty changes in tjiia 
respect. The sacrilege of one age becomes the piety of the 
next. The treason of the fathers becomes the patriotisni 
of the children. Some men can be jost to contemporary 
mmd, numerous as may be the lesser faults which come 
oat aa the consequence of too netu; an insight ; but the 
multitude must see events in the perspective — in the 
softened remoteness of the long past before thej can do 
them worship. 

We are sorry to say that we think this fault belongs in a 
marked degree to the genius of Mr. Carlyle. Hence this 
endless lamentation over modem degeneracy. Hence fhte 
prostrate worship of real or imaginary greataiess in bygone 
days. He not only does not see piety or virtue in the 
times in which we live, but would hardly seem to have a 
wish to see them. He is sore that he doth well to be 
angry. So thorou^ily does he seem to enjoy his grumble, 
that we can hardly conceive of him as being happy where 
he could not know the relief of uttering it. We do not 
H&y that there is no sort of ground for the distinction thus 
made between the former days and our own ; but we are 
well convinced that, in this case, were both equally imme- 
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diate, botb would be in the same degre« deplored, and the 
light and shadow of OTir poet's dreams would come to an 
end. Had Mr. Carljle lired in the seventeenth century 
in place of the nineteenth, we suspect that the preaohinga 
of CrontweU's soldiery would have proved as little to his 
taste, as is the speech-making which now takes place in 
Eieter Hall. ' llie age of the Puritans,' it is said, 'is not 
'extinct only, and gone away from us, but it is as if JkUen 
'beyond the capabihties of Memory hereelf; it is grown 
■unintelligible, what we may call incredible.' Now this 
may be true in respect to the great majority of literary 
people who come much under Mr. Cwlyle's observation, 
and in respect to a large portion of the surface of general 
society in our age. But the people of England do not 
consistof literary coteries, nor of mere surface. There may 
be froth at the top, and sediment at the bottom, and some- 
thing much better in the middle : and our charge against 
Mr. Carlyle is, that instead of recognising the Living 
Puritanism which is in this better element, and doing a 
bold and large-hearted service in its behalf, he is seen 
joining with the Tulgar pack in putting scom upon it, and 
as far as possible in rmming it down. He does not know 
• — and he does not knovr, as we fear, because he has hardly 
a wish to know — that there is at this hour a far greater 
number of men and women in these nations animated with 
the true spirit of the religion of such men as Owen, and 
Baxter, and Bunyan, than could have been found in this 
Island in that age of Puritanism with which it is now 
deemed so becoming to be greatly enamonred. In Great 
Britain there are, at this moment, some t«n thousand 
pulpits in which &e doctrines of our old puritanism, as to 
the substance of them, are constantly preached; before 
which multitudes listen to those doctrines, who have 
embraced them with a conviction not leas sincere than 
that of the men whom we see storming the breach, or 
crossing the battle-field, at the bidding of Cromwell. 
These people — myriads, miUions of these people, beUere 
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in the same God with the pnritaoa of two centoriea gmce, 
JiTe throngh the same life of spiritual warfare — warfare 
against demons withont, and not less against a demon 
within, and are dying every hour fidl of the same hope of 
a gloricras inunortalilj. It is true, there is a quietism, a 
decorum — in short, what aoroe men would deecribe as a 
tame conventionalism, a drovrsy formaJism, about some of 
these modem Erangelicals, that maj seem to deny the Act 
of their spiritual relationship to the grave and ardent 
religionists of the interval from the accession of Charles I. 
to the Bestoration. But the difference is not so much in 
the men as in the times. Treat these people as the puritans 
of that age were treated, and you may perhaps learn that 
the sons are not altogether nnnorthy of their sires. Place 
onr dril constitution in abeyance, tas men without their 
consent, imprison them without taw, refuse them a jail 
delivery at pleasure, and fix your lock and chain upon the 
printing press ; silence the t«n thousand men who preach 
Christ's holy gospel to these people, shut up their sanc- 
tuaries, summon them to your courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission, peel them of their substance, send them 
to the Fleet, set them in piUories, gather your mobs at 
Charing Cross to see their ears cat off and their faces 
branded with hot irons — do all this, ye scoroers of modem 
Paritaniam, if gov. dare, and then see if Marston Moor 
and Nasebj Fight be really ' beyond the capabilities of 
Memory!' Let the same huge wrong come, and something 
like the same hon-hearted re-action may follow much sooner 
than certain loose talkers would feel to be agreeable. But 
we leave it to onr adepts in philosophy — our wizards in 
their fuvreaching views of human nature, to expect that 
effects shoidd continue when their natural causes have 
ceased — and to feel surprised that the men, arc not in all 
respects the same, while the drcvmttancee in the two cases 
have nearly all the world between them ! 

Something, indeed, of the old tendency towards wrong- 
doing is stiU at times manifested— now in favour of some 
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priestly edacatioii bill, and now in support of soma popiA 
endowment project; and when socliBignBhRve been ^ren, 
Uiese descendants of the men who, in the days of tlM 
Xiong Parliament, were somewhat notorions for tel]in|> theit 
mind to senators, have resolved to make themselves heard 
in their million-Toiced petitions at the bar of onr legislature. 
But how have they been greeted, when, being thns ronsed 
from the quietism which is made their reproach, they have 
pnt forth some proofs of that earnestness which, in the 
character of our elder ptiritanism was, as we are told, so 
wonderfully venerable P All men know that this too, ac 
taking plac« among modems, is put down as a new thing to 
heap Boom upon. Onr statists and philosophers denounce 
this conduct as the revival of an ignorant and obsolet* 
bigotry. This zealbecomes a miserable fiuiaticism. Truly, 
there are people hard to please — and none more so tlian 
the people who belong to the class known in some circles 
by the name of the ' little ralgsr,' tiiat is, the educated 
wonld-be philosophical Tolgm-, a sort of persons who have 
just light enough to lead them astray, and just wisdom 
enough to prevent their being honest. Oh ! we could 
lament— 'lament with a pathos as deep as Mr. Carlyle's, 
the want among us of that true greatness which fits a max 
to see evenlfl about him as the men of coming centuries 
will see them ! But we mnat again say, that we find much 
— very much, in the writings of Mr. Carlyle, unfavourable 
to such broad, just, fmd wholesome habits of thought. 
He wants the Ml, rounded capacity, that might act as a 
wholesome check on the caprice of his temper. He never 
sees all that belongs to a subject, often only bits of it ; and, 
nnfortimately, he never fails to deal with these fragments 
of a matter as if they were the whole. To the past he 
gives more than its due, to the present he is wanting in 
common fairness. In his judgments of individual men, and 
of generations of men, tius weakness is observable. He 
commonly begins in partial or erroneous calculation, facta 
being strangely exaggerated or as strangely iindeiTat«d, 
and the natural consequences follow. He shoots as with a 
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bent haw. Calm and Bagodous men loae all confidence in 
his judgement. 

In giving exprsBHion to tliese opinionH we shall pOBHibly 
be regarded as unfriendly to the reputation of this writer. 
Sut we mean him no wrong. It is &om the superficial 
persons who would raise bim to the place of one of his own 
' heroes,' and who do their worship to him as thus riewed, 
that Mr. Carlyle should apprehend mischief. Men of sense 
are in danger of withholding from hint the honourable 
testimony to which he is entitled, lest they should seem 
to be joining in this blind and shallow adoration. It is said 
that Sir Walter Scott was more vain of his baronetcy, and 
of appearing as sheriff of bis county, than of being the 
autbor of Warerley. Certain it is, that great men often 
fall into strange mistakes in judging with regard to the 
real points of their own greatness. Mr. Cariyle is a 
passionate Transcendentalist, and has adopted a style of 
writing singularly obsolete and unoouth. But these fancies 
are not bis strength. All that is valuable in his popularity 
he possesses in defiance of them. We have many working- 
day oonjurors about us who could manage to invest them- 
selves in the clouds of German metaphysics quite as skil- 
fully OB Mr. Carlyle; and there is no bidf-idiot in the land 
wbo might not stalk abroad in the costume of bis great- 
grandfather, with his broad hat and feather, his flat-down 
collar, his belted vest, his breeches with flounces at the 
knees, bualdn boots, walking sword and all — if to do so 
would suffice to make people worship as well as stare 1 
But Mr, Carlyle's genius, while disfigured by these man- 
nerisms, is novertbeleas sterling. To see the ground on 
which his sohd fame rests, we must look to his various 
information, the frequent vigour of his conceptions and 
discriminationB, to the force of his imagination, to the 
refinement and depth of his feeling, and to the strength of 
his faith in the reality, the beauty, and the grandeur of 
being as it exists above the sensual — aU of which qualities 
combined have given him a place, in respect to questions 
properly literary, in the first rank of living critics. But 
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when Mr. Carlyle comes before ns as an oracle — as the 
Elijah of Bome new religions diapensstion, aa the man sent 
to show UB the tme allotment and destiny of our speciea ; 
and when we are required to lit at his feet, and to beUeve 
all this on pain of being numbered with ' owU,' who find 
their home in darkness, or with the ' apes' who find their 
graves on the shores of the Dead Sea, we mngt confess 
that this is a kind of discipline against which our old 
Saxon blood is strongly disposed to rebel. We never 
feel so prompted to question Mr. Carlyle's pretensions 
altogether, as when they become thns ertravagant. We 
have all, we Buppose, listened to orators whose eloquence 
has become repellant, just in proportion to the noisy efibrt 
made to render it attractive — the one wish of the auditory 
being that the speaker would cease, or speedily descend to 
the level of moderation. Too mnch of this sort is our 
feeling when Mr. Carlyle talks as though he were the only 
wise and earnest man of his generation, when he soars into 
his heroics, and surrounds himself with his apocalyptic 
visions. We confide in him least when he bids us c<»ifide 
in him most. We see him pass out of his depth, and we 
begin to take care lest an inconvenient &te dionld come 
upon us both. 

But we have occupied mach larger space with observa- 
tions of this nature than we had intended, and we shall 
now submit to our readers some of the evidence presented 
in these volumes with regard to the character of Cromwell 
as it was known to the men of his own time. Mr. Carlyle's 
book consists of an lotrodnction, restricted to a Uttle 
more than a hundred pages, and of historical matter inter- 
spersed between the letters and speeches, with occasional 
notes, the said notes being sometimes of a rather nondescript 
complexion. Two chapters of this Introdnction treat of 
CromweU's kindred, and of events in his history before he 
became a conspicuous personage in public affairs. The fol- 
lowing passages are tihe moat material in Mr. Carlyle's 
account of the &mily of Cromwell, 
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' Otinr Cmmvell, kftenrirdi Fnitcolor at the Commonwealth of 
England, waa bom nt HuotlDgdoti, In St, Jolin's Farith there, on th« 
3Stb or April, 1E9*. Chrlataned on the 3Sth of the same month, u the 
old partita r^liUrs of that church still legible lealif^. 

' HiB tatber *M Hobett Cromwell, roungar md of Sir Henrj Crom- 
well, and jrounger brother of Sir OliTor Cromwell, KnighU both, who 
dwelt BucceNlrelj, In rather einnptuooB l^hlon, at the manRlon of 
Hlnchinbrook, hard bj. Hii mother wiu Elizabeth Steward, daugbUt 
of William Steward, Esqalre, In E]j, an opulent man, a kind of her»- 
dltary fanner of the eathedral-tythes and chureh-lands round that city, 
tn which capacllf hla son, Sir Thomas Steward, Enlght. In due time 
anooeeded him, resident also at Elf. Elizabeth was a ronng widow 
when Robert Cromwell married hei. The flnt muriage, to one 
William Lynne. Esquire, In Baslngbonme, bad lasted but a year. 
Hmband and only child are burled in Ely Cathedral, where their 
moDument stilt stands. The date of their deaths, which tbllowed Dear 
en one another, is ilS9, The exact date of the young widow's marriage 
to Kobert Cromwell l» nowhere ^ven, bnt seems to hate been 16»1. 
Onr Oilier wis their flflh child, their second boy, but the Orst son died. 
They had ten chUdiea in all, of whom eeren came to maturity, and 
Oliver was their only »n. 

■ This Elizabeth Steward, who had now beoome Hra, Robert Crom- 
well, wa«. say the genealogtoti, ' Indubitably desoended from tbe royal 
Stnart tkmily of Scotland, and eonld BtDl count kindred with 

' Howsoeyer related to Charles Stnart, or to other parttea, Bobert 
Cromwell, younger ion of the Knight of Einahinhroak, brought her 
borne, we see, as his wife, to Ennttngdon. about 1C91. and settled with 
her there, on auch portton, with such prospects as a cadet of tbe haute 
of Hinchlnbrook might hue. Portion consisting of cert^n lands and 
messuages round and In that town of Huntingdon, where. Id the 

and messuages there, some feeble echo of him and bis poeseisioni still 

oome in all is guessed or computed to have been about ^aoo a-yesr — a 
tolerable fbitune in those tiniesi perhaps aomewhit like a iriODO now. 
Bobert Cromwell's lather, as we said, and then his elder brother, dwelt 
■nccesslTcly in good style at Hinchlnbrook near by. It was the father. 
Sir Henry Cromwell, who, from his eumpluoelly. was called tbe 
■Golden Knight,' that built, or that enlarged, remodeled, and as good 
aa built tbe mansioa of Blnehintirook, which had been a naoneiT. 
while nunneries still were. It was tbe son. Sir OllTer, Ukewlie an 
eipenslTe man. that sold It to the l[onta))(ee, Blace Earls of Sandwieh. 
whose seat It still Is. A stately pleasant house, among its shady 
lawns and expanses, on the left bank of the Ouse riier. a short half 
mile west of Hnntlngdou, atill stands pretty much as Ollvei^s grand- 
tatber left It, rather kept good, and de&nded from the inroads of time 
and accident, than snbgtaatlally altered. Setcial portraits of (be 
Gromwells. and other interesting portraits and memorials of the 
•erenteenth and subsequent eenturtei. are still there. The Cromwell 
blazonry on tbe great bay window, which Noble makes to mnch oC i> 
now gont— has given place to Hontagne blaionry. and no dull man am 
bore na with that any more.' — Tol. I. pp. ID — ti. 
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Hie tradition which repreaento &e &ther of Cromwell 
w the ' brewer' of Hiintjngdoii, Mr. Csrlyle ia disposed to 
reckon unong royaliat inrentions, bnt does not judge the 
point as worthy of much pains to prove or disprove, and 
he proceeds thus: 

■ For tbe mU u docamenti atiU tttOtf, this Robert Cnmwetl did 
Borau£li and Qunrter Seulon duties ; woi not elack, but modentdr 
■cfive u I, HHiatry gentleman j sat once In Parliament in hl< yiMngtt 
imd with big elder, or other brothen, on varioui puUto 
for draining the ftn» of that region, or, more properly, Rir 
inquiring into the posoibUitj offtuch an operation — a thing much noised 
of then, whleb Eohert Cromwell, among othera, reported lo be Teij 
feailble, Terr promlaing, but did not lire to lee accompliahcd. or even 
attempted, HiisodalninkliBafBelentlT Indicated; andmnchBunkcTlnn, 
fatalCf, uid other carrion ought to be hnriedl Better than aU »dal 
rank, he la undervtood to have be«n a wIk, devont, ateadfast, and worthy 
DtOD, and lo have llied a modeat and manful life in hli Mation there. 

• Beeides the Knight of Hinchlnbrook, he had other brothen Kttled 
region*, where tbll Cromwell fkmll; had 
e brother, Henry, wa« ■ Mated at Upwood,' a 
ftony dlati^ct near Eamaay Mere { one of hie daoghten came to be the 
wifc, lecond wife, of Oliver St. John, the ehtp-money lawyer, 'the 
political dark-laDlsTQ,' aa men need to name Um, of whom we ahall 
bear Ibrtber. Another brother ' waa leated' at Biggin House, between 
Bomaay and Cpwood t a moated mansion, with ditch and painted pallns 
round It, A third brother wai leated at — my informant knowiDot 
Where) Of our Oliver't annta, one wai Un. Hampden of Oreat 
Bampden, Bucka, an opulent, lealoua pereon, not without ambltlona; 
already a widow, and mother of two boya. one of whom proved rtrj 
celebrated aa John Hampden—ahe waa Bobert Cromwell's liiter. Ad- 
olher Cromwell, aunt ot Oliver's, waa married to Whalley, -helrof ths 
Whalley family in Notts i' another to the ' heir of the Dunchea of 

Puiey, In Berkahlrei' another to . In abort, the stories of Ollrer^ 

■ poverty,' If they were otherwise of any moment, are all false ; and 
should be mentioned here, if atlll here, tor the lait time. The Qunlly 
wai of the ranlc of SBbstantial gentry, and duly connected with tueb in 
the canntries round, fbr three generations back. Of the numennu. aod 
DOW mostly forgetable cousining, we apeciiy fkrther only the Haahanu 
of Olea, in Eisei. aa like to be <rf aome cumiry Interest to us by-and-by.' 
—Vol. i. pp. »7 — il. y 

Mr. Carlyle adds to Aese statements, that there is * no 
doubt at all' that the family of Cromwell was related to 
that of Thomas Cromwoli, Earl of Essex, in the reign of 
Heniy VIII. 

In 1603, James I. received sumptaons entertainment at 
Hincliin])rook, the abode of OHtbt's uncle ; and concerning 
tiie early life of the Protector, in connexion with Hinchin- 
brook and elsewhere, onr Autbor thus writesi 
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• (Hirers bfognphere, or nitlier CaniDn Heath, bis flnt btognpheT. 
wbom the olbera have mpied, Introduoe TBrioiu talea Into theK etriy 
jreun of 01ir«r — or hii being run away nlth by an ape. along the leoda 
of Elnehlnbrook. md Englund being all but dellTered from him, had 
IJie &tee » ordered It ; of Ills seeing prophetio apectrca ; of hie robblog 
orohsrde, and Qghting IrrannouBlr with bo^a ; of hie acting In achool 
[days ; of his, &o. The whole of which, gniaaded on ' human Btupldity." 
uid Canioa Heath alone, bega us to give It Christian burial once for 
all. Oliver atleaded Ihe public school of Hontingdon, which waa then 
oonducted by a Dr. Beard, of whom we shall hear again. He learned, 
to appearance, moderately well what the sons of other gentlemen were 
taught in such places, went through the uiuvenal destinlea wbieli 
conduct all men from childhood to youth. In a way hot particularised in 
any one point by an authentic record. Readen of lively imaglnatloa 
can follow him. on hie bird-negtiDgeipedJtIoni, lo the fop of ' BaniBbee^ 
big tree,' and elsewhither, if they choose ; on his fen-ibwiing eipedltloiu, 
social sports, and laboun manifold ; vacation Tlsita to hla unclea, to 

have been -. but' how Ihey apeciall'y were is for ever hidden tlom all men. 
He had kindred of the 9ort above apeclfled ; parents of the sort abon 
ipeoiBed — rigorous, yet affectionate perWDS, and rery Teligiooa, aa all 
rational people then were. He had two siatera elder, and gradaally 
flva younger— the only boy among Beven, Keaders must fancy hie , 
growth there, in the north end of Huntingdon, In the beginning of 
the jcvenleentli century, as they can.' — Vol. 1, pp. iS, H. 

It ia not much tliat can be added to the imaginary 
picture thus Buggested. Wtat happened in England from 
1603 to 1616, to exert a probable inflaence on the opinionB 
aad Bympatbies of Cromwell, in relation to pnblio affairs, 
inay be leamt from histoiyi but in die lafit-mentioned 
year we pass from conjecture respecting him to at least 
one fact. Young Cromwell then entered bimBelf a student 
of Sidney Subhcs College, Cambridge. In tbe year fol- 
lowing his father died, leaving his mother a widow, wiUi 
aix daugbterB and on only son. 

■ Oliver was DOW, therefore, a young helri hiaaga, eighteen last April. 

do not learn fium Noble'i confused seaRblng of recorde, or otherwise. 
Of tbla Huntingdon household, and ita new head, we leant next to 
nothing by direct evlaenOEj but can decisively enough, by inferenc*, 
diacem several tbinga. 11 was now dt that he should take big fatber'a 
plaoe hen at Huntingdon — that he should, by the iwiitest method, 
qualify himself in some degree for that. 

■The univeraal Tcry oredible tradition Is, that he'sooa aflet' pro- 
oeeded to Loudon, to gain some knowledge of law. ' Soon aftfr* will 
mean oertahi montha, we know not how many, after July, 1IS17. Noble 
aaya he waa entend 'of Lincoln'a Inn.' The books of Lincoln's Inn, 
of Gray's Inn, of all the Inns of Court have been searcbed, and there ti 
no Oliver Cn>mweU found in them. Wheu«e it la to be InferrMI, Uut 
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OUrer iru nerer of tny Inn ; th&t he never maut to be i [Hoftuhnkl 
Isnyeri tbit he had entend himBelf merel; In the cbioiben of some 
learned gcntlemao. with na tjc to obtain dune tincture of law for doing 
count; magUtruy, ud the other dntiei of h geDtleman ciUien. In a 
reputable manner. The itorien of hig wild llvjog while In town, of Ut 
gamblinj!. and »0 forth, r«C Utewiae ejtcloaiTely on Carrion Heath, and 
•ollclt obUTJon and Cbriatlan burial fhiin sll men. We canaot but be- 
Uere that lie did go to town to obtain some knowledge of law. But 
when he went, how long he atafed, catinot be known, except spproxl- 
matelj by jeara ; under whom he studied, with what frnlt. how he con- 
ducted himself as a young man and law student, cannot be known at 
all. Of erldeuoe that be ever hied a wild Ufe abont town, or elsewhere, 
there exists no particle. To assert the afflnaative was then a great 
reproach to blm. fit for Carrion Heath, and others. It would be now, 
In our present strange condition of the moral law, one knows not what. 
With a moral taw gone to Bach a stale of moonshlnei with the hard 
itone-tables, and God-glren precepte and eternal penalties dlssolred all 
In loud and mealy-mouthed official flourishlnga. It might pertiaps. with 
oertaiu parties, be a credit I The admlren and centurers of CromweD 
have no wonl to record on the sul^jeel.' — Vol. i. pp. 88 — 68. 

After this oliaJfacterifltic reference to past and preaent, 
Mr. Carljle proceeds to tlie year of Cromwell'a mairiage. 

'Oliver In thcM days (iaiB-lB!0) Isa visitor in 8lr Jamea Bonrohier^ 
Town re^ence. Sir James Bourchler. Knight, a dvlc gentieman ; not 
connected at all with [he oldBonH!hlers,EBri>of B88ei,Baysmyhera]dia 
IHendi but, seemingly, of some City Merchants rather, who by some of 
their quartering) and eognliances appear to have been ' Furriers,' says 
he : — Like enough. Hot leas but mon important. It appears, this Sir 
James Bourchier was a man of some opulence and had daaghten^ bad a 
daughter Eliiabeth, not without charms to a yootbflil faeart, Uore- 
orer, he had landed property near Felsted. in Essex, where his nsual 
residence waa, Felsted, where there Is still a kind of Sobool, or Free 
.School, which WHS of more note in those days than now. That Oliver 
visited at Sir James's, In TowD, we dlKorer wUh great certainty by like 
next written reeord of him i 

1«10. 

■ The registers of St. Giles's Chnrnh, Cripplegate, London, are written 
by a third par^, as nsual, and have no autographic signatures ; but In 
the List <it Hairlagea for Angtut, IS^O, stand these words, still to be 

■<HiTer Cfomwell to £UubeUi Booraber. 13.' 
' Oliver Is twenty-one yean and fbnr months old on this his vreddlng- 
d»y. He repalrsd speedily, or stnJghlway. we believe, to Uuntingdc^ 
to his mother's house, whloh. Indeed, was now his. Bis law studle*, 
anch as they were, had already ended, we Infer j he had already set np 
house with bis mother, and was now bringing a wife home ; the doe 
amngements fbr that end having been completed. Mother and with 
were to live together] the siston had got, or, were getting married- 
Noble's researehea and eonftued Jottings do not say specially when: th* 
son, as now head of the house, an inexperfeneed head, but a leai 
erer-leamlng one, was to take his Ihther's placet and with ■ 
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mothef ud ■ good wife, hinnonlalDg tolerablr well we bIibII hope, wu 
to mtoHge at be beat might. Here be continued tumotioeible, bat 
«*d]7 imigintble b7 hlitorr, for almost tea jtan: tkrming landa; moM 
probably mttendiag qaart^NflcsHloiu ; doing the ciTlo. indiifltriBl and 
godal dutlee in the common wsj-i living as bii father b«fai« blm had 
done.'^Vol. 1. pp. 10— 7J. 

It was in theee days that Dr. Simcott, physician of 
Himtiiigdoii, WHS called to attend Mr. Cromwell aa a 
hypochondriac. He often sent for the Doctor, it seems, 
'at midnight,' imd had 'fancies about the Town Cross.' 
Anti-popish fancies we may suppose. The following ex- 
tract may be taken as a sj^cimen of the manner in which 
Mr. Carljle expresBea himself with regard to the religion 
of Cromwell. The passage will not, we fear, be readily 
intelligible to some of onr readers ; bnt, if a little atten- 
tion be given to its perusal, it will be found to have signi- 
ficance, and the reader will perhaps be sensible, tiiat its 
right thoughts are aUied with the impnlseB of right feeling. 
'Of this brief intimation,' by Dr. Simcott, Mr. Carlyle 
thinhs, 'the reflectiTe reader may make a great deal.' 

' Samael Johneon too had hjpochondriaa ; all great aonls are apt to 
have, and to be In thick darkntaa, genenUf. (ill the ctemil wa^i and 
celestial guldingntare disdoee themselves, and tbe lafcae Abjas of J-lib 
knit itaelf np into Firmamanta for them. Tentptatlone in the Wtlder- 
ne»B, Chmces of Hercules, and the like in succinct or loose form are ap- 
pointed for erety man that will assert a soul In himself and be a man. 
Let Oliver take comfort in his dark sorrows and melaacbolies. Tbe 
qnantitj of sorrow he has — does it not mean witbal the quantity of 
sympathy he has, the quantity of Rbcnlty and victory he ahali jet have? 
'Onr sorrow le the Inverted Image of onr nohleneas.' The depth of onr 
despair measures what capatrillty and height of claim we have to hope. 
Black smoke, as ot Tophat, filling all your miivene ; It ean yet, by true 
heart-energy, become /mi», and brilliancy of Heaven. Conrage ! 

' It is therefore in thue yenra, undated by history, that we must place 
Oliver's clear recognition o! Calvtnlstic Christianity ; what he, with un- 
speakable Joy, woold name bis conversion ; his deliverance ftom the jaws 
of etsmal death. Certainly, a grand epoch for a man i properly, the one 
cpooh— the turning pcrint nhieb guides upwards or gvldes downward! 
him aud his activity for evermore. Wilt thou Join with the Dragons ; 
wilt thou Jt^with the Gods? Of the two the questiiKi is asked:— 
Whether ty a man In a Genera gown— by a man In -Foot Surplices at 
All-hallowtlde,' with words very imperlect. or by ho man, and no words, 
but only by the Silences of the Etemitia— by the Llife evsrlaating and 
tbe Death eTerlastlDg. That the ' tenae of diObrenoe between right and 
wnng' had ailed all time and all space Ibr man, and booked Itself fwth 
Into a heaven and hell fijr blm ; Ibis conslitDteB the grand iteturs of 
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thoK Pnrltan Old-Chrfitlan igeB; tUs la tbe element nbleli tUmp* 
tbem u Hendo. und bu rend^Hl thdr worta gretiC. minlike. frultfal 
to all ^eneratloni. It ia by fu the memormblut Teheraenoy of gar 
sp«af?a ; without tbat element In BOme fbiu or atber, uotbiug of herolo 



Strangely Baid, bat tmly. Onr boitow ib the n 
of ovir Joy. To know little of grief u to know little of 
gladneBB. There muat be light and Bhiidow or there will 
be no Bnbliinity. Contrast and greatnegs go together. 
Men can hardly know what the-amile of the Almighty One 
meauB, who have not trembled — agonized in the appre- 
hension of hie frown. The way to Paradise is through 
Tophet. The nether world must he conqnered, if the 
upper world is to be won. Time has Beriouaneas only 
as seen in its neighbourhood to the Eternities. Man 
is great as his soul becomes poaseiaed with the thought 
that God is great. It is religion which Teste him with 
his proper Boyercignty — his dominion— dominion over the 
inward and the outward j and which weaves the web of 
his destioy along with all the wondrous silence and dark- 
ness that hath been, or that shall continoe to be! Scrip- 
tural religion cannot be a mere formula, a mere chant of 
words — it knows nothing of time or place. It is of Cred- 
it is filled with all the fulness of God I 

Henceforth, the soul of Cromwell is a soul thus pos- 
sessed. He consorts with men of like spirit. His fire-side 
is a place of welcome to the proscribed and persecuted 
mesaengers of God's truth. There the puritan preacher 
often discourses with his hoBt of the portents with which 
the times are burdened — of the leaning towards "E/ome 
manifested by the Primate of all England, and by many 
more ; of the deadly hate of Christian tnith, and of idl 
Christian liberty in high places ; of the difficult and costly 
labour of the pious and wealthy laymen who were then 
combined in their effort to obtain pulpits for the use of 
godly ministers, eipendidg large sunu for that purpose i 
of the tyranny which menaced, and, at length, orer- 
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powered the parties enga| 
tian canse ; and of the r 
eiTil as well as ihe religious liberty of the country would 
loon come to an end, and that England would be no more 
Bt free country than France or SpainI In discoureing on 
Buch topics, and with such, persona, the hours of the even- 
ing, aa we imagine, often passed away in the History of 
Cromwell, while he was still a priTote man,- — the eipres- 
Bions of sorrow, the bnrst of indignation, the feeling, now 
of hope, now almost of despair, mingling roughly together, 
as this dark sea of wrong and restJessneas was seen to be 
rolling by Uiem. But the later hour of the evening ap- 
proaches. These chafed spirits become less disturbed. 
The household are assemblod. The evening psalm is sung. 
The old Bible is read, and duly expounded. The pros- 
trate worshippers join in offering a free prayer to the 
Almighty-— the &itliful, the covenanted Gtod of his hidden 
and ii^nred ones through all ages! They feel the throne 
of the Highest to be a place of refuge. Their troubled 
heart is awed, calmed, and refreshed by approaching it 1 
This is no mere picture of a man's fancy — beyond a doubt 
these things w^rs. Cromwell's first speech in parliament, 
and the earhest letters of his pen which have survived to 
our time, present him to us as a man strictly of such asso- 
ciations. 

Cromwell sat for the town of Huntingdon in the memo 
rable parliament of 1628, the parliament which passed the 
Petition of Eight; and he was witness, accordingly, of the 
strange spectacle exhibited, when the Speaker, and Sir 
Edward Coke, and many beside, were stayed by tears and 
Bobs in their work of legislation. In one of the debates 
upon rehgion, Cromwell said ; ' He had by relation from 
' Dr. Beard (his old schoolmaster at Huntingdon) that Dr. 
' Alablastor had preached flat popery at Paul's cross; and 
' that the bishop of Winchester {Dr. MeUe} had commanded 
' him as his diocesan he should preach nothing to the con- 
' trary. Mainwaring, so justly censured in this house for 
'his sermons, was, by the same bishop's meuts, preferred 
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' to a rich living. If theae are die steps to ehnrdi prefer- 
* ment, what are we to expect ?' 

The remark of Hume on thia note of the speech by the 
member for Hnntingdoa miut not be forgotten. ' It is 
amusing,' eajB oiir Lietorisn, ' to obeeire the first words of 
tluH fanatical hypocrite correapond ao exactly to his cha- 
racter.' "What sign of fajiaticaJ hypoonBy there was in 
these words we are at a loas to discoTcr. The facts being 
ao, aurelj the complaint was reasonable. Thej are words 
to which the moat honest puritan, naj, any honest man of 
that age, might have given ready utterance. The case 
condemned was that of anperstition, aggrarated by hypo- 
crisy and fiwid. But society is beginning to see that phi- . 
loaophy may beget &naticiBm, with its usual iruits, quit« 
OS certainly as religion ) and that histories written luuler 
a false philosophical bias, may become so false, that how- 
ever popular in one age, they may sink so low in the next, 
that the most unblnahing purtizan ahaU not dare to name 
them as an authority. Time brings its retribution to all, 
and in this case the retribution has been nearly as aignal 
ae the deaert. 

Our next words of Cromwell are contained in a letter 
written by him from St. Ives. It is addressed to a Mr. 
Storie, one of those zealous lay puritans who had com- 
bined to support puritan clergymen as lecturers in the 
markel^towns, and in the neoeaaitous districts of the 
country. 

■ Ta 19 leeiag friend Mr. Slorii. of Oe Siftt of Ot Dog im Oe Svgai 



■St, Ivet, 11 JiDDuj, isss. 
ic oLl^logne <tf tbflfle good works which your 
feUow-clUieiia and dot couDtiTmen bun done, this will not be reckoned 
fl)r the leiBt, Ihat they hiTe provided for tha feeJing of sonli. BuUdbig 
of taospltili proTldei for men'i bodies ; to build milsilBl Ismplet, Is 
judged I, work of plet; ; bnt thej thst procore si^rltuil food, they IhM 
build up iiMtual templea, they are the men truly chariUble, tralj 
plom. Snch ■ work u thla was your erecting the lecture In our conntiy. 
In the which yon placed Dr. Welle, > miD of goodneu and InduBtaT 
•ndsbilitj todogoadeTay wkj( not duntatwiy I knowln England j 
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and I am pemuded that rinm Ua coming the Lod hath bj him 

imnight mucli good among at. 

'It onlj remalru now WiRt He who flrst moved yon to thli, pot yoo 
ftirwaid in the continuance thereof: it was the Lord, and therefore tO 
Bim lilt we ap our hearts, that he would perfect it. And Borelf, Mr. 
gtorie, it were a plteona thing to eee a lecture AH, in the hands of ni 
asn; ahle and godly men. as I am penuaded the founden of this are, 
in these times wherein we see they are suppressed with too much hast* 
and violence hy the enemies of God's truth. Far he it that bo muoh 
gnilt ghould stick to jour hands who live In a eHr to renowned for the 
clear shining light of the gospel. Yon know, Mr. Storie. to withdraw 
the pax ts to let fall the lecture — Ibr who goeth to warfare at hl< own 
cost ? T heseei^ 70a. therefore, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, put it 
forward, and let the good man have his pay. 'nia tonli of God's chil- 
dien will blca ;ou fbi It. and to shall I { and erec rest, 

* Toor loving friend In the Lord, 



We know not what effect tMs ChriBtian argiunetit pro- 
duced on Mr. Storie : but two years before this time Laud 
had put forth hia hand against this ' Lectnre ' moveineiit, 
and liEtd made any pursuance of the project in iuture to 
be reiy dangerous as well as costly. To many of oar 
readers, however, it will be a pleasant thing to see Crom- 
well thus employing; his influence in his piivato station, 
that the poor might have the gospel preached to them, and 
that the appliances of ' Home MkBion ' labour might be 
put forth in the maimer best available in his times. 

We have seen that Cromwell sat in the parliament of 
1628, the third parhament since the accession of Chaj-les 
the First, in 1625. The dissolution of this third parlia^ 
ment was followed by twelve years of misrule, when 
Charles governed according to his pleasure, through the 
medium of his privy council, and of the courts of Star- 
Chamber and High Commission. During these jeaxa 
Cromwell resided at Huntingdon, St. Ives, and Ely, re- 
moving to St. Ives in 1631, and to Ely about 1636. On 
the assembling of the Long Parliament in 1640, he was 
returned as member for the town of Cambridge. Some 
years before this election he had become well known 
through Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire, by the sturdy 

■ Harrlsl Ufe of CromweU. p. 13. 
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part which he bad taken in relation to a rojal project Gjr 

draining the Feua in those parte. The project iUelf had 
heea Btronglj commended by Cromwell and his father, 
bnt thia manner of prosecuting it waa regarded aR Dnfa- 
Tourable to flie popular intereat, which would be better 
secured, it waa maintained, if the work were left to be the 
joint act of the people themaelreB. In those times, to 
oppose the royal will, and the court parasites, was no trifle. 
Cromwell braved this danger, and the courage which he 
•rinced, and the success which attended his doings, won 
the admiration of the dwellers in the Fen countries, who, 
in their exultation, gave him the title of ' Lord of the 
Fens.' There is no ofBce of goremment more important 
llian that of teaching the people the lessons of self- 
government. 

We scarcely need say that in the debates in the Long 
Parliament Cromwell took side invariably with the populu ■ 
party. When war was resolved upon, he contributed 
Hberally of his substmice to the public treasury, and re- 
linquishing the oversight of husbandry, and the pleasures 
of domestic life, he drew bis sword as a soldier, wilji 
his mind made up not to sheathe it again until the 
questions which were not to be settled by other means 
^lould be settled by that means. 

In aU hjs pubhc letters relating to his perils and vic- 
tories, from this time to the close of his military career, 
there is an emphatic reference continually made, whatever 
might .be the ahiftings of party relations, to the religious 
character of the stmggle. The trulli reiterated from 
point to point in his course, as with an ever new feeling 
and earnestness, is, that in these enterprises, man ig 
nothing, and God is everything. Thus in his first despatch 
of this nature, that relating to a akirmiah at Grantham, in 
1643, he commences : — ' God hath given us, this evening, 
a glorious victory over our enemies.' The parliament 
troops, it appears, were much inferior to the royalists 
both in numbers and condition, but with this ' poor and 
broken' force ' it pleased the Lord to cast the scale,' even 
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against a foe ' atanding firm ' when ihe charge was made 
upon them. Of manj emulaf things which Cromwell did 
dming this, the first Bummer in his new vocation, we have 
no mention irom hia own pen, escept of the battle of 
Oainaborough, in which be gave proof of that singular 
combination of coufage and self-command in action which 
never forsook him, and on this occasion he wrote in the 
same characteristic l«rmii : — ' It hath pleased the Lord,' he 
sajB, 'to give to ^our servantB and soldiers a notable 
' victory now at Gainsborough.' Some skilM and bold 
things were done there, bnt the honom' of all is ' due to 
God.' The battle of Marston Moor came in the following 
year, of which he Qrae writes to his friend. Colonel Talen- 
tine Walton ; — ' Truly England and the church of God 
hath bad a great favour from the Lord in this great 
victory given unto os, such as the like never was since 
this war began. It had all the evidences of an absoluto 
victory obtained by the Lord's blessing upon the Godly 
party principally. We never charged hut we routed the 
enemy. The left wing which I commanded being onr 
owTi horse, saving a few Scots in our rear, beat all the 
Fnnce'a horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. 
We charged their regiments of foot with our horse, and 
routed all we charged. The particulars I cannot relate 
now, but I beheve, of twenty thousand, the Prince hath 
not fouj thousand left. Give glory, all the glory to God." 
Kead his words also to the 'Honorable Mr. LenthaU, 
Speaker,' afl^r the no less signal victory at ^aseby. 
Sir, this is none other but the hand of God ; and to hirn 
alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to share with 
him. The General served you with all ihithtiilness and 
honour, and the best commendation I can give him is, 
that I dare say he attribut«8 all to G!od, and would rather 
perish than assume to himself. Which is an honest taid 
a thriving way ; and yet. as much for bravery may be 
given to him in this action as to a man.' See also a 
despatch to the same Mr. Lenthall, on the successful siege 
of Bristol 1 — 
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|g nude ; tbelr bnmble Bnlt to 70D. Hud »]1 tbat hme an lotsrot in tldi 
bleBilng ii. tbat In remembnince of Qod'i! pnlecs, ther be forgotUn. 
It> tbdr J07 thU tber me inatrumenti of God's glory and tbeir «nmtrr 1 
good. It'i tbeli bOBoDr tbat God ToncbaafH I0 dm lh«n. Sir. thef 
tbat IwTe been emploTsd In tbia lerTloe know tbat ftlth and pntyn 
obtained Ibie oitj for you. I do not <ay oon only, bat of tbe people of 
God wilb roa and all England over wbo bave irreitled witb God Ibr s 
bleating In tbls rery tbing. Oar deaires are that God may be glmUtd 
by tbe same spirit of biitb by which we aib all oat suffldency, ud bars 

It woiild be easy to multiply extracts precisely of ihu 
natore, from despatehes nritten after the battles of 
Freston, Dunbar, Worcester, and even after the terrible 
operations conducted by the same master spirit in Ire- 

This language hiatory has transmitted to onr judgment. 
By not a few of the reading multitude in this laud, who 
too commonly adopt opinions as ihey adopt the other con< 
Tentionalisme of their times, and by certain writers of philo- 
sophical histories, all this will be snmmarily dismissed, 
not under the comparatiTely honourable name of enthn- 
sissm, bot as bo much cant and hypocrisy. Truly we can 
hardly wonder tbat the vials of Mr. Carlyle's wradi should 
have been poured forth somewhat freely on these people. 
Perhaps the best method of exposing the imbecUity of 
such opinions will be to submit to our readers a few pas- 
sages from the private and domestic correspondence of 
Oromwell, in which the man mtut be supposed to express 
his real sentiments — to disclose his true character. If it 
shall be found that the private and public in this case are 
strictly in harmony, it may periiaps be felt that something 
beyond the above amiable imputations will be neceseaiy if 
these appearances are to be satisfactorily expl^ned. It 
should be remembered, that the man who tlias writes is a 
man found almost coustfmtly in the breach or on the battle- 
field. One stray shot might have sent him to his occonnt 
at any moment— not tiie most inviting circumstances in 
which to practise the arts of hypocrisy and falsehood. 
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Bat take the following letter, addressed to his cousin, 
mistreas St. John, wife of the Ship-monej lawyer, as evi- 
dence on this point. The letter is dated Ely, October, 
1638. This 'beloved consin ' being then on a visit at Sir 
William Masham's, who resided in the manaioQ of the 
Mashams, at Otes, in Essei. 

• Deah CoDSiH, — I thinkflillj icknowledgB your lore and jnmr Und re- 
membmic« of me upon thli oppoituulty. A]*a 1 you do too highly prize 
my linei and my Dompsny, I miy be ubvned to own your ezpreuloiis, 
ooniidetiiig how UDproflUtble I am. and Uie mean Improvement of my 
talent. 

' Yet to honour my God by deolaring what he hath done fx my wnil, 
in thia I am oonddent, and I will be », Trnly, then, thit t and— that 
Be glveth aprlngs tn a dry, barren nildemest, where no water is. I 
live. yOD know when — tu Ueabee, whioh they lay ilgiilfleg frohngingi 
in Eedar, which ilgiuflea bladnuHi yet tbe Lord fbraakeOi me not. 
Though he do prolong. y?t he will, I tnut, bring me to his tabeniacls, 
to hie retting place. Hy aool la with the oongregatlon of the Brat-born, 
my body reata In hope, and If I may boooor my God either by doing is 
ODiTteTing. I shall be moat glad. 

' Truly no poor creature hath more eaoie to pnt himself fbrth hi the 
oanae of God than 1. I have had plenClftil wages befbre hand, and I 
■ro anre I shall never earn the least mite. The Lord acxwpt me hi his 
Son. and give me to walk in the light, and gite us to walk In the 
tight, aa he Is the light 1 He It la that enlightcneth oar darkneua, oni 
blackneaa. I dare not eay He hldeth hit fkoe fVom me. He gireth me 
to see light in hia light. One beam In a dark plaoe hath exceeding moeh 
refreahment in it i bleeaed be bis name for ehlning upon ao dark a heart 
as mine I Ton know what my manner of llf^ hath been. Oh, I lived 
in, and lored daikneaa, and hated light ; I was a chief— the chief of 
tinners. Thia it true. I hated godllneea. yet God had mercy on me I 
Oh, therichee of hIa memy I Fraisa Hhn Ibr me; pray for me that he 
who hath begun a good work would perfect It In the d^ of Chriet. 

' Salnte all oiy friends in that Ikmily whereof you are yet a memb^. 
I am much bounden to them for their love. Ibleaa the Lord fhr them 4 
and that my son. by tlielr proonreraent, it to well. Let him hate your 
prayera, your connael ; let me have Ihem. 

' Salute yonr husband and sister frum me. He la not a man of his 
\>ordl He promised to write about Mr. Wrath, of Kpphigi but, aa yet, 
I noeiTsno letters 1 pnt him In mind to do what with convenienoymay 
be done fCir the poor coualn I did goUdt him atwut, 

• Onoe more, JSrewelL The Lord be with yon : ao prayeth 
^ Your ^uly loTing cooidn, 

■ OUVEH CSOMWILt."" 

So modem puritan — no evangelical reader can mistake 
the meaning of this letter. Hnndi-eda of snch documents 
ue atiU crossing this kingdom, day and night, expressing 



■ Ilinrioe^ Stat* P^eca, I. p. 1. 
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ihe sentiments of tmly devout natoreH towards each otlieT, 
tliougli Mr. C&rlfle knoweth it not .' The reference to 
early life here made will not be understood by auch persons 
aa necessarilj denoting eaxly profligacy, bat as showing 
tiiat Cromwell, from haTing been r^gionsly thoughtless, 
bad become religioiisly thonghtfiil — a man changed &om a 
worldlj t« a ChristiEut habit of soul. It is the natnral 
language of the regenerated — the new created spirit. The 
M b*)"""'' and the Cromwells were akin, and we can imagine 
the group of kindred natures, in a double sense, who 
assembled thus, and conversed thus, in the old house at 
Otes, in Essex, performed their pleasant courtesies, and 
said their pleasant things each to the other more thaa two 
centuries ago — bnt as Mr. Carlyle beautifiiUy writes, 

* they are vanished, tbey and tlieir speeches — all silent, 
' like the echoes of the old nightingales that sung that 
' season, like the blossoms of the old roses. Oh Death, 

* Oh Time!' 

The next letter of this sort we shall select, was written 
in 1646. It is addressed to his daughter Bridget, who in 
the early part of that yeai had become the wife of Com- 
missary-General Ireton. The ' sister Claypole,' mentioned 
in it, was not more than sixteen years of age — Bridget was 
two-and-twenty. 

'T>EAB Dauohteh, — T WTit< not to thy haBbHnd, partly to stoM 
If^Hlble, for <nie line of mine begeta nuny of hie, whfcli 1 doubt makes 
him dtap loo ]>t«i pirtly tKi:aii« 1 am mjHif IndlapoMd at tbu time, 
hating gome other «milderatlanB. 

' Your friends at Ely are well i your slater Claypole Is, I trugt in 
mercy, exerdaed with some perplexing thooghts. She sees her own 
Tsni^ and carnal mind, bewailing it ; (he seeks after (u I hope alw) 
wlist will satlsty. And thtu to be a seeker is to be of the best seet neM 
to aSndari and goeh an one sbail erery ^ihfU, humble seeker be at 
the end. Happy seeker— happy Onder I Whoever tasted that (be Lord 
li gradona, without some sense of Klf-Tanlty and badness ? Who ever 
tuted that graciunsnesa of His. and could go less in desin — lesa than 
presBlng aHer Aill enjoyment > Dear heart, press on ; let not hnaband, 
let not anything cool Ihy iStctioza alter Christ. I hope he will be an 
oocagkHi to Inflame them. That whioh is best worthy of lore In thy 
husband ii that of the image of Christ be beats. Lodi on that and lore 
H best, and all ttie rat tbr that. I pray for thee and him i do so fiir me." 

■ HsrleisQ H88. Ko. S9SB, fU. Mt. 
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If this be not a diaoloanre of tbe real man, of the CIiriB> 
tiiui, and of the Christian as » father, where shall we find 
itP Take the following, also, written to the wife of 
Bicbard Cromwell, three years later, when the writer waa 
' aboard the John,' embarked on hia expedition to Ireland. 

■ Mt Dear Dxcohteh.— Tonr letter «m very welcome to me. I 
tike to aee an^ttiliig tfaa four band -, beoaae, Inileed, I lUck not to aj 
1 do entirely lore ran. And, therefore. I liope ■ mud of advloe will not 
be nnweloome nor unuceptabte to thee. 

' I desire yon both to mike it, ilWTe all thlnga, joai bagln«M to aeek 
the Lord ; to be jyequently calling upon him that he would mBolfeit 
hfanaelf to ron in hIa Son i Bud be llstcuInK what retume he makee to 
70a, tor he wlU be Bpeaking In your ear and In yonr heart. If you attend 
thereunto. I deolre you to provoke your huband tikewiae thereunto. 
Aa fbr the pleunrea of thl« life and outward builaeee, let that be upon 
tlie bye. Ba abore all then thingi by faith in Christ; and then yon 
■hall hare the true nee and comfort of them, and act otherwise, 1 bare 
much estlafactloii In hope yaui spirit la this way set ; and I de^re you 
may grow la grace and In the knowledge of our l<ird and Saviour 
Jemi Chilit, and that I may hear tltereDr, The Lord is leiy uear, 
which we see by his wonderital wofka ; and, therefbre. he looks that wo 
of this generation draw Dear to him. Tlili late great mercy of Ireland 
is a great manU^tatlmi thereof: yoor husband will aeqiudnt yoa with 
ft. We sliOHld be much Mined up hi our qilrils to thankflilneaa. We 
mneh need the ipbit of Cbilit to enable us to ptaiM God fbr bo >d- 
mirable a merey. 

' The Lord Una tlM«, my dear daoghtert 

■ I rat, thy lo^ng (atber, 

' OUTEB CaOKWEIX.'* 

Bichard Cromwell and his wife resided fkim the time of 
tbeir marriage with the lady's father, to whom Cromwell 
writes as foUows, in 1650 : — 

' DsAa BnoTHEB, — The exceeding otowd of bniinua I bid in Londan 

Is the best eiciue I can make for my allenoe in this way. Indeed, ^, 
my heart beareth me iritneaa I want no albotlon to you or yoorl ; yon 
are all often In my poor prayen. 

' I should be glad to hear how the little Brat doth. I ooidd chide 
both fWlher and mother for theb- neglects of me : I know my son 1> idle, 
but 1 had better thoughts of Doll. I doubt now her htuband bath 
sptdled her ; pray tell her so ttom me. If I had as good Insure as they 
I tbODld witte eometimea.— The Lord bless them. I hope you give my 
•on good counsel : I beliefe he needs it. He Is In the dangerous time 
of Usage, and Itl a TeryvalD world. Oh, how good It Is to cloHt witb 
Chriat b^imea ; there is nothing else wrath the looking afta. I 
beaeach you. calf upon him i I hope you will dfschaige my duty and 
yoni own lore ; you see how I am employed. I nMd ^ty t I know 

• Fonter'sCioniwell.isg, ftomUSa. ofLradHugeal. 
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wbkt I feel. Oreftt plwe and tiiiiin«e In the world la not voMh the 
looking after i 1 sbonld luTe no comfort in mine, but ttut 1117 hope ia 
in the Lord's presenoe, I have not Kmght the*e thing* 1 truly I have 
been called nnlo them bf the Lord, and therefore am not wllhoat lome 
anorance that He vlU enable h<a poor worm and weak aervant to do 
Ui will, and to fnlfll mj generaHon. In thia I dedre ronr prayer*. 
Desiring to be loringly remembend to my dear lialer, to ooi aon kod 
daughter, to our cooiin Anne, and the good fUnSly, I rest. 



The aboTe epietle was written in prospect of hie expedi- 
tion, to Scotland, and the wearinesB of tnrmoil, and the dia- 
position it evinces to look to something more trustworthy 
than the gratitude of man, or the gains of this life, as the 
object of hope, are aooh ae a Christian heart might well be 
BupposedtoexperienceinsnohcircnmstanceB. Tliedangers ' 
of that expedition were great and protracted. The friends 
of the army and of the parliament throughont Sngland 
were filled with alarm. Bat onr next letter is WTitt«n by 
Cromwell to his wife, the day after the decbire victory at 
Dnnbar. 

• Uv Deakebt. — I have not leiaore to mite mnch. Bat I oould 
Chide thee that hi man; of tbjr letlcra thou writeat onto me, that I 
Bhonld not be nnmlndM of thee and thy little onea. Truly, if I Ioto 
you not too well. 1 think I err not on the other hand much. Then art 
dearer to me tlian any oreatore : let that eoffloe. The Lord hath ehowed 
OB an GEoeeding mercy : who can tell bov great It Is ? Hy weak folth 
has tieen upheld. I hive been in my inward man marrellonaly aup. 
ported ; though, I assure thee, I grow an old man, and feel Inflrmitlea of 
age marrellonaly stealing npon mo. Would my rormptions did as ftst 
decrease! Pray on my behalf Inthe latter respect. The particulan of 
our late incceia Hairy Tane or Qllbcrt lackering will Impart to tliee. 
My love to all deal friends. Treat tUne, 

■Ouvis CBOMWEIi.t 

The next letter to the aame person extant, ia also from 
Scotland, about nine months later. The 'Betty' men- 
tioned was Cromwell's daughter, Mrs. Claypole, still Tery 
yonng. 

• Mt I^abebt,— I praise the Lord that I have increaaed in atrength 
In my outward man 1 bat that will not aaUafy me, except I get a heart 
to lore and Bene my heavenly Father better ; and get more or the light 
Of hia cotmtenanee, which Is better than life, and more power orer my 
eottnptiona : In tlieee hopei I wait, and un not without expectation 1^ 

• Hanis, BIS. t IWd. 
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■ gndoiu ntim. Prar for me i tral; T do d^l; fijr thM uid the dear 

f^illyi and God Almlghtr bleu ;« all wltb hia qilrltnal blesBlngB. 

< Und poor Betl? of the Ijord's great meroy. Oh. I de^ie ber Dot 
ODly to Aeek the Lord in her neoee^ty. but In deed uid in truth to turn 
to the Lofd 1 and to keep dIou to him -, and to take heed of a depart- 
ing heart, and of being odeued with worldly Tanitiea and ' worldly 
M4npan7» which T doubt she li too euhject to. 1 eameetly and fre- 
quently pray fbr her. and for him. Trtily they are dear to me, yeiy 
dear { and I am in fear lest Satan shoold deoeive them— knowing how 
weak our hearts are. and bow subtle tlte adienary la, and what way the 
deceltAilnese of oar hearts and tbe vain world make tot hii temptaClone. 
The Lord give them truth of heart b> Um. Let them take him in 
truth, and they shaU And hint. 

' Hy love to the dear little ona ; I pray fiv graee for them, I thank 
mem for their letters ; let me hare them often. 

'Beware of my Lord Herbert's resort to your house. If he do so. It 
may oocadon aoandaU as If T were hargalnhig with him. Indeed be 
wise : you know my meaning. Uiud Sit Harry Yane of tbe bnsiness oT 
my estate ; Ur. Floyd knows my whole mind in that matter. 

' If 1>1<A Cromwell and his wife be with you, my dear lOTe to them. 
T pray tbr them ; they shall, Ood willing, hear from me. I lore them 
tery dearly. Truly I am not able as yet to write much ( I am weary, 
and reet thine, ' Oijv£h Cmokweu,.'* 

We hare also BDother short epistle sent to the same Itidf 
die next month. 

• Ht Deabest,— I ooold not satia^ myself to omit this peat, although 
I bare not much to write i yet, Indeed, I lore to write to my dear, who 
It Tery much in my heart. It Sojt me to bear thy soul prot^WKth i tbe 
Lord increase his Ikrours to thee uuyn and more. The greatest good 
thy tonl can wish Is, Chat tbe Lord lift npoQ thee tbe light of his 
COUnleDanoe, whloh is belter than life. Tbe Lord bless all thy good 
counsel and example to all those about thee, and bear thy prayeia, and 
accept thee always. 

' I am glad to bear thy son and daughter are with tbee. I hope tbou 
wilt have some good opportunity of good adrioe to him. Preeeut my 
duty to my mother, my loie to all the family. Stltl pray foi thine, 

'OuV£It CBOHirELI..t 

And the following occurs in a, letter of the same year to 
Mr. Mayor, the fatherof Mrs. Biehard Cromwell, touching 
tiie eitravagBiice of the said Eichard — a most contemptible 
ofiehoot from a noble stook. How mtist the old man's 
heart haTe bled when shaping these vexed and tronbled 
sentences! 

■ Bumtidand. 3Sth July, ISSl. 
' DBAS Bbotreb, — I bear my son hath exoeeded his allowaooe, and 
Is In debt. Truly I cannot commend him therein -, wisdom requiring 
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his UtIdb wlthtn nimpui. uul tfalUiig (br It kt tale buidi. And In m^ 
Jndgment, the repiitttian uiBlug tbesoe in>uld hne been mtm nal 
bODoiir thu vhat li attalnnl the other waf' I beUeve Tshi men will 
■peitc well of blm that doea Ul. 

' I dulre TOUT tUthfOlnew (he being aiaa joar cmoemment ai well 
u mine) to adtite him lo ■iq>roTe binuelf 10 the IiOid la hia oooiM of 
111^ ; uid to seanA big itiCnM tor a rnle to bis oatunleDu ,' *nd to »ek 
grille fhim CbrlN to enable him to walk therein. Tbie bath 11& in it, 
and will oome to BoniewbHE : vbat 1a a poor oreatnro witbont tbl«? 
This will not abridge of lawful pleasorea i but leash mob a nae of them 
as will bare the peace of a good etuucleuw going aloaig wttb It. Sir, 
1 write what Is in my heart : I pray jon oommonloate aj mind herdu 
to mjr son. and be bis remembnuie«r In theae thbigi. Tmlr I lora 
Mm. be li dear to me ; so 1b bli wift i and fbr tbdr lakee do I tbnl 
write. The; shall not want comfort or eueoonifemeat tnaa me. » far 
U I maj ftflbnl It- But Indeed I cannot tbink I do weO to feed a 
YOloptnoni hnmonr In my son, if be ahonld make pleasorei the bo^ueM 
of bit lift. In a time when some preciouB BBlnti an bleeding and 
bteathing ont tbdi laat fOt tbe safety of the reat. ** 

We suppose onr readera to hare perused these letters 
atton.tiTelj', and we a»k what motives beside those arising 
from sincere religious conviction can possibly be regarded 
Be disposing sncb a man to write in this manner, Urns 
priratelj, and to such persons, from year to year through 
a long life f What is the view before us in these pa^rs 
6f the character of Cromwell in respect to religion, as it 
most have been known in his domestic relations f Nearly 
all these beautiful letters were printed a century ago, 
surely the thhti who had not read them, should not hare 
deemed himself competent to publish opinions concerning 
the man by whom they were written P On the other hand, 
is it too much to say of one who hat read these documents, 
and who still affects to regard the writer of them as a 
religious dissembler, that he muat be, in this instance, 
either knave or idiot — a man on whom it were vain to ex- 
pend the force of evidence P 

We shaU not soon forget the feeling with which we first 
read the brief and incidental mention made by Thurloe of 
the manner in which the mother of Cromwell bid him 
farewell on her death-bed. Here it is, with a comment 
from Mr. Carlyle not unworthy of the text. 
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'OnFrfdft7, SeoKtUT Thniloe writer luddentillr, •SSj Lord Pro- 
teotOT'i moUier, of nEsety-fEnir yun old, died la^t Djgbt. A little before 
her death, ihe gare my lord her blessiiig. in these worda : * Tht Lord 
etmae bit tace lo ehine npon yon ; and comfbrt ;an In all yonr adrenl- 
liee ; and enable foo to do great thLngA for the glory of your Host 
High God. and to be a relief onto Hia people. My dear eon, I leavs 
my heart with tlxe«. A good night I"* and therewith aank into her long 
deep, Ei-en so. Worde of onn ue bat Idle, Thoa brare orte, mother 
of a hero, &rewell I Kinety-fhor years old. ' The royalties of Whits- 
bsU,' says Ludlow, rery orHlibiy, ' were of BtnaU moment to her ^ st the 
Boond of a musket she would often be afraid her ion was shot ; and 
Oonld not be satisfied anlees she saw him once a day st least.' She, 
old, weak, wearied one, she eannot help him with his reiWetory pedant 
parliaments, with his anabaptist plotters, royalist assassins, sud world- 
wide conrosloai ; but she bids him be strong, be comforied In God. And 
so good night I And in the still Etemitie* and dirine SUeaoes— well, 
on they not divine !■— Vol. il. p. g 10. 

We need not remind our readers of what is guggested 
fa; pasBagea like tiiese as bi the estimate formed of the 
religions and the general character of Cromwell by persons 
who had tiie beet means of knowing him. Nor need we 
sta1« the reasons which have disposed uh to assign so large 
a apace to the evidence in favour of Cromwell's sincerity 
when eipresBing himself after this maimer with regard to 
reUgion. The remaining points in this history regarded 
as most vulnerable, have respect to the paeaing of the Self- 
denying Ordinance ; to the part which he took in respect to 
the Death of the King ; and to hia assumption of the Pro- 
tectorate, together with the project about his taking the 
Title of King. We do not mention tJie dismissal of the 
Sump Parliament in this place, because sufficient esplana- 
tioQ on that point has been already given. 

With regard to the passing of tie Self-denying Ordi- 
n8nc«, ve judge the conduct of Cromwell in tliat matter 
to hare been unimpeachable. The battle of Marston- 
Moor, which placed the royalists at so great disadvantage 
in the war, was followed, after a few weeks, by the capitu- 
lation of Eaaex in the west ; and the want of promptitude 
on the part of the parliamentary generals in seizing upon 
advantages, and some other causes, contributed in the 
autunm of that year to produce considerable dissension in 
• Taighuk*! Pdl Fapen, relaUng to the I'nit«et(r>te,L Bl. 
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the arm^. In one dmiion, the jmiowy Bubsuting between 
Essex uid Wftller had proved the occasion of moch incOD- 
Tenienoa and loeB ; in the other, oommanded by the Earl 
of Manchester and Cromwell, differeoceB had arisen in 
relation to great principles and public measures. Man- 
chester had become a faroorite with the pariioment and 
the people from his being the onlj peer impeached with 
the five membera. He accepted his commaad with re- 
luctance, and was certainly unequal to it. He was, more> 
over, a presbyterian, and listened too readily to the 
intolerant si^emea of that class of religionists in both 
kingdoms. The protection which Cromwell extended to 
the independents, brought many of that sect, and of several 
others, to his standard — a circumstance which could not 
fail to provoke the jealousy and reaentment of the preshy' 
terian parly, espetnally of the brethren of that persuasion 
from Scotland. It became a matter of grave ooncemment 
with those persons to put down this new heresy called 
' liberty of consdence ;' while Cromwell, on the other hand, 
insisted on toleration, and on a more vigorous prosecution 
of the war than was to be expected so long as the chief 
conunand remained in the hands of such men aa Essex and 
Manchester. This was bold ground to take, but it was the 
wise— the patriotic ground. These commanders were weak 
enough to suppose ibai, something less than victory would 
Bnffice to bring the king to reasonable terms. In conse- 
quence, ihey were hazarding the whole cause of the par- 
liament through (he fear of giving it an undue advantage 
orer that of the king. They seemed less afraid of being 
beaten, than of being too powerM as compared with the 
power opposed to them. 'We wonder not that Cromwell 
should be heard to say, in some of his momenta of indig- 
nation, ' There could be no good state of things agaSn until 
'they had done with lorda;' or that he should have ex- 
pressed his disgnst of these half-measures by declaring 
that ' if he met the Idng in battle, he would discharge hia 
' pistol at the king as readily as at another man.' 
But, on the ground of such speeches, an attempt was 
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made to get up a proeecntion against him, as an incendiaiy, 
and a seditious person. Th.e more violent preab^riana 
were not wittont liope that bj such means the least tlung 
accomplislied Bgainst this ' darling of the sectaries' ■would 
be his expulsion from the army. Bat Principal Baillie, 
one of their number, who records this feet, is obliged to 
acknowledge, that in the army mider Cromwell, and, 
according to report, in that under Waller, the inde- 
pendents, both among officers and men, were as two to one 
— ' and those of the far most reeolate and confident men 
for the parliament party.' It was not to be expected that 
Cromwell, conscious of beingthus supported, wooldremain 
passive under this attack. From his place in the Commons 
he urged the adoption of the measure since well known by 
tlie name of the Self-denying Ordinance. This ordinance, 
the necessity of which was atrenuonsly insisted on by Sir 
Harry Vane, required that no member of either house of 
parliament should be the holder of any military office afUr 
a certiuii day. The effect of this measure would be to 
remoTe Essex and Manchester from their place as com- 
manders, a loss towhich the Scots might be reconciled, aa 
it taught them to expect the removal of Cromwell, and at 
the same time would leave them tiie talents and the presby- 
terianism of Sir Thomas Fairfax and General Skippon. 
This project was strongly opposed in the Lords, nor was 
it until tiie bill had undergone such change as to take with 
it a reCroapedive bearing only, that the peers could be 
induced to give it their sanction. In the shape it ultimately 
assumed, it was a measure which simply required that such 
membersofparliament as held military commissions should 
resign them. It was a resolution for the moment, and no law 
or rule for the future. This ordinance passed the Upper 
House on the 3rd of April, 1645, and was to take effect at the 
end of forty days from that date. When that interval 
drew near its close, Cromwell, who had been occupied in 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury, joined the parliament 
army under Fairfax, then quartered near Windsor. On 
tite day following, Fair&x received a command &om the 
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oonmiittee of botlt kingdoms, requiring Um to Bend 
Cromwell into Oxfordahire to prevent a jnnction between 
die king's armj and a body of caTalry under conunand of 
Prince Eupert. CromweU discovered the enemy, con- 
sisting of four regiments, near Islip Bridge, in that connty, 
and putting them to flight, he slew many, possessed 
himself of the queen's standard, and returned with about 
two hnndred prisoners. He was then sent to protect the 
associated counties, the royalists having assembled in 
considerable force in their neighbourhood; while the 
Scots, dissatisfied with some recent proceedings, refosed 
to advance ftirther southward. The first order from the 
committee to the army under Fairfax was, that it shonld 
march into the west ; but the lord-general was soon called 
from Taunton to watch the motions of the grand army 
under the king, which moved in the direction of &.e 
midland counties. In prospect of an engagement, which 
would probably decide this great controversy, Fairfax 
was anxious that his cavalry shonld be placed under the 
command of Cromwell. He wrote to the parliament to 
that effect, and Cromwell was immediately required, by a 
vote of the two honses, to join the gruid army near 
Northamptim. He did so on the 13th of June, and on the 
day following the battle of Naseby was fought. The 
signal victory of that day was attributed mainly to his 
courage and capacity ; and the respect entertained for hia 
services, together with the general impression as to their 
probable value in juture, produced a further suspension of 
this ordinance from time to time in his favour. The rule 
waa dispensed with, moreover, for a while, in favour of other 

It is obvious, that the ciroumttanees now mentioned, 
were not of Cromwell's proonring, and that they oonld not 
have been foreseen by him. Not to have retained his 
office up to the day when the royalists and parliamentarians 
fronted each other at Naseby, would have been to rcAise 
obedience to Uiose who had a right to command hia 
services : and not to hare accepted the dispensation in hia 
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fATOor tAet the ditj of tli&t battle, would hare been to 
abuidon tlie interests of those liat«d sectariea by whose 
resoluteness and self-sacrifice the deoisive blow — the blow 
which could alone bring peace — had been given. It had 
been provided bj the hite ordinance, that these men shonld 
be allowed to serve their country at the peril of their lives, 
without pledging themselves, at least for a time, to the 
Solemn League and Covenant — an intolerant oath, which 
bound men as adherents to preebyterianism, and as oppo- 
nents to everything beside. Cromwell, in his despatch 
&om the field to the parliament, refers to the conduct and 
claims of these persons — the * godly party,' aa he elsewhere 
describes them, who had also turned the scale on the 
better side at Marston-Moor. ' Honest men,' he writes, 
' have served you faithfiiUy in this action. Sir, they are 
■ trusty; I beseech you in the name of God not to dia- 
' courage them. I wish this action may beget thankfulness 
' and humility in all that are concerned in it. He that 
' ventures his life for the liberty of his country, I leuh he 
' trutt God for the libertg ij/" hi* conscience, and you for 
' the liberty he fights for.' The above is not the history of 
the self-denying ordinance, as given by Clarendon, Hume, 
and others of that school ; but it is the true account, that 
now given by our best informed writers, and that which 
Mr. Carlyle has done well to follow. 

But Cromwell was a party to the trial and execution of 
the king — can that be vindicated P Perhaps not. But his 
conduct in that matter deserves what has very rarely been 
bestowed upon it — a fair statement. Charles was nursed 
in duplicity, and proved too apt a scholar in the school in 
which he was trained. His father was a great person in 
matters of king-crall. In his judgment, to be skilled as a 
dissembler was to be skilled in the science of ruling. The 
wisdom, accordingly, of this ' Solomon' of his age, consisted 
in a little chapman sort of cunning, which brought him 
into every kind of trouble, and remains as a foul blot upon 
his memory. Buckingham, the favourite who governed 
Charles in his early years, was a person still more regard- 
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leBB of tratli, and of piiadple in erery form. Eia condnot 
in the afiair of the Spanish match Euniliamed the jotmg 
prince ivith the practice of deception to anj extent for 
state purposes. His infioence over the king and tike 
cabinet on ihe accession, of Charles to the throne, destrojed 
all confidence in the goremment. The commons could not 
be certain as to the use that would be made either of 
monej or armaments, if placed at the serrice of the 
ministers of the crown. Theking himself naturally ahared 
in tbis diatraat. But the first marked indication of 
infirmity of this nature in tiie cbarsoter of the new 
monarch, was in his conduct with regard to the famous 
Petition of Bight — a bill which aimed not to introduce 
new law, but merely to give cleameaa and certainty to the 
old. Through many weeks, Charlea resorted to every 
available aubterfiige in the hope of cmshing that measore. 
When reaiatance had become vain, he appeared in his 
place in the House of Lorda, to give it his sanction. The 
commons were all present. But in place of aajiug, as usual, 
'Let it be law, as is deaired,' the king returned a wordy 
evasive reply, of a nature to show titat white pretending to 
give the bill his approval, he had resolved not to hold it 
SB of the least authority. The commons were amazed, 
indignant, grieved; and in the debate which followed, 
were moved even to tears, and to the utterance of strange 
lamentations over the scene tltey had witnessed. At length 
the tfue conatitntional affirmative was extorted from the 
throne. But the king waa atill careful to intimate, that 
what had been thus done, would not be found in the least 
to affect the course of his government; and when the 
printed copies of the petition were issued, it waa discovered 
that the constitntional affimutiTe which the commona had 
extorted, had been erased, and the evasive reply which they 
had been unanimous in r^ecting had been substituted in 
its room, and that this piece of fraodhod been perpetrated 
at the command of the Idng ! From that time the dreodAd 
truth was out, notorious to ail men — the king camnot be 
tnutedl The twelve years of miamle which ensued, in 
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contempt of tlie moet solenm proriBionB of tbEtt petition, 
could not fiiil to deepen this perikms comiction in the 
public mind. In 1631, CharleR riaited Scotland, and 
towards the p&iliament of his native ootmtrj hie conduct 
was in the same degree arbitrary and perfidious. Henoe 
the Scottish insoTgenta of 1638, having once taken anns, 
were bound not to relinqnish them, in any circunutancea 
that might leave them at all dependent, either on the 
demency, or on the fidelity, of the eovereign. The ume 
position precisely, became that of the popular leaders 
in the Long Parliament, soon after that assembly waa 
convened. They had committed themaelvea againat the 
king: and that fact was not more certain, than thatt in any 
settlement of the qneations at issue, it would be madneas 
to confide in the magnanimity or in the truth of the 
posaeaaorofthe snpreme power. The attempt to seize the 
five membeni atrengthened every impieaaion of this nature. 
They conld not doubt that the moment of the king'a 
returning power would be the moment of bia revenge. 
Hence the seeming rigour of the demands made upon the 
orown by the parliament. Hence the difficulty, tlie im- 
posaibdity, both before the commencement of the war 
and afterwards, of bringing negotiations to Buch a result 
as could be deemed aafe for tlie leading parliamentariana, 
and at the same time be acceptable to the monarch. The 
victory of If aseby gave the army posseaaion of the king's 
Cabinet, containing his private papers ; and thos^ papers, 
as all the world knows, were snch as to demonstrate that 
the worst impresaiona with regard to the insincerity — the 
deeply seated perfidy — of the sovereign, were only too 
well founded. From that day, to the day on which it waa 
resolved that no further communication ^onld be made to 
him, and that no scheme of settlement should be entertained 
taking the slightest cognizance of his pretensions, he was 
a man employed — to use tlie language of Ireton — in en- 
deavouring ' to regain by stratagem what he had lost 1:^ 
fight.' !Even Lord Clarendon, when writing to his colleagne, 
Secretary Nicholas, and touching on this feature in the 
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ohai-acter of their roaster, excluma, ' Oh, Mr. Secretary, 
'those stratagema hare given me more sad hours than all 
' the nuBfortimes in war which have befallen tlie king, and 
' look like tte effects of God's anger towards ui !' Every 
negotiation upon the snrfBce, had some connteT-intrigtie 
beneatli. Catholics were thus played off against Protes- 
tants, Scots against Englishmen, and Englishmen against 
each other. In the judgment, and, it would seem, in the 
conscience, of the poor deluded monarch, this was tlie 
' game' — to use his own laogusge — which it became him tn 
prosecnte. He flattered himself that no party could 
possibly be the winning party without the make- weight of 
his adhesion to it. We must confess that our wonder is, 
not that Cromwell at lengtli abandoned him, bnt rather 
that he should be seen looking with hope so long in that 
direction. In the autumn of 1647, he exposed himself to 
snspioion, resentment, and even to the signs of open revolt 
in iha army, by his protracted effort to bring Charlea to 
such terms as might have placed bim again upon the 
throne. But it waa while thus employed, that the king 
was detectedin that intrigue with the Scots which led to 
the invasion under Hamilton, and to the royalist rising 
some months later. The toil, peril, and bloodshed attendant 
on this second civil war, were all traced to those machina- 
tions of the king ; and the army could no longer be brought 
to regard him with forbearance. They had punished 
many an inferior delinquent— why should the ' grand de- 
linquent' be allowed to go free P Such was their language, 
and the feeling which it expressed whs not to be allayed. 
It is quite true that at this point Cromwell might have 
halted — might have resigned his commisEion, and have 
withdrawn to private life. But he saw — though most of 
his censors have been Uttle competent to such foresight — 
tlie chaos that would ensue, the power that would soon 
regain its ascendancy in that confiision, the vengeance that 
would then descend on every head that had been con- 
epiououB in the cause of the parliament, and the destructiou 
which would then come on all those great interests for the 
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Bake of wLit^ so mooh hail b«en endured, tmd dafed, and 
ftccomplislied I WL&t den of the wildemeBB, think you, 
Dould hare given him safety ? The gihbet woidd have been 
hie doom I Think of tim, ye oomfortable elbow-chair 
speculators on the doings of great men — look on the 
alternative before tbia man, and be not very confident in 
making your bad report of hisdoaiaion, uatil quite anre 
that jon really oomprehend the reasons on which that 
decision WM founded, and that you have hearta capable of 
feeling tlie weight there is in them ! 

When Cromwell asBumed the ftmctions of lord-prot«ctor, 
we think he did wisely, and we think his wisdom failed 
him when he hesitated to exchange the title of protector 
for tiiot of king. If our readers will f&yotir us with a sUght 
degree of attention, we think we can make it appear that 
we have not spoken with this freedom imadvisedly. In 
dismissing the Bump parliament, the reason ass^ed was, 
that a better might be convened. But the principle or 
basis on which this better astiiority might be called into 
existence was the difficulty. The one idea of Lndlow — a, 
man of a cold nature and nurow views — was, 'that the 
nation shonld be governed by its own consent.' To which, 
as Ludlow himself informs us, Cromwell rephed, ' I am as 
' much for government by consent as any man, but where 
' shall we find tliat consent? Amongst the prelatioal, 
'presbyterian, independent, anabaptist, orlevellingpartiesP' 
Yes — Lieutenant-Greneral Ludlow, there is the rub. It is 
admitted that you can fight for your one bookish technical 
notion of government by consent, but can you deal with 
the complex practical conception which this grandee per- 
sonage, as yon are sometimes pleased to call him, has now 
submitted to you ? No — that is no part of your mission. 
The substance of Cromwell's argomest with such people 
was — ' Bear in mind, my good malcontent brother, that 
' if &e independent and republican parties are now the 
' victors, the prelatical and presbyteriau parties are still 
* the majority of the nation; and that one of the first acts 
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of & parliAment returned by that mfljority would be, to 
recall the exiled Stuajis, and then to dispose of our 
Lientenant-General Lndlows, and of many more ench 
gentlemen, a« eipediency may suggest! You, my worthy 
theorising friend, may employ yourself in spinning the 
hemp which shall serre as a halter for your own neck, 
bnt for my part, I hope to gire myself to better occupa- 
tion. If the question is to be decided by mere nnmben, 
tie powers of government should at once paas to the 
prelatists and presbyterians ; and the struggle, in future, 
be reduced to some paltry adjustment between those two 
parties. But if it is to be decided by the comparatiTe 
strength of principles in these lands— by the amount of 
mind, energy, and self-sacrifice which principles have been 
found to rally about them in the history of these nations 
during the last twenty years, then it ie no lees clear that 
the government should be in the hands of the men who 
now hold it — men who we resolved on possessing civil 
and religious liberty for themselves, and who are ready to 
extend ttat liberty to others, in the degree in which they 
find men wilUng to receive it, and prepared to make a 
just use of it.' 

Such, it is manifest, were Cromwell's general views, and 
_t was upon plans in harmony with the great principle 
involved in these views, that the three parliament* 
assembled by him were convened. The basis of sufirage 
chosen was as large as was compatible with the ascendancy 
of the party, who, upon an appeal to the sword, had proved 
to be ike most powerful — to have with it the real mind 
and might of England. The first parliament assembled by 
Cromwell — the Little Parliament — consisted of persons 
chosen from their known adhesion to the existing order of 
things — grave, devout, honest men, who went to work on 
the right things, hut with somewhat more speed than judg- 
ment. Onthc dismissal of that assembly, Cromwellasaumed 
the of&ce of protector. In this capacity he summoned two 
parliaments, from whose hands he experienced gross ill- 
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treatment ; and finilin g it imposBible to goTem bj their 
means, his only course waa to iuibrm tbem that he must 
endeavour to do without their aaaistance. 

It ii at this point in the histoi; of Oromwell, that a 
itrong feature in our national character becomea especially 
observable. Under Lonis XIV., the French people were 
content to be enslaved and impoverished to almoet any 
extent, so long^aa the victories of the king tended to inreet 
them with military glory — to proclaim their sovereign as 
the gra-nd monargue, and themselves im the great nation. 
Since that time, also, the French have been willing to 
barter all their impassioned schemes with regard to 
national liberty, for the glare of natjoual conquest, attach- 
ing themselves readily to any person or policy promising 
to minister compensation to them in that form.. Very 
different has been the feeling of our countrymen. The 
protector stood before his generation as the great com- 
mander of his times. ' Cond^,' said Queen Christina, 'has 
done great things, but your CromweU has done greater.' 
Since the days of our Plantagenete, no Englishman had 
brought the same high mditaj^ talents to the service of 
his country ; and no man through the long line of our 
princes had done so much to make the name of England 
honourable and of weight among the nations. But all 
this availed him not. The people of England were not to 
be fascinated, even by such means. They clung with a 
feeling of hereditary pride to the thought of being governed 
by such men only as had descended from their ancient 
kings ; and by such iikstitutious only as had been be- 
queathed to them by a remote — and, as they would ikin 
think, by a generous ancestry. Hence their attention was 
too easily diverted from Cromwell's great genius as a 
soldier, from his eminent pohtical wisdom, his private 
virtues, liis genuine patriotism, and even from the magna- 
nimity which gave so much imposing splendour to his 
foreign policy. In place of dwelling with exultation on 
such themes, the minor faults in the character and pro- 
ceedings of this hero seejn to have been always before 
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them, and tlieir great talk atill was about &e necessity of 
restoring the exiled family, on proper conditions, amd 
about the folly of supposing tltat there could be tran- 
quillity on any other basis. Hub was very pitiable. Our 
neighbours have been always going astray from their 
vanity, and we have been nearly as often going oBtray from 
ourpride. WehaTebothfallenshortofthepropermanhood 
of nations. We have given supremat^ to persons rather 
than to principles — in place of knowing how to sabordinate 
the former duly to the latter. With the weakness of 
children, we have mistaken the shadow for the substance ; 
and have given that worship to the symbol, even when 
mutilated and dishonoured, that should have been reserved 
for the thing signified. 

No man understood the feeling of our countrymen in 
this respect better than Cromwell himself He knew, 
also, that whUe the folly of this prejudice might be easily 
eiposed, it could never be the wisdom of the Englidi 
statesman to be unmind^ of its prevalence and power. 
The civil war, moreover, waa not, in his view, a war carried 
on against monarchy itself, but against an arbitrary form 
of it, which had become incompatible with the harmony of 
the different elements in our mixed oonstitution. If he 
sometimes expressed himself in terms which seemed to 
bespeak httle reverence of lords, or even of kingship, this 
was done at partioular junctures, and in particular circum- 
stances, which account for such language, without obliging 
us to suppose that he was at any time, in the proper sense, 
a republican. Hence the effort made by him to bring 
about a successM negotiation with the king, down to so 
late a period. Nothing was more uatoral than that 
bis experience should have disposed him to regard re- 
publicanism as being in itself the best form of government; 
and had he found the people of England prepared to think 
so, and to conform themselves to the spirit of such institu- 
tions, it is easy to conjecture the course he would have 
taken. But this he knew was by no means the state of 
things existing about him ; and that which distinguishes 
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him — th&t hj nMch he rises before ub ia a colossal great- 
neu of soul all liis own Bmong the men of that time 
—is, that instead of looking on this la^^ and noble 
England of ours as destined to be the possession of anj 
one of the aeveral partdes then struggling for ascendancy, 
he looked on it as the appointed home of them all ; and 
instead of expecting peace bj giving exclusive mastery to 
any one of them, he aimed to restore tranquillity on a 
baais of mutual concession, justice being equally dispensed, 
as far as possible, to tliem all. The intolerance of the 
pre8byt«rianB was as little to his mind ss ibe old tyranny 
of the bishops ) nhile that iron oligarchy which some men 
woold hare set up under the name of a republic, was a 
scheme, which, in his judgment, could not differ much in 
its working irom the old rule by king and privy council. 
The unsoundness of all these projects was detected at a 
glance by bis piercing and oapacdous intellect ; and his 
more catholic feeling revolted against them as strongly as 
his judgment. None of these parties were the people of 
England. They were only portionB of that people. If 
they would be at peace, they most remember this, must 
learn to think of oQier claims beside their own, most learn 
to be just, tolerant, humane — in a word, the more we fix 
our thought on the character of Cromwell, the more are 
we convinoed that the England of two centuries heikce 
wiU be an England distinguished from what this country 
has been since the age of the commonwealth, and from 
what it now is, as being England partaking in a far greater 
degree of that robust intelligenee, and of that larger and 
m(»e healthy social affoctdon, which are before us in the 
character of this despised, calumniated, but extraordinary, 
high-aouled man. 

When Cromwell assembled his second parliament, in 
the exercise of his new authority as lord protector, it was 
upon a scheme devised to exclude the extremes of mo- 
narchy and of democracy. In his tWd parliament, he 
made a stiU nearer approach to the forms of the old con- 
stitution. But this deference on his part to the general 
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feeling of the nation, found little sympathy among the 
bigot Of pedant men who were retmned aa membera to 
those conTentioiis. They showed themselves persons in- 
capable of lai^e TiewB, men who fomid fitting employ- 
ment in nibbling at details, and who were formidable aa 
impediments to good, not at ^ as an agency by which 
anything of that nature might be accomplished. Wifliont 
the guiding star of that man's genius who had now 
brooght them together, they wonld never have had exist- 
ence as deliberative assemblies. Their enemiea would 
surely have vanqnished them in the bygone struggle. In 
return they now heaped ingratitude npon him, adding to 
it as much of insult as was consistent with, their personal 
safety. We think the only chance of Cromwell in these 
circmnstances was, that he should have assumed the name 
along with the power of sovereignty. He might titns 
give new weight to bis authority, might bring it into 
harmony with the imcieat forms of law, and of the con- 
stitution, and might thus facilitate a retam &om a mUitary 
to a regular government — the only kind of government 
that could be made to secure the affections of the English 
people. What the thoughts of the enemies of Cromwell 
were on this point, we learn irom themselves. ' It was 
confidently believed,' says Clarendon, ' that npon some 
addresses he had formerly made to some principal noble- 
men in the kingdom, and some friendly es:postn1atione 
he had by himself, or through some friend, with them, 
why they would have no acquaintance with him, the 
answer from them severally was, that if he would 
make himself king, they should easily know what they 
had to do, but they knew nothing of the obedience they 
were to pay to a protector ; uid that these returns first 
disposed him to that ambition. They who at that time 
exercised their thoughts with most sagacity, looked upon 
that refusal of his (to take upon him ike title of king) as 
an immediate act of Almighty God towards the king's 
restoration, and many of the soberest men of the nation 
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' confesaed, Eift«F the ting's return, that their dejected 
' Bpirita were wonderfully nused by that infatu&tion of 
' his.' From this course, so much dreaded by the eoemieB 
to Cromwell's power and to Cromwell's principle, he waa 
diverted by a set of military baahaws cailing themselres 
repubhoauB — gentleman who wished to be thought Tery 
profound in the aoienee of Btatesmanahip, eminent persons 
in the construction of constitationB. Unhappily, when 
the protective inflnenee of one master mind was with.- 
drawn fi-om them, the confiision and min which that mind 
had often predicted aa the natural &ait of such extrava- 
gant self-estimatioa wad miserable one-sidedness speedily 
«nsned. It was then proclaimed to all the world, and to 
all coming time, that the mam had been taken away — liiat 
children only remained. 

Whoever becomes tiie servant of tiie public, is ofben 
made to feel that he serves a fickle and an ungrate^ 
master. He has often to prosecute his plans amidst the 
hesitancies of the timid, the coldness of the selfish, the 
neutrahties of the indolent, and amidst the petty cen- 
Eoriousness to which the necessities of self-defence are 
always prompting such people. Over a large nrface, 
moreover, he will be regarded as the invader of great in- 
terests, real or imaginary, and will be nisundenrtood, 
calumniated, wronged. If he would be steadfast to his 
purpose, he must not seem to see half the childishness, 
nor half the ingratitode, which will be betrayed in quar- 
ters whence better things might have been expected. It 
will be well if some of his worst enemies are not foond in 
such connexions. In this necessity of forbearance, in this 
endurance of gross injustice, we see a part of the mulct 
which the man must be content to pay who would do 
some great thing. Like that Grreat One, who exme 
to our earth that he might be by eminence the bane- 
factor of our species, such a man must be prepared to 
endnre the contradiction of the foolish and the base 
against himself, and be resolved to serve such parties 
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even agaiiut titeir will. The histor; of great men 
u full of l«880Jis to this effect- In modern timea thej are 
Donhere bo promineat u in the Ufa of Cromnell. At the 
dose of his career he might have said of himaelf — have 
•aid, too, without arrogance — no man ever did to much to 
serve his coimtry and found so sonj a rotnm. Nor have 
inatt«ra improved maoh in this respect during the long in- 
terval since his decease. It is only witiiia the lost qnartor 
of a centnrj that aaj approach to a fiur hearing of hia 
case has been permitted in oar dominant literature. In- 
deed, were he to retnm to ds again, we ue not sure that 
the verdict would be go flattering as some men preimne, 
evesi among those who now daub him with much praise. 
We are satisfied that the narrow jrejadicee which obtain so 
widely among onr evangelical prote»tant» would find small 
favour in his ejea. This sect, or that, might talk aa 
though the world were made for it, and for the carTying 
out of its own favourite projecta ; bat such pleasant con- 
ceits would receive small encouragement from the hand of 
CromweU. He would insist that the great work of all 
sneh parlies should be to diffiise the Christiaiutj common 
to thvn aU ; and that all party dispntea among them, 
waged so as to interfere materially with that paramonnt 
responiiMHty, must be unwise and unchristian. On this 
ground, we fear diat even CromweD would bo classed by 
some of onr zealoua contemporaries as a half-in-half sort 
of person — a moderate, a trimmer. Sure we are, that in 
no circumstances oould his sympathies be narrowed to the 
affairs of a sect. Our large and glorious England would 
be the only adequate home of his affections. The good 
everywhere, would be the o^ect of his cognisance, and 
homage. We must add, too, that, in the ease si^posed, 
we should deapiur of the sdkool-fJulosof^y of Mr. Carlyle, 
folly as moeh aa of the Christian liberality of aome other 
well meaning persons. We fear that onr author would 
then see little in the religion of CromweU at all differing 
from ihat of the herd of reputed fkoatics with wh<mt this 
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eante Cromwell would be svre to seek hla fellowBhip. 
In tbese alteied circwnstanoeB, it would, we doubt not, 
beoome apparent, that even the nfttunJ genius of the mu> 
had suddenly become dwarfed and vulgarized in the esti- 
niBitioa of the Bsgacioiu gentleman who has now written 
BO eloquently about him. 

If all that Mr. Carlyle has written on Cromwell were 
taken out of the fragmentary and atrange ahape into 
which he has thrown it, and were ' smelted down ' — to use 
a term of hia own — into a little smooth, atraightforward 
English narrative, we think it would prove to be nearly 
such an account as we have now submitted to our readers. 
Bnt it is due to ourselves to aay, that for such viewa of the 
character of Cromwell, we owe nothing to the writings of 
Mr. Cftrljle. These views we derived long since from thoae 
sourcea of information to which Mr. Catlyle has repaired 
more recently; and we think we could make it appear 
that our modem pnritAna generally have not now to begin 
to understand the true character of Cromwell, though it 
may be quite true, as Mr. Carljle supposes, that our literati 
and our dilettanti people, to whom he chiefly addreasea 
himself, have not a little to nnlearn on thia subject. In 
such quarters this publication wiU do a memorable 
service, and in this view we rejoice greatly in it* 
appearance. 

On the recent Beport of the Commissioners of Fine 
Arta, in its relation to the anbject of this article, we need 
say little. It exhibits the said commiaaioners as una- 
nimous in awarding statues in the N«w Palace at West- 
minster to snch men aa Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Heath- 
field, and Bichardson, and as divided about assigning that 
honour to such men as Wycliffe, Enox, and Cromwell. 
We would, however, respectfully suggest to these gentle- 
men, that should it be their pleaanre to abide by this 
decision, the efieets of the new indignity ika» done to the 
memory of Cromwell must be to give him a atiU higher 
place in the veneration and affection of the Engliah people 
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— and to chronicle dteir own names aa those of men, who, 
in this mfttter, were pitiablj enslayed by a TuJgar prejn- 
dice, and a prejudice which they might have seen even in 
their own time waa fast pafising away. The presB ha« 
Bpoken out distinctly enough. The reproach of this deed, 
if pereiBted in, will reat, where it ought to n 
head of its perpetrators. 
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(Uv I. 184T.) 



EmmNn, gentlemen, ia a, very oonsidernble island : in 
England eTerytlung is inaular, eveTything steipB at certain 
limita, nothing is tliere dereloped on a great scale- 
England is not destitute of inTendon ; bnt hiatory de- 
darea ahe doea not poeseaa th&t power of generalization 
and deduction which alone ia able to push on idea or a 
principle to ita entire deveiopment, and to draw irom it 
all the oonaeqnencea which it encloses. Compare the 
political reTolution of England with oura, and yon must 
perceive the profound difference of their respeotiTe cha- 
racters ; on the one hand, eTerything ia local, and pro- 
ceeds from aecondaiy principles ; on the other, everything 
is general and idetd.'t It is now nearly twenty years 
since Tictor Couain, as ' Professor of Philoaophy of tiie 
Facnlty of Literature, at Faria,' thua expreased himself 
concerning English intellect and Engliah history, hia andi- 

• (1.) Cound'Hlitolredeli PhlloBophie. Par H. T. Cousin. S rola. 
— (3.) BitMn de I« Phllosophla Allemand« depnla Leibnitz Jntqit'a 
H«gel. i Tub. Par M. Kaxcbod de Pbnhoeh. — (i.) HMolit de U 
Phllnophle. Fai F. Dauihon. — (1.) A DlKOune on tbe Slsdlea of 
tliBUiillversltr. By Adam Sedowici.M.A,, F.R.S, — (B.) Elemente of 
FerobologT. incIndlDe ■ Critkil Eiunlnittan of Ixwke'i Eanf. Tnoi- 
latsd b; Eer. C. S. Henbt, D.D. New York, IsBa. — (S.) An 
Hlstoiioal andCritlul View oTClie SpecolstlTc FhUoMphr of Europe la 
Uie Hinelemth Centnrr. S^J. D, Uokeu.. A.U. 9 Tola. Sto. ISX. 
t aiBloln de 1« FbOw, xU. Uf<m. 
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tory beiuf; the studente of the College of France. We 
reiDeiabeT Bomething of the feeling, and Bomething of the 
play of imagination, too, which followed upon our first 
reading the above sentenoes. Ab we listened to these 
emphatic words, we saw — or thought we saw, the eaid 
stodentB of the CoUege of France busy in their not«-takinf;. 
One writes, ' Britain, an ialtuid — all islanders have inauiar 
ideas.' Another inscribes, 'large territory necessary to 
generalization and full mental deTelopment, hence all 
English thought local — restricted.' Another records, 
' Islanders may invent, bat cannot expand, can do nothing 
on a great scale.* But aa we saw these young gentlemen, 
the young France of 1828, engaged in secaring these ap- 
parently weighty lessons irom the lipa of their able in- 
stmctor, we were constrained to ask, is this indeed wisdomP 
Is it truth P WiU philosophy vouch for itP Will histwy 
attest itf If this portaon of onr professor's teaching be 
really trustworthy, it most follow that genius is much 
more a question of geography than has been hitherto soa- 
peoted. We know that the nature of a country has often 
much to do with fixing the ultimate character of its people ; 
but that the relation between land and people is of this 
intimate and absolute description, we have never learnt 
from our own old-fashioned philosophy. According to 
this theory, the maps of nations may pretty well supersede 
their histories. The wide flats of the earth, inaemoch aa 
they give to man his largest physical space, must have 
given to him his largest mental elbow-room. To become 
acquainted with human nature in its highest development, 
we must study it as presented to ua in connexion with the 
most extended empires, that is, under the fostering care 
of the moat colossal despotisms! Where the greatest 
sway ia ezerciaed by a single sceptre, there you must ex- 
pect men to be most capable of generalizing and philoso- 
phising (m a large scale. Quantity in respect to territory, 
det«rmiaes quahty in respect to national character. Hence, 
t« see man in his best estate — to see civilization in its 
most matured condition, you most repair to the vast table 
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lands of Africa, Asia, uid India. The old moiiArchiea of . 
those regions most be the glory of hmnanitj. Europe, 
with its erer-intruding seo-sliores, and ita husy net- work of 
mountains and rivers, has no chance of greatness in com- 
parison mih those oontinenls. Its people iwrth of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees may probably make some approach 
towards a respectable mediocrity; but the people south- 
ward of that great belt of moimtaiiia, the people of Spain 
and Portugal, and, above all, the inhabitants of that mere 
tongue of land called Italy, and of that mere speck of 
territory called Greece — among them, as a matter of 
oonrse, or rather, as matter of necessity, eTeijthing most 
be ' insular,' or, at best, ' peninsular,' nothing being ' de- 
veloped on a great scale,' no sign being given of the power 
neoessary to large ' generalization and deduction,' or of tiie 
genius necessary to realise the ' general and ideal,' every- 
thiag, on the contrary, being 'local,' stopping 'ateert^ 
limite,' proceeding ' on secondary principles' I 

We need not, we think, say more to expose the shaQow- 
nesg of this sort of discoursing. In itself, we find luCid 
proof how possible it is tliat a man's notions should become 
very 'insular,' in spite of his non-iusnlar position; and 
that he should evince all the littleness of an extreme 
nationalism, even while deploring the nationalism of his 
neighbours. The report of history is, that in the ancient 
world, the genius of philosophy belongs to Greece, aad 
the geninH of empire to Italy. If the isolation and nar- 
rowness of the home assigned to the Greeks and Komaus 
were a disadvantage, they have done enough to show how 
readily other causes may operate so as to do greatly more 
than overcome snch drawbacks. In this instance we can- 
not congratulate M. Cousin on his own ' power of gene- 
ralization.' He has committed the most vulgar land of 
error incident to such inquiries — he has generalized too 
soon. It is the besetting infirmity of brilliant writers to 
be too much in haste. In philosophy, there is no certainty 
without comprehensiveness, and to secure comprehensive- 
nese a man most consent to be patient. One glance at the 
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space over whitJi the luignage, cmlization, and power of 
Oreat Bntain extends, sliould have been enough to hare 
saved B, man of such ompatity from indolging in the sorry 

declamation we have cited. 

We should not have thonght it worth while to advert 
to this ebullition of national vanitj, were it not a &ct that 
talk of this kind about English intellect and English phi- 
lOBophj is very common in France, and hardly less so in 
Geiinany — and what mokes the matter worse, we have 
parties among ourselves, who not only tolerate criticismg 
of this unworthy description, but take them up, and be- 
come retailers of them in our own literature at second 
band- Now we say, once for aU, and would be understood 
as saying it emphaticallj, tltat we are aniious to do scru- 
pulous justice to the specolatorB of other countries, and to 
cede to them the full credit of every acquisitiou proved to 
have been really made by them; but, on the other hand, 
we do not mean to conceal our conviction that the omoxmt 
of such acquisitions, if we restrict ourselves to those iriiich 
are real, and of real value, is not §p:«at ; and that the extent 
to which the philosophy of the continent has been indebted 
to the philosophy of Gireat Britain, has been such as no 
man would suspect from the manner in which continental 
writers — both eclectics and transcendentalists — have been 
wont to express themselves concerning our labours in this 
field. There is scarcely a distinguished man in our history 
who has not some just gronndof complaint in this respect; 
but the man who has suffered most from the criticisms ot 
this class of authors, and who was at the same time en- 
titled, above all others, on many gronuds, to a oonsiderato 
and candid treatment at their bauds, is John Locke. This 
has arisen in great part from thefact that the opinionsof men 
in relation to him have been fbrmed not from an adequate 
study of his own works, but from the writings of his oppo- 
nents, or from the writings of men who, while professing 
to be his disciples, perverticd his doctrines. But come 
whence they may, it is our intention just now to teat a 
few of these judgments, and to do something towards 
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ehowing tlist the fair &me of this memorable Enfrlidmuui 
haa been aubject to a long reign of injustice. That the 
Eaaaj on tho HumaiL TlndorataiLdiiig has its imperfeclioiiB 
and eirora, no mmi, at this tiioe of day, will hesitate to 
admit. We urge no indiBcriniinate or extravagant preten- 
sion in favour of its author. But with all its blemiahea, it 
has its place among the nohleat prodoets of the English 
inteUeot i and the man must have advaiiced far in philoso- 
phical studies, who could return to the pemaal of it once 
a-jear, and not find that each reading had done something 
to enlarge his knowledge, or at least to discipline hie 
powers of thought. 

We are the more encouraged in an attempt to call the 
attention, of our readera lo thia subject, from perceiving 
that there are signs abroad, if we do not greatly mistake, 
of our being on the eve of a conaiderablc revival of discus- 
aiona of this nature in England. On more than one occa- 
sion since the commencement of our labours, we have 
broken ground on the tendencies of the philosophy of 
Fnmce and Glermany as regards Christiaiiity; and hav« 
ventured to suggest, that the great want of the coming age 
would prove to be, a theology separated irom the scholas- 
ticism, tediousnesB, and obsolete taste of the seventeenth 
century, and possessing such ampHtude and freedom as to 
admit of being brought into healthy relationahip with the 
best forms of ethical and mental science. We are happy 
to see that this view of the case is taking posseaaion of 
other minds, and prompting other labourers to enter on 
the same field. The more the better. Our own effort 
will only be the more hopeful and earnest aa we find that 
BO important a service is not loft wholly to our hands. 

But before we proceed to take up the series of points in 
the writings of Locke, in reapeet to which his censors deem 
him the most vulnerable, it may be well to apprize some 
of our readers of the sort of criticism to which our great 
countiyman has been subjected from the hands of Victor 
Cousin. This is the more expedient, as Cousin's exposition 
of Locke, with all its faults, is, in our humble judgment. 
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the ablest of his productions ; and inaAmuch a« it ig £rom 
such works, and scarcelj at all from the ezammataon of 
the Essay itself, that the opiuioua prevalent on the conti- 
nent with regard to the sjBtem of Locke have been de- 
rived. Nor must we forbear to add, that this last remark 
applies to English reading and authorship, hardlj less 
than to those of our neighbours. 

Cousin's first char|i;e against Locke has respect, as we 
shall presently see, to his method. This is describ«d as 
inverted and iaulty, and sudi as could hardlj fail of oom- 
mitting him to subsequent misconoeption. Much pains is 
then tsJcen to show that the result thus stated as probable, 
has actually followed. The first complaint is, that Locke 
should have been so wanting in perspicuity as to have 
confounded 'reflection with consciousness.' Sut on this 
point we may remark, that reflection, in Locke's use of 
that term, is not distinguishable from consciousness : and 
were Locke permitted to deal with the argument of his 
opponent, we think he would soon make it appear, that 
the lack of sagacity in this instance, has not been on his 
own part, but on the part of his critic. ConsdousnesB 
may have respect to the external or the internal, be imme- 
diate or reflex— the object may be present, or it may be an 
object recalled by the lud of memory and imagination, and 
as thus recalled, it may become anew the object of con- 
sciousness. It remains to be proved, that to take cogni- 
zance of an object, in any of these senses, is anything 
distinct from being conscious of so doing. Lideed, we 
have the authority of Sir William Hamilton for saying, 
that ' it is impossible to diBcnminat« cousdousnese from all 
the other faculties, or to discriminate any one of these from 
oouBciousnesB.' (Edinburgh Beview, LIT. 162.) To say 
toe jtnoic, and that toe hrum that me ibrKxo, may be to state 
propositions logieaUy distinct, but the things intended are 
really identical. The two make up our conseionsneBS, 
and to attempt a separation between them, as if they were 
two separable exercises of the mind taking place at the 
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same time, will be fonnd to be ft frnitlesa labour. So far 
as tbia cbarge is concerned, therefore, we hold Locke aa 
QDScathed. 

The next aocnaation is, that tbe autbor of the Eesaj bae 
been so obtnae M to bare failed to diatingnisb between tbe 
idea of 601^ and the idea of space. This aseertion takes 
strong improbftbibty upon tbe fece of it. But Locke is 
described as stating, that our idea of tbe imiTerse ia our 
idea of space ; ' and as our idea of tbe imiverse,' says 
Couain, ' ia nothing but the idea of bodj, iti» to thit idea 
' that the idea of space is reduced. Su<^ is the necessary 
' genesis of the idea of space in the B7st«m of Locke.' 
(Elements of Psychology, p. 79.) This is of a piece with 
the penetration or tbe honesty of those critics wbo contend, 
that to saj onr knowledge begins in sensation, is tbe same 
thing withsayingthat it botb fit^fw and eiufi there. What 
Locke has re^y said, is, that our idea of space begins with 
our idea of body — not that it ends there, In the chapter 
to wbicb Cousin appeals, as fi^Ting warrant to his cbarge, 
and in a sent«noe iinmediat«ly following one be has cited 
' — Locke, after baving adverted to bodies as giving us our 
only relative idea of apace, says, ' but all beyond (them) is 
' one uniform space or eipantion, icherein the mind finds no 
' variety, no marks — tbe word jjioce baa sometimes a MOre 
' confused aenae, and stands for the space tehich any body 
' takes up; and so the wnive/'se is in a place.' In a aubee- 
quent section of the same chapter, he says, ' But to avoid 
'concision in discourses concerning this matter, it were 
' possibly to be wished, that tbe name extension were ap- 
' plied only to matter, or the distance of the extremities of 
' particular bodies; and tbe term expansion to space in 
'general, vnth or without solid ■matter posseeiing it, so as 
'to say, yaaee is expanded, and bady is extended.' In 
another connexion, tbe man whose only idea of space was 
the idea of body, speaks afler this wise : — 

'Br ttil« idea of solidity Is tbe exteailaii of bodj- dieOnguiihed lk>ni 
UiB esleu^on of ipus : ttas extnulaD ot body being noihuig bat tbe 
cobeakm or emtlmilty of lolld, aepuablc, moreable pkita, and tlie ex- 
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tentfan of ipue. tbe eontlDiiltr of aDsolid. luKptmble. uid luunoraUe 
parta. Upon the Hilidltr of bod; nlMi depends their mutnil irapulie. 
TV^tmnce, ud protrutiMI. Of pvre apact. then, and rot/ditjit then mrfl 
■erena lamomgn •oimii / amfra mftlf ««,) who penm»de UicmidTea 
tbe; hRTfi clear and ditJiiKf Jdeaa, and that they can lAiiuto* wpact, kiM- 
rut oBfaint it il Oal miili. or iipntioA^ bg iody. Tills la Che Idea of 



ITie chapter on ' eolidily,' flroro which the above extract 
is taken, is iiill of this dktmctioiL, and it occurs in s multi- 
tude of instanccB eleewhere. 

Aa it is with Locke's doctrine concerning space, bo ia it 
witli his doctrine concerning dnratioD — here also Conain 
has Bti-angely misrepresented him. Locke teaches that wo 
are dependent for our cognitioii of time ou the succesBion 
of our ideas. But according to Cousin, onr philosopher 
has further taught, as a consequence from this unquestion- 
able feet, that when our ideas cease, as they do in dream- 
less sleep, time itself ceases ! Here again, the charge is so 
grotesquely absurd, that one would have thought no man 
of intelligence or eandonr could have given it entertain- 
ment for a moment, except on the ground of evidence 
literally irresiBtible. Now, not only is such eridenc« 
wanting, but irresistible evidence to the contrary is at 
hand. Nevertlieless, (he words of Cousin are thus explicit. 
' He confounds succession with time. Ke not only says, 
' that the succession of our ideas is the condition of the 
'conception of time, but he says, time it nothing else than 
' the siuxeanrm of our ideas' The passage given by Cousin 
as his authority in making this strange assertion we lay 
before our readers. 

■ TSat we hare onr noUon of lucceaalou and dnnitlon from this origi- 
nal, — viz., ftom Tefteetkm on the train of Ideas which we And to appear 
one after another in oor inlnds, seemg plain to ma In that «« hart « 
perception of duration, hat h; G<HLHldering the train of Ideaa that take 
thdr tnms In our understandings, fflun that succession of ideas ocaws, 
mr pm-wptioH of duration oeases with it{ which ever; one plainly ex- 
periments in himself, whilst hs sleeps sonndl 7. whether an hour or ■ 
day, a month or a year; of which duration of things, tattle he sletpi or 
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Book U. cb. liv. { 4. 

'Now to us, if tliig passage Iiaa any meaning, as beuing 
on the point under diBcuesiou, it is a meaning strictlj the 
reverse of that which Cousin has imposed on it. The 
italics are our own, and they are alone suffident to show, 
tliat Locke's meaning was, not the absurdity that time 
really ceases, because a divamless sleeper ceases to take 
note of it, but simply that to kim the perc^Uon of that 
unnoted interval of duration is quite lost— is as thouglt it 
had not been. This, if we had no iiirther light to throw 
on the subject, we should say must be the writer's mean- 
ing. Sut in this same chapter Locke speaks of this train 
of our ideas as being the measure of time, and observes : 
' KB must carnally distinguish beivyixt du/ration it»e\f, and 
' the mearurea we make ute of to judge ^fits length.' Eo- 
curring to this subject in his second reply to the Bishop 
of Worcester, he says : ' To any one that shall say, many 
' have had the idea of time, who never reflected on the 
' constant train of ideas succeeding one another in their 
' minds whilst waking — I grant it ; but add, that want of 
' r^ecfion makes not anything cease to be — without some 
' succession, I think there is no meami/re of duration.' (566.) 
But if we are to believe Cousin, the genius of Locke was 
of the sort which must not be supposed capable of distin- 
guishing between the instrument by which a thing is 
measured and the thing itself! 

Again — Locke has given great offence to his critic by 
asserting that ' wo have no positive idea of infinity.' This 
is said concerning space and duration. Our only ideas of 
these existences, he argues, are negative ideas — ideas of 
space wit limited, and of duration lurf limited. Cousin 
complains of this reasoning. But having remarked that 
our idea of body supposes the idea of space, and that our 
idea of succession supposes the idea of time — he leaps at 
once lo the conclusion that the space thus supposed must 
be infinite space, and the duration infinite duration; and 
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he then passoB with the aaxae amoolh rapidity to another 
OOccloBion, equally unwarranted by the 'premieea — viz., 
that because our ideaa of the finite and infinite suggest 
each other alike, our ideas themselves must be alike com- 
prehenaive of their objects in the two eases! The idea 
immediately suggested by body is simply that of space, not 
that of infinite space, and so of time ; but, admitting that 
the idea of the finite may naturally suggest to our reason 
the idea of the infinite, by the law of contrast, the fact that 
the idea of something bound may suggest the idea of some- 
thing boimdless, is no proof that we have onreelTes a 
positiTe idea of that bonndleseness — that is, that we com- 
prehend it. But in Cousin's reasoning, this is assumed — 
that is, the point to be prored is aHsumed. That we may 
not be suspected of misrepresenting, or of miBunderstand- 
ing our author, we shall allow hini to speak for himself. 

■ Bnl flrrt obgem, thit there can no more lie on idea of Buccenlon 
wlUiout the idea ortime.lliui of time without the prcvloue idea of sac- 
cession ; and no more the idea of bod^ without the ides of space, thui 
of space without the presloug idea of body : thit la to aaj, there can no 
more he the idea of the finite withoat the Idea of the infinite, than of 
the infinite without the prevlDua Idea of the finite. From whence it 
IWlowB in strictness, that liuae ideas luppow each other, and, if aaj 
one pleases to say, reoiprocallj limit each other; and conBequentlj' the 
idea of t^e Infinite isno more the negstlre of that of the finite, than the 
Idea of the flniU is the negative -■ -■■■-■■ 



To OUT dnlness, the only judgment which follows in 
strictness from this passage is, that it is a tissue of confused 
thought irom beginning to end, exhibiting a strange sub- 
stitution of phrases for argument, and of assumption for 
proof. ' The iTifiniie,' says Sir William Hwrnlton, ' cannot 
poBilively be construed to the mind.' It cannot be con- 
ceived at all, he adds, exi^ept 'by a thinking away, or 
' abstraction, of those very conditions under which thought 
'itself is realized. The infinite and tie ahtotuie, properly 
' BO called, are equally mconceivable to us.' (Edinburgh 
"Rev., L. 203.) That the reverse of this opinion should 
ever have found it« way into philosophy, is, in the language 
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of tbis eminent person, a matter which may well ctdl forth 
the 'profonndest admiration.' 

All that Cousin, has said about Locke's aiming ' to reduce 
the infinite to number,' xaA so ' destroying it,' ia equally 
founded in misconception. Locke rose by the aid of 
numbers to such conception as he could form of the 
numberless, just as he rose irom his idea of body to his 
notion of space, and from his idea of limited duration to 
his notion of the unlimited. 

Locke is flirther accused of ' a systematic identification 
' of lubstance and qualities, of ha.ng and pkerufmenai and 
' of ererywhere repelling the idea of substance.' This is 
hard measure; but the ground which Cousin has thus 
taken had been taken by Stillingfleet in the lifetime of 
Locke, and our philosopher thus replies to his assailant: — 

' Yonr lordahlp'a next words are to t«ll the vorld tbat 107 dmlle 
aboat tbe elepbant and tortoise Is to ridicule the notion of eubstanoe. 
and the Europeaa philoeophen ftir assorting it. But If ^our lordflhlp 
))leaae to turn igaiu to aj Eaaay. fou will find thoee pasaigea wei« 
not intended to ridicule the notion of aubstance, or those who ssierled 
II, whatever thai, it, aignifltBi but to show that though ■ubatanee <*H 
rapporC aocldenta. yet ptilloaophers who had Iband Booh a Hiiport 
neaasary. had no more a cfcor idea of what that support teat than the 
Indian had of that which supported the tortoise, liough lure ie «ut it 
woi nmeMnft. Had jonr pea, uhlch qnoted so mnoh of the Dinataoitb 
■ecUon of the thh-teeuth chapter of my second tnolt. bat set down the 
remaining line and s half of that paragraph which follow there, 'soUiat 
of Bubatanoe we bate no idea of what it ii. bat only anobsoure and BOTl- 
fnaed one of what it dmi,' you wonld. by tbeae wtvda. hare put It put 



The reader does not often see anything more calmly and 
admirably done than this, and we hold the phUoBophy of the 
passage to be quite as sound as ita logic. Locke maintained, 
as Beid and Stewart, and the whole Scottish school have 
since done, (though without anything like due acknowledg- 
ment to their preceptor,) that our knowledge of matter and 
of mind is alike relative, and only relative. This doctrine 
is attributed to Eeid, as one of his discoveries, by the 
gratitude of his pupil, Dugald Stewart ; but uiy man who 
will read the twenty-third chapter in the second book of 
the Essay, will see at once that Locke had as distinct an 
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■ppreliensioii on this point as buj of his BuccesBore ; and it 
certiuidj dooB grate rather hardlj on one's sense of justice 
to find snch a man described as ' everywhere repelling the 
idea of substance,' simplj because be teUa you that his 
idea about it is only ' a confused and obBcure one ;' and 
as identjiying 'bemg with phenomena,' because he tells 
yon that he does know something of the phmotnetta of 
mind, but that he has no knowledge of its etienae. Were 
he to reply to this kind of criticism, with something of his 
own quiet satire, be would be apt to say — 'Gentlemen, 
mj course has perhaps been an nnwise one. It would 
probably have been better, os many accounts, not to 
have confessed my ignorance even where I have felt it, 
but to have affected knowledge, not only above what is 
written, but even above what is attainable, seeing tiiat so 
many great things are done in the world purely by means 
of great pretensions !" 

These may be taken as speamens of Cousin's criticisms 
on Locke. On the points to which we have adverted, he 
dwells at great leng^ and they furnish him witix occasicm 
for bringing out his own doctrine in considerable develop- 
ment. We say not that in such encounters Locke is 
always right and his critic wrong [ but wo do say, that in 
the majority of instances, and as regards the most material 
opinions in the Essay, sneh is (he fact. Nor do we say 
that Cousin has not read Locke, but we feel compeUed to 
believe that he has come to the reading of him with a 
mind made up in regard to his opinions &om other and 
deceptive sources, and that ho has been greatly influenced 
by these prejudices in bia eipositionB. Hence the tendency 
of bis work is not to bring out what Locke really tanght, 
so macb as to fix the impression that the errors commonly 
attributed to his writings are really to be fonnd in them. 
We are aware that a great authority has spoken of this 
book as being the most important work on Iiocke since the 
Noweaux Eisaii of Leibnitz. But great men have their 
caprices, which they often indulge at no small cost to their 
consistency. One tenth of Sir William Samilton's learn- 
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ing and acnteneBB would Boffice to make it abmidtuitlj 
plain, that if viewed simply aa an exposition of Locke, the 
lectorei of Cousin are worse than worthless.* 

One of the leading charges againat Locke respects his 
Method. Coiuia, in his exposition of the Essay, complains 
that the English philosopher should hare commenced his 
laboure by a search after the oriffin of out ideas, in place 
of describing them bb we find ijiem exiiting. His first 
object, it seems, should hare been to have taken a kind of 
inventory of the facultieB of the mind — a careful statistipal 
or analytical survey of its powers, leaving the origin of oar 
ideaa to be a subsequent and a very subordinate topic of 
inquiry. M. Cousin, as his manner ia, expatiates some- 
what largely on this supposed error, and our good fidend, 
Mr. Morell, repeats to the letter the opinion of his guide. 

• We do not UT tbit Hr. HoreU, when writing Ul ' BieloiliMl >Dd 
CiiUol View or the SpeculHtlie PhllMOpliy of Bunipe in the Ninet«cntb 
CcntuTT,' hmd never i-eul Looke, bnt we cumot arold the concln^on, 
thU when he gave himself to the conipogltlon of that work, he hud been 
•a long SMUBtooiBd to look at Locke through the gluaei of foreign eom- 
mentaton, that Is hie mind the comment hid Dome.oii neirlyaU polnte. 
Into the place of the text. Con^n rend Locke through the apectaolee itf 
Coudillac sad Xr. Korell faM read hlra, it leiet of lite feat, tfaraogfi 
the spceticlee of Conrin. In proof of thU lut atitement, we onlj need 
uy that Mr. Horell hu idopted the whole seiiea of notlooe ebont the 
phllOBOphy of Locke, the error ind abenrdlCj of which we have Jiut 
«ipoMd: end what we regret atlll more, in the second edition of hla 
iKxA, pnbHiheCt linoe the aboie ttiictnrea, thii Kriee of mieconeeptiaiu, 
idoptcd ttota Cooahi, again make their appearance, with only a triTJil 
modification, and an attempt to amitaiii one or two of the point* 
•Mumtd with a little t>etC«r ahow of evidence. The following it the 
i imK ided fbrm in wlkich two of the eonnta in thia long indictment are 
now put. 

* Tbe idea of apaee, tiien, in Locked theory, though dlatinct from 
that of bod;, yet li derived by InfirmBe from it. In nply to this, 
however, we ■ak.doeenot theldeaof bodrlogleally include and auppoee 
that of apaee ? Can we concave of body without apace ? Can we Bee 
Itortoncfa it without seeing it and touchiag It « ijiactr To na it 
•«em> clear, aa Kant has abnndaatl; shown, that the idea of apace ia 
one of the very forma of all lennUon.tboaghnol, as he gnpposes. almply 
of a lubJectlve Taluo, and if » it moil virbiaUg eiiat befbre any Indne- 
tlon ftom aenaible eipcrience ean poasihly be made.^ 

'Of a eimilar nature ia hli (Locke's) accoaat of the nolJon of Hme. 
This, ho would tbow, ariaea from reflection on the aucceetion of our 
thonghts ; It ia an indncUon tVom onr javunl eiperlenee. But li not 
tbe notion of time Itulf an element neoeasiry to thia Inward eapeiienoe ? 
Allonrideai— all the Inward ereota of our Ufe-^nnataziBt in timei H 
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It is, we think, in one respect to be regretted, that 
Locke should have commenced bis ai^umeot with an 
attempt to nm dowa that iffnit fattaa — the doctrine of 
innate ideal. The doctrine as then maintwned had been 
derived from Dea Cartes, though Locke himBelf has 
aowhere stated bo much. But the notion, as combated by 
liOcke, was not so much that of Dee Cartes as that of 
some less discriminaliDgperaons who professed themselres 
his followers.* Its miechieT'oua infioence in respect to 

* Ifl the sat^eotlve Bphere of the mlnd'i opentioni. Qow, tlicn, cbs it 
'naOlt u an expeiJDieatal deduction from thane operationi?' — 1. 124. 

This li nuixithlr written, ind tbe mind of man; a reader may slide 
DTer it wlUout perceiving the nature of the material of which Itconilita. 
If Ur. Horeii'i meaning here be, that the power of the mind to realize 
the Ideas of space and time, le imoletd m its pover to reallie the Ideal 
of body and BuoceBsion, this, aa we have ehown above, Is a coneluslim 
which Locke never dreamt of queatjonlng for a moiaent. But if It be 

It really hai the ■ idea' of space before It hai any knowledge of body, 
and the ' notion' of time, before It has any eiperience of (Doceseioi. we 
can ooly «»y we must leave our reidera to make the beat of eooh a 
theoiy. To lu tt i> utterly ualotelliglble. The passage states, either 
what no man will deny, or what no man nan nnderetand. We eooeede 
that the Idea of body must laclBde the idea of siiace, and that the idea 
of BOCG^sion mast indade the Idea of time ; but all attempt to prove 
Chat the former Ideas do formally, or even ttrtnally, precede the latter, 
most be vain. This enor and obscnrlty have come fWim a eonfoundlns 
of capaidty, with the eonditlons of its exercise ; and flom a presumption 
that the mind la always cD)(nisatit of the knowledge wbleh Is implied. In 
the knowledge of nbieb it Is posaeeaed. ' All our Ideas — all the Inwanl 

■ BDtdectlve sphere of the mlad's operalJanB. How, then, can it result 

■ as an ejtpeiimeatal deduction from those operatione r We answer, an 

lion.' It Is our idn of time that is traced to that source, not the 
capacity to fbrm that Idea, and least of all the object— time Itself— 1« 
which that Idea refers. Every man will admit that space and time are 
the ' spheKs of the mind's operations,' but the question le, do these 
operations be^n in relation to those ahslxactlons, or In relation to the 

snl^ect Ihrtber — we regret the necessity of saying thai mneb upon it 
■ The following passages sufOclently show how greatly I>efl Cartee' 

Doctrine of Ideas bas been misunderstood ; — 

' Ulterlns vero constderanlei I'dHu. quas In nobis habemne, vldemu 

dlflere, ke,' Here the word idnu is explained by the phrase 'madi 
cBgiianili.' — (Friticiplomm Fhlloeophlie, Pan Prima, t IS.) 'Main 
profeotosl tantum ideoi ifuoi ut agilallomi hmf gusiAiin msdoi conside. 
nren, nee ad quldquam allud reftrrem.vllt nUhl ullaai errsudl materlam 
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tiOcke has been, that in order to demonetrate the folly of 
all hehiif in innate ideas, his doctrine concerning the real 
origin and naUtre of ideas ha« been at times so Btrongly 
atsted as to be open, to exception. Most of the passageH 
in which he is said to inculcate an extreme sensa' 
tionaliBm, and even materialiam, may be traced to this 
source. In opposing this error, bis own statements ofWn 
cease to be anything more than substantiallf true. Indeed, 
in different parts of bis Eaaaj, and sometimes in. the same 

daK po8«ent.' — (Mcditalla Tertlti, p. IS.) 'Kempe qualeniis u/ac iita 

togitaiuU qtuilam modi tantum suDt, non agnoMO ullun InWr l|«u 

' tncqualitat^m, et omnes m me eodem modo procedere yidentur.' — 

(Meditatio Tertin, p. 18.) 

The above eltationa will iofflce to show the doctrtne ofDea Cartes on 

Ttae following shon most clearl]' huv bie doctrine of Irniait Ideai In 
particulKT haa been misunderstood; — 

'Denlque cdid dicimus nlaiin aliquam notdsMts imutmi, non tntelUgl- 
mos lUam nublH semper obvensri (sic isim nulla prorsus essel innata); 

aponsio X., p. 10a.> In Wa • Examen Frognumnatis,; (KegU,) occnrg 



ejus facilitate cogitar^i' — p. 164, *Adco ut omnia qus prwter Isfas 
Foces yel picturas cogitamus tanqnam eanua ligulflcata nobis represcn- 
t«ntnr p«r ideas non aliunde adrcnienlcB quam a nostra oogilandl 
hcultate. ac proinde cuin ilia nobis innltaa, lioc est, poteDtiiL nobis 
aemper inexistentes, esse enim in allqua facultate, non est, esae acid, 
aed potentia dumtaxat, quia Ipsum nomen facultads nihil aliud quam 
potcntlam design at.' iH6. — (Edition, Amaterdaia. lflB4.) 

On tbis anhject Sir William namiiton says— -B; innate ideas In 
generai, Dea Cartes means Jlmply the Innale iaoulty we possess of ftirm- 

necoBSary or contingent Imths) on occasion of, but wholly different 
from, both the qualities of the reality sOectlng. and moTements of the 
OTganiiatlon affected ; these manlftstations or ideas being nolhing else 
than the atates of Ihe consciooe anhstance itself On this ground lie 
occasioniily calls the leamdury qualities Innate ; in so fir as they are 
actually mer< modes of mind, and sahJecdreiy pndisposltiona to b^g 

' His doctrine in regard to principles when ildly considered, aeems 
identical with that of Aristotle, as adopted and expounded by the 
lohoolmeni and I bare no doubt, had he and Loc^ expnased thenuelves 
with the clearoesi and precision of Scotus, their opinioos on Ibis lutilect 
■ d with the truth.' 
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ch^ter, &nd eren in the Bame pantfrraph, bis language ii 

hordlj consistent with itself— liis attempts to expose the 

follj he is dealing with, being a good deal iuflaenced bj 

the light in which it happens at the moment to present 

itself, and his care to provide against the possible corpings 

ofcaptions persons upon niceties of expression being alwajs 

very small. Hence, to judge of the doctrine taught bj 

Locke concerniBg the origin of our knowledge, from a few 

detached, passages, would be assuredly to err. Locke 

must not only be read, but collated, by the man who would 

nnderstand him, and do him jnatioe. But irom bis own 

language it is reasonable to conclude, that the doctrine of 

innate ideas was embraced to such an extent, and rettuned 

with BO much tenacity in bia time, that there was little 

prospect of difiiising a mqre healthy tone of thought so 

long as th&t fancy was allowed to possess its sway. ' I 

hare been told,' he writes, 'that a short epitome of this 

treatise which was printed in 1688, was condemned by 

some ioifAoul reading, because innate ideas were denied 

in it, they too harshly conclnding that if innate ideas 

tcere not supposed, tkere amid be little l^ either of the 

notion or proof of t^rits' I Adverting to his own reason- 

ng on this t<q>ic, he says, ' I know not how absurd this 

may seem to the masters of demonstration, and probably 

it tBill hardly dovm tetth anghodg at ths first hearing.' He 

elsewhere ellegeH, that instead of 'pulling np the old 

foimdations of knowledge and certainty,' by pursuing sudi 

a coarse, as some men would be forward to allege, he had 

reason to think that the real tendency of his method was 

to lay ' those foundations the surer.' 

When Locke gave himself to the refutation of this pre- 
valent and highly estimated dogma, it was natural he 
should ask whence it had been derived ; and no less 
natural that he should be disposed to look somewhat un- 
fkvonrably on the method of reasoning that may hare led 
to it. This method was the Cartesian, in which men 
reasoned backwards, from the human mind in its de- 
Teloped state in manhood, to tiie mind in its eatlieat con- 
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The method of Loelce was the reverse. He 
reasoned forward, from mind in ite earlieat consciousnesa, 
to mind in its maturity. Now the charge agunat Locke's 
method is, that by attempting to make hie way to an 
ultimate judgment of mind, by begimiing thus at the 
b^inning, he committed himself to an hypothesis before- 
hand — or at least was in the greatest possible danger of so 
doing — to an hypothesis, moreorer, the tendency of which 
most have been to vitiate all his subsequent conclneionB. 
But we must venture to say that we do not see a whit 
more danger from the undue influence of hypothesis in 
the method of Locke than in that of Des Cart«s. Both 
methods are incident to their partionlar forms of preju- 
dice. The Cartesian begins by attempting to extrude 
fi^m the mind all its conventional fiimiture — all the 
results of experience, and flattering himself that he has 
BO done, he starte with his proposition — ' I think, therefore, 
I am.' From this most simple form of consciousness he 
proceeds to reason towards all the possible forms of truth. 
Now Locke saw in this method the very process — the 
very ensnarement to hypotheais, which had ended in the 
doctrine of innate ideas. Was it any marrel that he 
should judge of the tree by its fruit F Was it strange 
that he should have shown repugnance to a method which 
in his view had served to block up the very door-way to 
the temple of tmth P We must repeat, that we have still 
to learn why there should not be as great danger from 
hypothesis in reasoning backwards from our advanced to 
our incipient knowledge, as in reasoning forward from onr 
eariier to our later inteUigenco. Snt this, according to 
Cousin, is the ofience against sound method which runs 
through the whole philosophy of Locke and of his fol- 
lowers. 

■ Here,' nyi Cambi. ■ li a proper plue to remark, that it ii In great 
part from Lock?, I> derlred In tbe eigbt«entb century, and fn all blB 
Khool. the habit aod iTrtem of plaidng tbe quotlon of tbe ortgln and 
genulB of lde«8 at tbe head of all philoHphlcal Inquiriei, All tbe 
achoola itart ftom tbja qneatlon i that la to aay, hJe echooj, wbtch enlo- 
gjies so macb the ezperlmeiital method, i> the one wUe* comipb it mi 
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muifadt U at tie very itarting point- II tHkea np tb« qaefltlon of origin 
in respect to tetiyUuxg. In melapAyiia It is pre-occnpLed with foqnlrlng 
what ue the flnt Idaas whloh euler Into the mind of man. In morsli, 
neglecting the osubI facte of nwa'g morul nature. It Hsrcbes for the 
first ideas of good and evil wbich arise Id the mind of mui, coneldeted 

Terr nire, snd may be ver; u-bltrarr. In polUia. it eeehs fbr tbe 
oiigia of aodetjp of goremmentr of lawi. In general, It takes facts 
a« the equivalent of rlghtj and all philosopliy for tbia school is re- 
lolTed Into blatoiy, and hlatoiy the most dltn aad ahftdowr, that of 
the first age of bumaait7.'-^3ritleal Examination of Locke's Es- 
say, c i. 

Kow the best correctJTe to this partial and inaJicurate 
repreaeatation is supplied hj Codbui fainiBelf. 

•There 
cognition . 

ance to distinguish. Two idea^ l>elng given, wc may inquire wnetber 
the one does not luppm the other i whether the one being admitted, 
admit the other likewise. This is the hgiail order of 

and the logical relation 



Cousin then proceeds to illuBtnite this distinction bj a 
reference to our ideas of bod^ and *pace. Which of these 
ideas has precedence of the other? In a logical sense, 
our idea of hody must always suppote the previous idea of 
space-^^an idea of the space which the body caimot but fill. 
In an hutoricalieaiei, ourideaofhody always precedes our 
idea of space—that is, the mind in its early history has ideas 
of bodies before it has an idea of the space which the bodies 
fill ; so that Eant and Locke are equally right, the former 
being right in the logical sense, the lattor in tbe historical ; 
the one being understood as maintaining, that on the 
ground of logic the idea of body must always suppose the 
idea of space ; the other, that on the ground of feet or es- 
perieftce, we have an idea of body before we have an idea 
of Bpac«. Now if this simple and obvious distinction be 
kept in mind, it will suffice to remove a large amount of 
obscurity from the writings of Locke. It is true. Cousin, 
who is fond of antithesis, and who always seems to be 
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writing with a view to rhetorical effect, says that East 
occupied himself with the actual character of our ideas bo 
as to cai-e nothing about their origin ; while Locke has 
occupied himself about the origin of our ideas so as to 
become negligent of their actual character : the one trust- 
ing to his Season undulj, at the cost of Experience, and 
the other trusting to Experience unduly, at the coat of 
Season. But, however true the portion of this statement 
may be which relates to Eant, we cannot concede the 
truth of that portion of it which relates to Iiocke. How 
men obtain their knowledge, and te&at they know, are cer- 
tainly distinct points of inquiry ; but we are bold to 
affirm that it never entered the mind of Locke to regard 
the former as other than preliminary to the latter. Sia 
aim was ' to lay the foundation of knowledge and cer- 
bunty,' and his particular method was chosen because it 
promised ' to lay those foundations the surer.' He no 
more thought of hmiting his speculations to our earliest 
and most simple ideas, than he would hare thought of 
halting in an alphabet when professing to address himself 
to the learning of a language. Let any man collate the 
passages in Locke in which he reiteratos his statement 
that fdl onr knowledge is derived &om, or may be reduced 
to, ideas obtained through the senses, and, if we mistake 
not, it will be abundantly plain, that the references thus 
made, we references, not to the logical relation of our 
ideas, but simply to the histArical or chronological order 
in which they become ours. His meaning is, that there 
are perceptible links, in this historical sense, between onr 
moet simple ideas, derived from sensation, and our most 
abstract or complex ideas, derived from reflection ; that in 
this sense all our knowledge has its ' ground,' its ' root," 
its ' footing,' its ' rise' ft«m the sensea — all the elements of 
it being made ours, ss matter of history or eiperience, b^ 
or through that channeL In other words, it will be seen 
that the doctrine of Kant and the doctrine of Locke on 
this article are by no means so diverse as is commonly 
thought, inasmuch as they aie both agreed, that in this 
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hietorioal eeuse all our knowledge has its beginnrnge in ex- 
perience. ETen when we rise mncli higher, th» difference 
between these Bpecul&tors, aa we bIuU presentlj- see, is 
ottea much more yerbsl thwi real In this place, the 
following pwaage may suffice in confirmtition of ooi 
remarks. 

u what I meu. when I ipuk of 
I the wuUerialt of our koowled^, 
give mB leave, my lord, to set down here a. plau or twg out of mj 
book, to explain myself: aa I thos tpeik of ideal of Haaatton and re- 

And to contain all our whale aCock of Ideaa : and we have nothing In 
our minda whloh did not come In one of theae two waya,' Thlt thought 
in another place I sipreaa thus : ' Here limpli Ideas, the materiali of itll 
our knowledge, are laggeited and famiihed to the mind only by thoM 
two iraya aboiementioned ; tIi., aenaatlon and reflection.' And again ! 
' These are the most considerable of those simple Ideaa which the mind 
hai, and oat of which la made all Its other knowledge, all of which it 
feceiveB b^ tlie two forementloned waya of aenaatlon and reflection.' 
And 'thna I have in a short dnnglit gi'ena view of onr griginiil Idea*, 
from whence all the rest are derlTed, asd of which they are made up." 
Thin, and the like said In other places, is what I hare thought eon- 
cemlog Ideu of aenialion and refleolioa, u the JbiuHJaMsn and nuto- 
Tiai of all our Ideas, and conuquently of all our knowledge.' — LeU«r 
to the Bishop of Worcester, I. S«J. 

It wUl be perceived that these references sU point to 
the Boorce of those ' original ' or ' simple ' ideas, bj means 
of which the mind proceeds, as from its starting point, to 
all those more complex exercises of thought which lead to 
the highest and most abstract oom^ptiong of which it is 
capal^. Of the justness of this view, the next extract 
afibrds snfficient evidence. 

' If I have dwelt pretty long on the eoneldeistlons of duration, spaca, 
and number, and what arises front the contemplation of them— Inflnltf i 
it la possibly no more than the matter requires, there being taw 
simple Ideas which give more eierciae to the thooghti of men than 
these do. 1 pretend not to treat of them in their full tatltnde : It 
enfficea (o my design to show how the mind receives them, snch aa 
they are. from sensation and reflecUon ; and how even the Mea we 
hare of infinity, how remote eoerer It may »eem to be &om any otdeet 
of aense, or operation of our mind, has neTerthelesi, aa all our other 
Ideas, ita arigiaat there. Some mathematicians, perhaps, of sdranced 
speculations, may hare elhtr woyi to ■nfrmCua' iniii iA«r mindt I'dnu of 
irffinits 1 bnt this hindets uol, but that they themselTea. aa well as aU 
other men, gtl tit fint I'dm vhlcli they had of infinity from aenution 
■od rellectian bi the method herent down.' — Essay, B. n, e, IT. 
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Looke'e metltod was strictly psychological. It was 
founded on observation — external and internal. ' Our 
knowledge,' he writes, begins in partioolare, and so spreads 
itoelf to generals.' This method was characteristic of his 
genios. It is characteristic of the genins of his country. 
The power which he asfiigns to reflection, if dnly con- 
sidered, will be found to be nearly as extended as any 
school of philosophy has demanded for the human mind ; 
and in the passage just cited, we have proof that he was 
not insensible to the distinction made by Cousin between 
the logical and chronological relation of our ideas. ' Ad- 
vanced speculators ' may seem to dednce their notion of 
infinity ironi some high transcendental region, bat Locke 
is perrerse enough to think that ' the fint ideas of in- 
finity' possessed even by sneb persons, took their rise 
from a mnch humbler source. Men who presume tlkat 
they have arrived at anch lofty thoughts independently of 
experience, deceive themselves. They may kick away 
the ladder, but it has done them good service neverthe- 
less. To free the mind from all consciousness, save the 
simple conBciousneBB of its own existence, is impossible. 
Its history is its experience, and its experience is itself. 
The very effort to reach so high a point of abstraction, 
must bring a dizziness upon the intellect, unfavourable to 
natural action. 'Des Cartes,' says D'Alembert, 'began 
' with doubting everything, and ended in beheving that 
' he had left nothing unexplained.' Locke's method con- 
ducted to far better results. Se aimed at less, but he 
accomplished more. He did wisely, we think, in employ- 
ing himself to remove the rubbish of innate ideas, before 
attempting to raise his superstructure. But he cleared 
the ground that he might begin to build, and he proved 
himself a wise master builder, not more in what he did, 
than in what he left undone. His sohcitude was to ascer- 
tain the real powers of the mind, and to know the service 
that may be expected &om it ; to place it in fall requisi- 
tion within it* due province, but to restrict it to that 
province. His words are, ' If by this inquiry into the 
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' nature of the underatanding, I can disoorer the powen 
' thereof, how for they roach, to what things they are in 
' say degroe proportionate, and where they faO us, I snp- 
' poBe it may be of nee to prevail with the busy mind of 
* man to be more cautions in meddlinj; with the things 
' whidi exceed its oomprehenmon, to stop when it ia at 
' the utmost extent of its tether, and sit down in a quiet 
' ignorance of those things which upon examination are 
' found to be beyond the reach of onr capacities.' That 
this modest and quiet wisdom should be little acceptable 
to French Eclectics or GFerman Tranacendentalists we can 
understand well enough ; but that some other men among 
onrselyes should be found echoing the censores of such 
critics, and in a manner so snbmissiTe, does not admit of 
the same easy explanation. Locke tells us at the outset, 
that his object was to inquire into the ' original,' as weU 
as into the ' certainty and extent' of human knowledge. 
He did not deviate therefore fix)ni his plan or principle, 
by his inquiry concerning the origin of onr ideas ; nor 
con we say imything in favour of the attempt that hae 
been made to depreciate Locke by contrasting his method 
with that of Newton. Physical and moral investigationB 
do not admit of being brought into such strict comparison. 
But it would be easy to show that the methods of the two 
philosophers are alike, in so far sfi likeness was admissible. 
D'Alemhert, no mean authority on such a question, writes, 
that ' Locke created the science of Metaphysics in some- 
what the same way as Newton created PhysicH ;' and 
adds, that by his rigorous process of self-inspection, ' he 
' reduced metaphysics to that which it ought to be, viz. 
' the experimental physics of the mind.' In our judgment, 
the method which does not embrace a study of the histo- 
rical, along with the logical relations of our knowledge, 
must he incomplete ; and in the age of Locke this was 
especially neceseary, inasmuch as the historical ground 
had been long occupied with errors which it was of the 
first importance to demolish. ' The knowledge of bodies,' 
he writes, ' we must get by our senses, warily employed in 
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' taking notice of their qnalitiea and operatioiu on one 
' another : and what we hope to know of aeparate Bpitite 
' in tliis world, we miut, I think, expect only from revels- 
' (ion. He that ehell ooneider how little general maxima, 
' precarious principles, and hypotheses laid down at plea- 
' Hure, have promoted true knowledge, or helped to satisfy 
' the inquiries of rational men atler real improyements — 
' how little, I say, the setting oat at that sad has, for many 
' ages together, advanced men's progress towards the 
' knowledge of natural philosophy, will think we have 
' reason to thank those, who in tliia latter age have taken 
< another course, and have trod ou.t to us, though not an 
' easier way to learned ignorance, yet a surer way to pro- 
' Stable knowledge.' (Book iv. c. xii.) 

Locke is an eminently original writer, but one of the 
charges brought against him is tlie charge of PlagiarUm. 

Soon after the appearance of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, it was aaaailed by StUlingfleet, Eishop of 
Worcester, as containing principles of rcaaoning, which, if 
carried out, would be fatal to the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Besurrection. In this publication, 
the bishop mentions Ses Cartes, and in a manner which 
seemed to intimate that Locke bad borrowed a portion of 
his reasoning from that author — to which Locke replies in 
the following terms ; 

' B; the quotstlODg ia yoat lordeUp'a Immedlateljr preeediag wordi, 
taken out of m^ Eses;. which relate to that iDgKoions. thinking aDthor, 
u nell u by irhat In your following wordi is said, of his Ibunding 
cBrtalntj- In his own exlatence : It U ham to avoid thinking that yonr 
lordship meaUB that I borrowed from him mj notions concerning cer- 
tainty. And soar lordship Is bo great a man, and every way so far 
above my meannesa. that It cannot be eu) posed that your lordship 

scholar of BO great a toaster. But though I must always acknowledge to 
that JoBtly-adBjired gentleman, the great obligation ofmy first deliverance 
ttam tbe nBlntelllgible way oT talking of philosophy louse In the schools 
Id his timet yet 1 am so far from entitling his writing to any of the 

BABBI.T ml ofmy own OioaghU, refleeiing ai atU at T amid m my omt 
mind, and the i-ieai I 4ad Men, and inn nal, Oal I knats, derindfnm 
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The tnAaly mtegritj, aod the stricilr honest speech of 
John Locke, are admitted on all hands. No enemj has 
ever impeached his trastworthiness in' this respect. But 
this much admitted, the ahove passage is decisive on the 
point of origin&Uly. No man, we have reason to believe, 
ever wrote so largely on each Bubjects, and availed 
himself so little of the iruit of other men's labours. In a 
Bnbsequent stage of this controrersy with the learned 
bishop, when the debate, which had commenced in the 
n^OSt studied terms of courtesj and respect, began, as usual, 
to wax hot as it proceeded, Locke toaches again on this 
point, and admits ns into a Airther acqnaiatamce with his 
manner of conducting bis labours with a view to authorship. 



shown mnah diof« Iflmminjf, mad hmd maob mora Honritj la It { ud E 
myself hsd been taSe tram Uie sttifks of the meii.of-ftniu [a tbe 
commonwealth of lett«rt^ Bui in writing njr bock^ 1 Aad no thoughU of 
nr. «SI •!» iw A"d Bnlt, <m lnaA,atid IJIal wilhK inein mi untiauai 
m liliilinmir, lAat 1 Oloughl 1 ihauld not lum incurrrd vnieh, ihh n^urt I 

had MiiHdif.'— I. p. tTl. 

The reader then bas to imagine this solitary man, little 
encumbered with books, and little heeding any man's prior 
speculations, calmly exploring the book of bis own spirit, 
and Btoadily interrogating his own conscioosneaa, as on 
epitome, or just sample of the consoiouBnesB of all men ; 
and as setting forth the reanlt in the sncceBeive books and 
ehapters which make np the goodly folio entitled an 
' Essay concerning the Human TJnderstandiog.' Let that 
Essay be read with this material fact in remembrance, and 
we think it scarcely possible that any intelligent man should 
proceed from step to step in that ' great argument,' without 
feeling compelled to render a growing homage to the self- 
sustained, the free, the bold, and withal the devout spirit, 
which spreads its treasures in greater and still greater 
variety and fulneaa before the mind of the reader, until the 
process is completed. In our view, there is something 
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deejdy intereBting — Bomething lughlj beatitdiul in the 
elastic force of a soHtarj spirit tbos employed. Take the 
following, as his own account of the origin of the inTesti- 
gations, which, after the l^me of nearlj twenty yesra, 
ended in Hie pablication of his Essay. 



ouraelvfs, without commg any neurer & resolution of those doubts whlol 
peipleied as, it c«me iBta my thoughts thst we took a wrong conne. an 
th&t before we set ounelyee upon inquiries of that nature, it waj noocssai 
to eismine our own Sibiiitiea, and see what objects our onderBtandln; 
were, or were not, Qtled lo deal with. This I proposed to the comptm; . 
nlio all readily auented, and thereupon It was agreed that this should 
be our first Inquiry. Some huty and undigested thoughts on a suUect 
I had never before considered, whlob I set down agauist our nei 
meeting, gave the flrst entrance Into this disoonrse, which haying bee 
thus begun by chance, was oonCinued by hitreaty i written by inooherei 
parcels, and, alter lon^ intervals ofceglect. resumed again as my humot 
or ocoaslon permitted; and at last hi retirement, where attendance o 
any health gave me lelmre. it was brought into that orderthou now seci 
it.' — ' When I flrst put pen to paper, 1 thought all I should hare to sa 
on this matter would have been contained In one sheet, bat the farther 
went, the larger prospeot I had i — new discoTerles atiU leading me oi 
untU my book grew Insensibly to the bulk it now appears in-' 

The work was commenced in 1670, but was not completed 
ontil 1687. Proaeouted in the manner described — by 
Bnatchee, and in 'incoherent parcels,' and this through so 
long an interval, it is hardly Burprising that some portions 
of the essay should seem to be scaroely reconcilable with 
otlkeM. In these facts, we hare also an explanation of the 
pecvdiarities of the style by which the work is distinguiahed. 
Its langnage ererywhere is not somnch that of the schools, 
or of rigid science, as of the sort common to the educated 
and well-bred men of the time. It is not the language of 
the academic, nor has it the sound of the language usually 
addressed to such perBona. It is disuse, easy, colloquial, 
oilen so negligent ss to aeem to become contradictory, and 
to betray an imprudent heedlessness as to the i>06BibililieB 
of misoonetruistion. In the use of particular terms, when 
employed in a teohnical sense, Locke was cautiously 
definite ; and some of the finest thoughts he has given to 
the world, oonoem the use and aboBd of language when 
a2 
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applied to metftphjaicB. N'evertlielesB, in tlie Btmctare ofhJB 
aentenceB, aud in his maimer of expressing himself generallj, 
tbere is a degree of repetition, latitade, and sometimes cS 
yagneness, whicli, whUe eminently characteristic of tlie 
man, is not to be commended to imitation. In short, from 
beginning to end it is a style so completely his own, 
especiallj as need in relation to sach topics, that it aflbrda 
in itself no mean evidence of the integrity of the writer. 
We can readily believe, ss we read him, that his ' eye wsa 
' BO fixed on truth, snd that with so sincere and nnbiassed 
' endeavour, that he thought he sbould not incnr much cen- 
'sore, even where he had missed it.' But while this almost 
total absence of the artificial, in language and manner, con- 
tributed mightily to the popularity and e£Gciency of his 
£BBay, it was a boldness and originality in authorship which 
took its penalty along with it. From this want of a more 
scientific precision, many have made nse of bis name, and 
with some show of consigteiicy, in support of opinions 
which he never meant to inculcate ; while others, finding 
scarcely the slightest reference in bis pages to the opinions 
of bis contemporaries orpredecessors, have occupied them- 
selves very bnsily in endeavouring to trace bis doctrines 
from the different sources to which it has been their 
pleasure to attribute tbem. Our own conviction is, that 
the little he may have borrowed from others, was so inter- 
mingled with discriminations and thinliing of his own, (bat 
to have separated between the one and the other, on 
any principle of fidmess, was scarcely possible. Substan- 
tially, we doubt not, the concluBions recorded by him were 
' spun out of hie own mind,' and could not, in justice to 
himself, be attributed more than very remotely or partially 
to any other mind. He was not ignorant of the writings 
of Des Cartes, Gassendi, and Malebranche ; but the proof 
is abundant that be read them in a stnctly independent 
spirit ! read them often to disagree with them j and the 
extent in which bis agreement with them should be 
attributed to enob reading, or to the processes of his own 
thought, it is impossible now to determine. In the history 
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of apeculation, few things hare been more common than 
for inventiTe minds, while widely separated from eaek other, 
to make their waj to the same conclusions ; each flattering 
himself that his course of inquiry has been peculiar to 
himself, and that the result must be fairly and strictlj his 

How far Ijocke agreed or disagreed with the dietingoished 
men above named will appear as we proceed: but the 
writer to whom ho is said to have been dtiefly indebted, 
and that witliout the least reference to indicate his obliga- 
tioa, is a countryman of his own — we hardly need say we 
refer to Hohbes. The late Mr. Hazlitt, in his characteristic 
spirit of caprice and exaggeration, was accustomed, we are 
told, to denounce Locke as a shallow thinker, as no philo- 
sopher, and as having pilfered everytlmig valuable in his 
theory concerning tlie sources of human knowledge from 
the philosopher of Malmesbury. Much talk of this ten- 
dency has been indulged elsewhere. Dr, Whewell has been 
pleased to express himself in these terms. ' Locke owed his 
' authority mainly to the intellectual circumstances of the 
' time. Although a writer of great merit, he by no means 
' possesses such metaphysical aouteness, or such philoso- 
* phical largeness of view, such a charm of writing, as to give 
'him the high place he has heldintlie literature of Europe.' 
In other words, John Locke owed bis fame to accident, more 
than to his genius ; and in the eminence which he still re- 
tains, is more in need of patronage, than entitled to admira- 
tion. We wish we could speak of Dr. Whewell as having 
contributed, or as at all likely to contribute, on a scale 
equal to that of Locke, towards the diffusion of large, tree, 
and sound habits of thought among civilized men. Bid it 
never occur to the Master of Trinity to inquire — if Locke 
rose BO much above ' the intellectual circumstances of tlie 
time' in the age of Des Cartes and Malebranche, would he 
have been indeed a common-place person^e in the age of 
Beid and Hamilton, of Eant and Cousin P Every man 
should be measured with the men of his times, and not 
with the men who come after him. Judged by this rightooos 
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BtaudArd, we h&ve no fear titaat tiie Tepatation of Locke, 
notwitluitwadmg the tbroBtfl bo frequentlj made at him, 
and that by membera of a nniveraty where his great 
work ij stiU a text-book. Of course. Dr. Whewell does 
not forget this charge of plagiarism. His words are, 
'Hobbes had promt^^ted the main doctrines, which 
' Locke ofterwarda urged, on the subject of the origin and 
' nature of our knowledge' — words, we think, which no w«l] 
informed man on this subject, concerned to deal fairly 
with Locke, could have faOed to see as adapted to convey 
an unwarranted and injurions impreasion with regard to 
him. Even Dugald Stewart, though he has done good 
■ernoe to the memory of our traduced couutrynun, has 
erred considerably in this direction. Speaking of die 
philosophical writings of Hobbes, he says ; 

* They hare plainly been studied with the utmost care 
both by Locke and Hume. To the former they have 
Bnggested some of his most important obserrationa on the 
Association of Ideas, as well as much of &« sophistry 
displayed in the first book of his Eassj on the Origin of 
our Knowledge, and on the factitious nature of our moral 
principles ; to the latter, (among a variety of hints of less 
consequence,) his theory concerning the nature of those 
established connezions among physical events, which it is 
the business of the uatoral philosopher to ascertain.' — 
Dissertation I. Fart On the Progress of Philosophy, 64, 66. 
Sot in a note attached to this paragraph, Mr Stewart 
remarks, that &e above doctrine concerning the proper 
object of natural philosophy is to be found in various 
writers contemporM^ with Hobbes, especially in the 
Scepdi SdenMfiai of Joseph Glanvill, printed in 1666 ; 
where it occurs, not as a detached observation, of the value 
of which the author might not have been fidlj awsie, but 
as the very basis of the general argument running through 
all the author's discussions. It remains to be proveid, 
therefore, that Locke obtained his idea of this doctrine 
from Hobbes, and not from any of the other sources 
iriienoe it might have been derived, to say nothing of the 
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etill greater probabilitj of its having its origin in his own 
thinking. How far Locke agreed with Hobbes, as to ' the 

factitious nature of our moral principles,' and ' on the 
origin of our knowledge,' will appear presently; but on 
tliis matter of the Association of Ideas we feel disposed to 
make a remark or two in this place. On this point, Mr. 
Lewes, in his iostructiTe and interesting Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy, has the following pertinent statement ; 

' Hobbes' great discovery of the Association of Ideas — 
' a jirinoiple as simple of apprehension as it is important — 
' was completely unknown to Locke, who first, in the fourth 
' or fifth edition, added the chapter on Association aa it now 
'stands. Moreover, Locke's statement of it is by no means 
' BO satisfactory as that by Hobbes, he had not so thoroughly 
'mastered it; yet hod he read it in Hobbes, he would 
■ assuredly have improved On it. That he did not at first 
' introduce it into his work, is a strong presumption that he 
'had never read Hobbes, because the law is so simple and 
' BO evident, that it must produce instantaneous conviction.' 
—Vol. iii 183. 

Yes, and the faet that 'the law is so simple and so 
evident,' affords strong presumption that it had not been 
left to the year of grace 1650, or tiiereabout, to be first 
observed. Moat writers give Hobbes the credit of hnving 
first called the attention of philosophers to this law ; and 
to Hume they assign the credit of having been the first tO 
expound it, by showing that this relationship of ideas arises 
from resemblawx, trom contiguity in time or place, or from 
catae and effisct. Hume treats of this tiieory without any 
reference to Locke or Hobbes, and withont any esprwsion 
of a nature to lead one Ui suppose that he regarded it as a 
great modem discovery. Nor was it such — not only had 
the law observed by Hobbes been observed and studied 
Bome two thousand years before by Aristotle, but the very 
exposition of it given by Hume had been given by that 
philosopher, the only difference being, that the Stagyrite 
included the relation of caitte and effect under his con- 
tignitj/ of time and place, and added association from 
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etmtrtut to that irom resemblatux.* Now we think it 
highly probable that neither Hobbes nor Hume siupected 

that they had been so long since anticipated in this field 
of speculation, and the extent in which Locke was indebted 
to Bome much older authority, or to hia own cogitationa, 
can only be matter of conjectnre.f The only mention of 

^li louTo li'tTtu h iifirirnric. — DC Mi-mot ct BcmlnliGeot., e. t.p. Ml, 
Bckkn. 

■ When then we KeoUect, we more odtmIwi with oiw of onr prerton* 
D^cintHL motlODi until we mre mored with that motion iift«r which tlio 
motion we itre In qnest of !■ dsubI. For ■ncli cuh we hunt a(tv 
legumce, getting ■ notion from proiimilsi m (i*u or wmething elw, and 
from linilaHl) w oDBfj-iirtefjr, or ffom cDjihgtHljr iBfJaw. Thui li recol- 
leotloD produced.' Since we tmnscribed th!a pueige, we hare read lb« 
note D to Sir Wlllluo HBmUton'B edlbon of Keld, wUoh anppllea nocb 
Intereatlag Inforraatlon on the hlstoir of this theoty. 
' -t ' In Bome of Malebranche'H reuonlugs upon Ihli ntdect, be bat 
Itrnck into the svne train of thought which was afterward! punned h; 

of the moat aharicterlttlcal fealnree of hit genius) \ and, had he Dot been 
T^rtndned b; rellgloua uruplea, he would, in all probablllt)'. have aaMed, 
not leaa confldentl; than hia lucceesor, that the existence of matter 
waa demonsiratil)' IneonsUtent with the principle! then nnlvereally ad- 
mllUd by philosopher!. But thi! wnclaaiou Ualebranche r^ects, as not 
reconcilable with the words of Scrfplure, that. ■ In the beginning God 
created the heaTens and the earth.' ' 1^ fol m'spprend que IMeu • er(« 
le del et la lerre. EUe m'apprend que I'Eerlture eit un llvre dirin. 
Et ee Urre on ton appareoce me dlt nettament et podtlrement, quil y 
a mllle et mllle creatures. Done Tolll toules mea apparenees chang^ea 
ea reallUa, H y a det corps ; cella est d^moatri en (oute rignenr la 
[By suppose.' 
' Id reflecting on tber«peat«dTepradDctIon!afthew,and other andent 
paradoxes, by modem authors, whom it wouldbe highly nnjnit to aociue 
of plagiarism : still more. In reflecting on the afflnl ty of tome of our mart 
reflned theories to the popular belief in a remote quarter of the globe, 
one la almost tempted to suppoee that human invention |g limited, like 
a barrel-organ, to a !]>ed£o number of tunes. But is It not a fairer In- 
flireniw. that the prorince of pure Imagination, unbounded as it may at 
first appear, la narrow, when compared with the regions opened by truth 
and nature toour powen of obserpatiun and reasonings? Prior to the 
time of Bacon, (he phyalcal systems of the learned perfbrmed their 
pertodieal reTolutlons In orbila as small as the meUphyslcal hypotheala 

Snrioelty in the study of the material unWerH i> IsltreasonaMe to think 
that the phenomena ctf the hit«I]eetnal world are less TarloD!, or lesa 
marked with the dgnature of Divine Wudom !'— Stewart's Plrst Dlsser- 
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Hobbes, in the Ebbhj conoeming tlie Human TJodergtand- 
ing, is in the third chapter of (he first book ; it relates to 
the reason why a man ahonld be faithiiil to his compact, 
and is as follows : — ' But if an Hobbist be asked, why P he 
'wUl answer, because the public requires it, andtheLevia^ 
■thanwill pnniBhyoaif jou donot.' This reasoning Locke 
rejects, stating that fidelity in such cases is a duty, because 
it is commanded by God. The above extract is proof that 
IiOcke was uot wholly unacquainted with the reasoning of 
Eobbes, . but to what extent he had read bim does not 
appeal', still less have we evidence of his having ' studied 
him with the utmost care.' In short, his own language, in 
his reply to the Bishop of Worcester, is with us sufficient 
proof that he had never so done. His words are, ' I am 
' not so well read in Hobbes and Spinoza, as to be able to 
' Bay what were their opinions on this matter, but possibly 
' there be those who will think your lordship's authority of 
' more use than those justly-decried writers.' To suppose 
that Locke could have written thus, while conscious of 
having bo fai studied Hobbes as to have been under large 
obligation to him, would be to reverse our entire judg- 
ment as to his integrity. The notoriety of Hobbes in the 
time of Locke had arisen mainly from the tendency of his 
" writings in relation to politics and rehgion. The press 
since 1660, had teemed with rephes to his speculations. 
Men who Lad never read a line of his works, had read 
much concerning his opinions. But his observations on 
psychology, as they fill small comparative space in his 
works, so are they subordinate, in all respects, to his great 
purpose as an author. Our own judgment of the two writers, 
and of the relation in which the later stood to the earher, 
is expressed, in the nuun, in tie following passage by Sir 
James Mackintosh : — ' It is not bo much by an appeal to 
' experience (for some degree of that appeal Is universal), 
' as by the mode of conducting it, that the followers of 
' Bacon are distinguished from the framors of hypothesis. 
' It is one thing to borrow from experience just enough to 
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make a Buppositdon plttusible ; it is quite another to take 
iirom it all that ie neeeaeary to be the foundation of jnst 

' In this respect, perhaps, more than in any other, the 
philosophical writings of Locke are coatradistiiigiiished 
from those of Hobbes. That extraordinary man saw, 
with astonishing rapidity of intoition, some of the simplest 
and most general facts which may be observed in the 
operations of the ondertitanding ; and perhaps no man 
ever poBseesed the same faculty of conTsying his abstract 
speculationa in language of Buch clearness, precision, and 
force, as to engrave them on the mind of the reader. Sut 
he did not wait to examine whetiier there might not be 
other facte equally relating to the intellectual powers ; 
BJid he therefore ' took too little from a great many 
things.* He fell into the doable error of hastily applying 
hia genera! laws to the most complicated processes of 
thonght, without considering whether these general laws 
were not themBelves limited by other not less oompre- 
henfliTe laws, and without trying to discover how Ihey 
were connected with particulars, by a scale of interme- 
diate and secondary laws. This mode of philosophizing 
was well Boited to the di^matic confidence and dictatorial 
tone which belonged to the charact«r of the philosaphor of 
Malmesbury, and which enabled him to brave the obloquy 
attendant on singular and obnoxious opinions. ' Tlte 
plain historical method,' on the other hand, chosen by 
Mr. Locke, produced the natural fruits of eaution and 
modesty ; taught 'h™ to distrust hasty and singular con- 
clusions ; disposed him, on fit oocasions, to entertain a 
mitigated scepticism ; and taught him the rare courage 
to make an ingenuow avowal of ignorance. This contraat 
is one of oar reasons for donbting whether Locke be much 
indebted to Hobbes for his speculations ; and certainly 
the mere coincidence of the opinions of two metaphy- 
sicians is slender evidence, in any case, that either of 
them has borrowed his opinions ii\>m the other. Where 
different, and they have reached the 
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' same oondosion bj different roads, ench a cmncideiice is 
' scarcely anj evidence at all. Locke and Sohhei agree 
' chiefly on those poinU in wkick, exe^t the Cartesians, all 
' the tpeoulatort efihar age ieere also agreed. They differ 
• on the most mommttous ques^ont — the sources ofhtKnoledge, 
' the power qfi^gtraction, the nature of the viilli on the fteo 
' last of vkich tubjecte, Locke, by his very faiim^s them- 
'selves, evineei a strong repugnance to the doctrines of 
' Hohbe$. Thej differ not only in aU Qieir premises, and 
'TOaity of their conclttsions, bat tn their manner of pMloto- 
'phixing itself Locke had no prejudice which eonld lead 
' him to imbibe doctrines from the enemy of liberty and of 
' religion. His style, with all its faulta, is that of a man 
' who thinks for himaelf ) and au original style is not 
' usually the vehicle of borrowed opinions.' — Edinburgh 
Beview, XXXVI., 239, 240. 

All this harmonizes with Locke's own account of the 
matter, when he says of his writings, ' tJiey were spun 
' barely out of my own thonghts, reflecting as well as I 
' could on my own mind, and the ideas I had there, and 
' were not, that I know, deriTcd from any other original.' 

But another charge, scaiMiely less serious than that of 
plagiarism, has been preferred against Locke. He has 
been accused of holding, among other heresies, that the 
human mind is not only devoid of innate ideas, but without 
Innate Capacities. One writer, from whom we might hare 
expected more discrimination and candour, thus writes : — 
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tke ' Bentient principle' in man, liare been denied by John 
Locke, or, at leait, have suffered eome grieronH wrong at 
his hands. Dr. WheweU has followed in the same itrain, 
onlj expresBing himself with etill Ibbb caution. According 
to this gentlemsn, to assert that the understanding has 
' faculties,' ib to oppose the sensational school, and to 
oppose Locke as its founder ! But let ub hear Mr. Morell, 
who is good at summaries, and may he regarded as giving 
the substance of the exceptions generaEj taken to the 
supposed theory of Locke concerning the origin of ouf 
knowledge ; — 

^The l«jTn OTigiH mB^y b« t&ken in twa iensefl. euentlAllf different 
from each otber. It may menu Uie onuf of iDftbing beiog produced, 
or ItDWf Imply a]mply the eccaiion of ita productlou. Between the real 
oanae and the octtwioo of any phenomenon, there l« ■ wide diierel^. 
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On this passage we do not scruple to saj, that the doc- 
trine which it Bets forth as that of Locke, and which it 
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repudiates as ftlse, is a dootrine which onr philoeopher 
never taught j and that the docti^e which it preseats as 
the true one, and as that which Locke should have pos- 
sessed sagacity enough to have adopted, is, in its substance, 
the doctrine everywhere found in his writings. 

The substance of the preceding statement is, that Locke 
Tepreseuta sensation, not as the mere occadon or condition 
of the mind's becoming possessed of ideas and intelligence, 
but Bs the proiiucinff and direct cause of that intelligence. 
We know that Eant and Cousin charged our countryman 
with this ' fallacy,' though not in t«rms bo strong and 
genera] as are employed by Mr. MoreU. But is this 
serious — this long reiterated charge well founded P Let 

It is not in our power to suppose that any man of sense 
can be serious in seeming to deny that Locke fixes the seat 
of sensation in the mind — not in the object, nor in the 
organ, but in the sentient being within. But in this doo- 
trine, is it not clearly taught that the power — the produc- 
ing and direct power, if you ploaae— of sensation, is not in 
(he rose which I see, nor in the eye with which I see it, 
but that the object and the organ in this case are merely 
the occasions which contribute to give me my conception 
of a ToseP Is not this to make both the object and 
organ, in Mr. MoreU's language, merely a ' condition upon 
which this power (the power of mental perception) comes 
into play' P 

Locke has nowhere intimated that the faculties of the 
mind might not have been so conditioned as to have been 
called forth by other occasions than the senses.* His 
business, however, was not with what the condition of the 
mind might have been in this respect, but simply with the 

■ In Book U.. cbap, ?, vherehe trpaCa of the atrlctly senBatiorxa] origin 

God to moke A creature with other orgnnfl, and QDre ways to convey 
into the ondentandlng the notice of corporeal Ihingg, than those Ave 
(seniea) as they are nenaUy coantEd. which he hag given to man, yet I 
tbiDk It ia not posalble (to vb) for any one to Imagine any other qnalitlea 
in bodies, bowsoerer conatituted, whereby ttiey can be talEen notloe of, 
besides aoimda, tutts, amelli, Tibbie and taneible qualities.' 
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condition actually assigned to it. We accede fiiUy, as we 
are sore Locke would have acceded, to Mr. Morell'a ana- 
logy from the seed com. So long as that seed sliall remain 
ia the granary, it will remain as devoid of the signs of life 
aa the pebbles on the sea-shore ; but lodge it in the earth, 
and let the occasions proper to the development of its 
vitality begin to act upon it, and we know the result. 
ISow something to this effect, in our view, ia oU that Locke 
should be understood as intending when he speaks of the 
tnind as being, until acted t^on by the occiviiom proper to 
affect it, BB ' a piece of white paper,' a ' tabula rasa," or ' a 
dark room.' The vitality is in the mind, as in the seed, 
and everything external is only as the condition or occ^ 
sion of its development. The pebble does not vegetate 
from being lodged ia the earth ; nor would the mind be- 
come possessed of ideas from being placed in contact witli 
extenial objects or with the senses, apart from those sus- 
ceptibilities which constitute its inherent powers. All 
this is so simple, that we feel something like an apology to 
be due to our readers for occupying their time with the 
statement of it. Kevertheless, nine-tenths of the charges 
preferred against Locke proceed on the supposition that 
he had not discernment enough distinctly to apprehend 
even these elementary truths. 

Nothing, for example, has been more common than to 
cite Locke as saying, with the old schoolmen, ' nihil est in 
tTilellectu gwd Jton ^yrius Jherit in tetisu,' and then to ap- 
pland Leibnitz as at once refuting Locke, and admirably 
depicting the two-fold source of our knowledge, by adding 
the three words 'niH ipse intellectta.' But not to dwell oa 
the apparent absurdity of describing the intellect as being 
in the intellect, if we give the words the fairest possible 
construction, they merely expres$ the doctrine of Locke, 
in place of refuting it. He no more doubted that the 
mind is bom in possession of its distinctive capacities, 
than he doubted that the body is bom in possession of ita 
ordinary members. Yet these three words, 'nwi y>«e ij»- 
iellectut,' have been set forth by great authoritiea as 
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miLrlring the grand point of divergeiice between tJlie two 
great aohoola of philosophj — the seosatdonal and the tran- 
scendental ! Locke's theory is, that the Beoaes are nothing 
without the intellect, and that the senaes do not janiish 
the iatelleot with more than a portion of the ideaa it is 
capable of attaining, and ordinarily attains. 

We shall now select a few passages in which -Lode 
treats of this sort of relation between our sensationa and 
onr mental faculties. The following ig his definition of 



: aboat putlcular aeiuible ol)|ei:ts. da watyej 
Sato the mind Nvenl diatinct percepthmi of tlungs, utconUng to tbose 
TarktDa wajb vberein tbose objects do a^tjt Ih^m,- and thus w« eitme bp 
tbote Idem we hsTs of yellow. wh11«, heat. cold. aofl. bird, bitter, iwset, 
uid all thmt wbiob we call seoslble qnalltlee ; wbloh. wben I nj tbe 
■enus oonvey Into the mind. I me»n, they, from external objects, coOTey 
Into the tnind what producec there tbose perceptiooe. ThU great Bourse 
of moflt of the Ldeaa we have, depending wholly upon oor aenaee, and 
deriisd t^ tbem to Oi mderilaxiiag, I call sensation/— I. SI. 

This langoage is far enough JVom being the happiest 
that might have been chosen. Bat even here, it is snffi- 
cientlj plain, that in the riew of Locke the senses are the 
channel ' by' which the ' vmderstandiag' beoomes possessed 
of the ideas intended. When he speaks of sensible objects 
as ' producing' or ' conTeying' perception into the mind, it 
cannot be snpposed for a moment that he could mean any- 
thing ebe than that such objects ' do affect' the mind, so 
that ' by' the senses the ' understanding' may be said to 
'come by' its ideas of sensible qualities. In the same 
chapter he writes : — 

aoul thinks, brfore the aenaee have 
and u tliou an increaaeii and 
retained, u It comes by exercise to improve ill facuUg of Aintcirtg in the 
■eTeral paru of it, as well as aRemards. by compounding tbose ideaa, 

bcUity in lememberlng, inuglsing. reasaning. and other modes t€ 

la there anyihing in the sensible qualities about ns to 
qffeci ' a piece of white paper,' or a 'tabula rasa,' after this 
manner — to set it a-going uponaworld of processes of this 
wonderfiil description P The very question, we know, is 
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absord. Bat tius abBord. suppoeition is TirtnaUf MBomed 
as matter of sccnaBtion against Locke bj those who 
diai^e him with OTerlooking or denjiug the ' innate capa- 
citiea' of the mind, and with AttribntiDg to the external 
world the power of resllf pfodwdng perception. The great 
aim of Locke was to oonTince men that ' befbre the senses 
have fbrniehed the mind with ideas te thi i>l t on,' the mind 
has not ideas ; but it was far from him to confound the 
absence of ideas, with the absence of a capacity for receir- 
ing them, when the fitting ODcasions for imparting them 
■honld come into play.* Dngald Stewart, though some- 
times too ready to adopt the exoeptious taken by his old 

* Locke l8 BBld to regard ideu mi Imiges io tbe mind upartte uid 
dliUnet from the mind ItselC and Dr. Reid hM the prilw of hiring Im. 
proved on the philosophy of Locke, hy making it appear that onr know^ 
ledge of externa! ot^ecle is imioediate, m anppoaed by the ynlgar, and 
not bj tbe interrentloD of speciee or phantanna, ma Buppo*ed by phlloto- 
phen. Dr. Brown deolea the pretensiona of Reid to origdnaUij in thia 
partlcnlar. and iDslsts that the word Idea, In the time of Locke, had 
oeaaed to be aaed In the acholaatic aenae. and that the difference between 
Locke and B^ on thlg point was Imaginary, Dr. Brown would, per- 
bmpe. have been nearer tbe truth It be had said that the word Idea waa 
bating to he uaed in tbe sense to which he rcF^rs at the time be men- 
tlona, and that Locke^a manner of empluytng it wae Bucb ae to bespeak 
the transition which was passing opoo its meaning, Tbe language of 
Locke on this subject ia more than usually loose and conflicting, but in 
synonymouB with tbe word 
lid thought of it ; bit thought 
ofit, either ad an ohject immediately before him. or as an ot(|ect recalled 
by the aid of memory and imagination. The word, in his sense, and 
according to hla formal definition of it at the commencement at bla 
trea^Be, stands for ^vjhatewr iitht otg'ettoft^underatanding u/htn a ndo 
thinki,' — or for 'v^ioiever it it whicA tha mind can bt taid to h employed 
ab^at in thinking.' The terma * phantasm.' or * sperdes,' be does not 
nae, and certainly nothing more than the last veitige of the folUee con- 
nected with these terms will be found in bis writings. We doubt mnoh 
If there Is a single paaaage iu Locke which fairly conslnied. In Itself and 
Its eonnexlon, would warrant any man in charging him with Ixddlug 
the representative theory. All men who use the term Idea often. In a 
phlloeophlul sense, necessarily slide into fbrme of expressian which 
■eem to be snggested liy that theory. Thought Is olten of necesalty 

bars tieea more ready to boast of (heir soperloiity to Locke than to 
acknowledge their obligationa to him. ' WhatdoereT.' be writea, • la the 
Immediate object of perecptlon, thought, or oDdentandliie, that I eall 
ides.' — Book ii.c. S. To be ' thinking upon something,' Is to bais Ideas; 
to be • blinking on nothing" is to he den^ of them. — Letter to the 
Bishop of WtHceatel. 
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preceptor Dr. B«id to the opiuionB of Locke, hae furnished, 
upon the whole, a candid view of thia qneBtion. ' With 
■ respect to the general question — Whether all our know- 
ledge maybe ultimately traced from our sensations P I 
shall only obBerve at present, that tlie opinion we form 
concerning; it, is of much le§B consequence than is com- 
monly supposed. That the mind cannot, without the 
grossest absurdity, be considered in the light of a recep- 
tacle which is gradually furnished from without, by mate- 
rials introduced by the channel of the senses ; nor in that 
of a tabula rata upon which copies or resemblances of 
tilings estemal are imprinted ; I have already shown at 
sufficient length. Although, therefore, we should ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion, tiiat, teiihoui our organa i^faeate, 
the mind mint have remained destitute of knoaledge, thtt 
eoiteettioa wov-ld Juive no lend^uy whatever to fanomr the 
'principlet ofmaterialiMmi as it implies nothing more than 
that the impressions made upon our senses by external 
objects fLimish the occanon* on which the mind, by the 
law* of it* comtitutioa, m led t« perceiye the qualities of 
the materia] world, and to exert all the difierent modifi- 
cations of thought of which it is capable. 

' From the very alight view of the subject, howerer, 
which hae been already given, it is sufficiently evident 
that this doctrine which refers the occasions of all our 
knowledge to the occasions fumiahod by sense, must bo 
received witii many limitations. That those ideas which 
Mr. Locke calls ideas of reflection (or, in other words, 
the notions which we form of the subjects of our own 
consciousness) are not suggested to the mind immediately 
by the sensations arising from the use of our organs of 
perception, is granted on ah hands j and therefore the 
amount of the doctrine now mentioned is nothing more 
than this : that thejiral oceariona on tekiek our various intel- 
lectual faculHea are exercised, are Jkmithed by impressions 
made on our organs qf senses and consequenfh/ that ailhout 
these impresaioas, it mould have been impossible for us to 
arrive at the kmrviledge tf our faculties. Agreeably to Uiis 
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explanation of the doctrine, it may undonbtedlj bo said 
witli planaibility, (and, I am inclineil to believe, with 
truth,) that the oceation* on which all our notiont are 

'Jbrmed, arej^mished either immediately or wUimatety hg 
tenie; but if I am not mnch migtaken, tliig is not themeaiung 
which is commonlj annexeil to the doctrine, either bj its 
advocates or their opponents. One thing at least is ob- 
vious, that, in tliis Bense, it does not lead to those conse- 
qnences which have interested one party of philosophers 
in its defence, and another in its refutation.' — Elements 

ofPhiloB. c. 1, sect. IT. 

It has, indeed, been the fate of Locke to suffer in nearly 
equal degrees fivm the hands of friends and foes. But it 
is in the passages in which he sets forth his views concern- 
ing the province of Sefleetion that we find his most satia- 
fkotory statements in reference to these same ' inborn 
capacities.' His explanation of the meaning which he 
attached to the word Sensation, is followed by a similar 
explanation of the sense ia which he used the word Beflec- 

' The OTBEB founUtin fToTO wbleh exfKriciice ftiiniahes Ilia nnder- 
Btanding with ]d«ai, ii th« percepUoD of the opfratioia of our okh miHd 
wilhin tu, fu it i> emplr>]>ed Bbont th> Ideu it has got ; wbich operatlona, 
when the Kml comes to refleot on and consider, do Ainiiah the nnder- 
■tuiding witb aiuiMtr irl B/ideai, iciici tauU net tc kaa frwm Oingt 
aillumli and euch are pcrcepUon. tbinklng, doub^g, belicTlng. reuon- 
Ing, knowing, willing, ud lil the dUTerenl actlngB of ogr own mindBi 
which we being COQKioua of and diecerDing in ounelvee, do. from am, 
raceiye into out nndentanding oj diiUnci ideas, u we do (roia it^iti 
ajerting oar tenKt. This toarce of Ideas eveiy man has wholly to him. 
aelf, and though it be net aenae, ae haring nothing te de idllt txleinal 
etfrett, jet ilia veir like It, and ma^ properly enough be called intebnax. 
letut. Bat u I call the other BeDBBtlon, ao I call thia BEFLEcmoH, 
the Ideas It aSbids being such only at the mind gels by Its own epeia- 
tiona within Itielf By retJecUon, then, in the following part of this 
oiiRnme. I vonld be understood to mean Ibat notice which the mind 
takes of Its own opcratlDtm, and tbe maniier of them; by reason vrbereof 
tliere come to he ideas of theae operations la (he understanding. These 
TWO, I say, eitemal, material thinga, as the ohiecta of Sensation, and 
theoperationaofour own minda within as the objects of Kcflectim, are 
to me the only originals from whence all our Ideas take their beginnings. 
The term OperaUons here, I use in a large sense, as compreheDdlng not 
merely the action of the mind about Its Ideas, but some sort of paislona 
uMng sometimes from them i sueh as is the satJafacUon or nneasUraa 
arislDg&om any tbonght.' 
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Here, it will be seen, mention is made of ' anotbbb 
Jbuntaitt,' besides the senseB, as famiahing the imder- 
standing widi ideaa — mention of an 'internal aenae,' from 
which we are said to derive ' &a distinct ideas as we do 
from bodies affecting our senseB ;' and tJie knowledge de- 
rived from this inward source — ' from tie operations of 
our own mind within ub,' is liirther described as consisting 
in ' another set of ideas, which could not he had from 
things without,' inasmuch as ' they have nothing to do 
vrith external ohjects.' Such is the province which Locke 
aaaigns to BBFLBcnoN. It would be easy to multiply 
passages to tlie effect of the extract just given ; and we do 
not deny that it would be easy to cull erpressions from 
some of those pasaages which may not aeem to be cob- 
aietent with the doctrine now stated : but we abide by 
Locke's more formal and general statements, rather than 
by particular eipresaionB ; by the passagee in which his 
principles axe set forth most fully, and with the greatest 
cahnnees and care, in preference to passages where the 
eomeatneBB of discussion sometimes occasions the use of 
language which does npt gain in force without losing 
somewhat in accuracy. The extract cited is given as a. 
definition, and is meant to settle at the outset the sense in 
which the term Beflectiou is everywhere used in the 

- It is qnite true that in tlie Sensualist School, which be- 
came so conspicuous in Prance, small space was left to 
Seflection. With that class of speculators, Eeflecttou was 
only ' traasjbrmed sensation,' consisting of nothing more 
th^ the new combinations given to ideas derived from 
the senses. But this only proves that the French Sen- 
sualists were Gassendists, not Loddsts. It is, however, 
from that class of writers that the majority even of the 
best informed men on ^e continent have taken their no- 
tions about the doctrine of Locke as to the sources of our 
knowledge. But to confound Locke with the Sensual 
School is to do him grave injustice. Nay more — to de- 
scribe his system even by the somewhat softened word, 
h2 
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tentationalUm, ia to describe it by a term which doM not 
embrace more than half its Bubabuice. Instead of reject- 
ing or OTerlooldng the latent powers otihe mind, the great 
battle of Locke woa on the side of 'innate eapaeiiUt,' aa 
opposed to the miscMeToua fiction of ' innate idtat.' He 
ererjwhere maintains, tbat tbe mind baa 'faculties' or 
' powers,' by the doe exercite of wbicb it attains to all the 
Imowledge it is found to possess. He saw clearly that 
this point being established, tbe theory of innate ideas 
must fall to the ground, both H being anperfluous, and as 
proved to be untrue. His great argument is, that our 
knowled^ consists in ideas, ideas representing reahties ; 
and that these ideas are all traceable to the exercise of our 
faculties, that is, to our experience, in the form either of 
Sensation or Beflection. His purpose was to give you the 
history of the faculties of the mind, not to deny their ex- 
istence i to make plain to you, when and how these faculties 
first come into play; to determine what they are, and 
what they can do. 

So, too, in regard to those primitive and oniveraal no- 
tions, which result necessarily from the laws of mind, and 
which are themselves the reflection of eternal realitdes ; 
even in respect to these, if Locke were only justly dealt 
with, it would be found, that the difference between him 
and his censors is much more a thing of form than of 
reality. It is tme, he describes the countryman as eon- 
founded by your language, rather than understanding it, 
when you state to him the proposition ' it is impossible for 
the same thing to be and not to be,' and that ' the whole 
is greater than a part j' and he interprets the wonder of 
the rustic as a proof that the ideas embodied in these pro- 
positions could not have been bom with him, or, in place 
of being bewildered by them, he would at once have 
recognised them as old acquaintances. In this case, we 
admit there is great want of skill in Locke's management 
both of bis illustration and of bis reasoning. But kU ob- 
tuseness in this connexion, is certainly not more observ- 
able than that of bis accusers. Suppose our philosopher 
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to be interrogated by one of his critics in ttese terms, 'Do 
you reoUj mean to say, that if the ideas contained in these 
propositions were stripped of this particular phraseology, 
and made plun to the mind of the countryman, that he 
would not be obliged — obliged by the laws of his nnder- 
atanding, to admit their truth?' Locke, we feelassnred, 

wonld at once answer, — ' I not only admit that the man 
would in such case be obliged — obliged, aa you say, by 
the laws of his nnderstanding, to make such admissions ; 
but I have reasoned to this effect, again and again, on 
those very propositions, and on others like them. AH I 
have endeavoured to maintain is, that it was not the ideas 
embodied in these propositions that were bom with the 
man, but simply the eapadty to see the necessary truth 
of these ideas when they diould be thus made plain to 
him. TSvy more, I not only concede that the constitution 
of the human mind is such, that this supposed rustic, 
being once made to understand these propositions, must 
consent to their truth ; but I admit fiirther, that this has 
been made the law of our understanding, because the 
things themselves, in this case, are necessary and immu- 
table truths — so that we cannot possibly think of a part 
without seeing that it is less than the whole ; nor of ex- 
istence, withont perceiving, if our mind be directed to 
tJie thought, that it is impossible for the same existence 
to be and not to be. All I have insisted on is, that the 
stops by which you would bring your rustic to his per- 
ception of these ideas, are the steps by which aU who 
possess them have first attained to them ; and that with 
whatever sagacity and adroitness your ' advanced specu- 
lator,' may have made his way to conclusions of this 
nature, by higher forms of reasoning (^Terwardt, hie^rtt 
conception of these truths came to him by experience, 
through the joint influence of sensation and refle^on. 
As regards this alleged constitution of the mind, inde- 
pendently of everything internal, I have never meant to 
say that the province of sensation in relation to it, is any- 
thing more, than to give to its inborn laws and powerB 
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■ their firat movement, and to contribute, along with 'Re- 
'flection, to their ultimate development.' This we can 
imagine Loclie to eay, for we believe this to be genuine 
LockiBm. We ahall select a few passages from his writ- 
ingB in proof of this repreBontation, and onlj regret that 
onr space forbids os doing more at present on this point. 

■ Ho propMltion can be said to be In the mind which It nerer yet 
knew— If any one an be laid to be In the mind which It nerer yet knew, 
it miut be onl; becanH It Is capable of knowInK -, and » the lolud la of 
an tmtlii It ever shall know. Stj, thiu trntha ma; be imprinted on 
the mind which It never did, dot era ■hail know, for a man ma; live 

capatleoflnomitg.'—i. i. b, 

' It ia hard to conceive what ia meant by a principle japriDled on the 
underatandlng implldttj i anlen It be thta, that the mind la capable of 
UHdertlaa^a^ and amntmg Jtrmfy to nei propotitiant. And thna all 
mathematical demonMratlaoa, aa well aa Stat piiudplH, moat be receiTed 
H native imprea^coa on the mind.' — 1. 10. 

> Thoe la a great drat of difitoeuce between an Innate law and a law 
€f natnra ) betwraa MnnelhJng imprinted oa our mjodi In their leiy 
ivlglnal, and sometbing we being Ignoraat of, may attain to the know- 
ledge of Ajr lAf ttttand due appHeatitm of our factMet' — 1- 16. 

' IntoltlTC knowledge — In that there la barelf one dmple intoltlMi, 
wherdn tbere ia no raoni for any the Itait mUtala or imOti tbe truth it 

'Bat lesTiog the nature of propo^tlona. and dlllhrent wayi of predica- 
tion to l>e conaldercd mors at la^e In another {dace, let ni proceed now 
to Inquire concerning oui knowledge of the exiitence of things, and koK 
in OHH >jr it. I aay. then, that we have the knowledge of onr Dm 

oOier aingi^ .•entation: — I. 3(13. 

■Thni. froia the conilderatlon of ooreelTea, and what we tHfjOiNgjmi 
JB our ovm nsiin'tutiDiu, our muna leadi oa to the knowledge of thla cer- 
tain and eeidetU tmtit, that there Is an eternal, meat poweiful. and moat 
knowing being,' &o. — I. 806. 

'Tbna he that baa got the ideal of nnmbera, and bath taken the pains 
to compare one. two, and three, to Biz, tannot ckooie bat Inioiii that they 
are equal : he that bath got the Idea of a triangle, and hath fonnd tlw 
waya to meaanre Its anglee. and their magnltudee, it crrtant Anl ■'(■ tint 
anglti are efual to tiee tight oaa: and can at UltU douil of that at of 
Otit truM—that It is Impoaalble fbr tbe aame thing to be and not to 
be.'— I. SSI. 

■ Expanaalion and duration bare thla nnther agreement, that tbongb 
they are both conildered by na as having parte, yet their parts are not 
i^aAble one from another, no, not even in aoagii: — I. gb. 

' Tbe notice we have by onr senses of the existence of things wttbont 
na. tbongh It be not altc^ether bo certain as onr intuiUce knowledge, or 
the dedoctiona of onr muon. emplojed about lit dear oMract iirat of 
our own mindt; yet it ia an asaorance which deseryea the name of know- 
ledge.'— I. J 10. 
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■ StHM uul iniaUiini reach but B teiy liltli buji. T1i« great«t put of 
our luioiTl«dge d«p«iHlB apon daiuetwiuJ—^l. sao. 

■ Some of the Ideu tbst m ia the miad, tn aa tbere, that they can 

IhemiBd Ig able to pereeiie that Ukj agree or diaa^ree as clearly u It 
baa them. Tboa the mind perceives that the anh of a drole Is leaa 
tban tbe whole oiKle, aa clearly u it doei the Idea of a ciivle : and tbia, 
therefore, It hta been aaid, I call itUuitiM knoHledffe i whrcb Ja oer- 
taln beyond all doabt, add Dceda do orobatioD. nor can hare anv : tbia 
being the highest of aU h; 



We mnat venture on one more passage, though some- 
what longer than any of the preceding ; but it is valuable 
as showing how Locke distinguished between the simple 
ideas derived through the senaes, and the other setofidea« 
derived from Reflection ; and b« showing the steps bj 
which he reached those higher thoughts, which, if not 
described by him as 'unconditioned' were aa little condi- 
tioned as BJif to which eclectic or transceodentalist hu 
ever attained. 

■ By nhlcb it appeara that there are tiro BOrii of pTOpodtiooa. 
1. There laone sort of prcpOBitlont ooncemlDg the existence of anything 
anaverablc to anch an idea : aa having the tdea of ao elephant, phoeniz, 
motioo, or an angle, in my mind, the flnt and natural Inquiry ia, 
whetlier anch a tiling doee anywhere eiiat. .Ajid tbia knowledge la 
onlr of partlcalan. No eiigtence of anything without us, but only 
of God. can certainly be known, further than our aeiiBes Inlbrm o*. 
i^ There iH another ac«t of pn^xMitions, wherein la e?(preaaed the agre^ 
ment, or diaagreement of our abatract ideaa, and their dependence one 
on another. Such proportions may be nnlTenai and certain, go, 

6b rare that Qod ia to be feared and obeyed by roe : and tbia propoal? 
Uaa will be certain, conoemlng man In general, ■/ I bare made an 
■bitract Idea of luoh a species, whereof I am one partlonlar. Snt yet 
this proposition, how certain aoerer, that men onght lo fear and obey 

tme of all such creatnr«a. whenever they di exiit : whiob Denalnty of 
aoch general propoeitions, dejienSi on the agreement or dlsa^rreement 
which ia to be discoiered In Iboae abatract Ideaa. 

' In the former case, onr knowledge la the oonaequence of the eilit- 
enoe of thtnga, producing Ideas In our minds by onr aenaes ; in the 
latter, knowledge la the oonaequence of the ideas, Ibo they what they 
will,) iAat are fa our mindi, producing these general certain proposi- 
tions, Uauy of lhe«e are called ' atemn verltatea,' and all of them 
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iDdeed are ao : not tmrn being •rltten all, or toy of then, f n tb« rolnda 
of all mfn, or Uiat the; wert tny of tbem propoaltiona In any one*) 
mind, till be, harlBg gal tti aiitnat Idtai, Joined, or separalcd ttacm 
by afflrnuUan, or iMeatlon. But, vberuoeter we chc Bnpprve meh 
« ereatmv as man la, tndovvd m'JA h*oA factUUet, and Ih^reip ibmlahed 
with auoh Ideas as we have, we imif ctndade, be mutt nifrfi, when be 
i^tpiitt Mit Oumghu to the conalderutlfH) of bla ideas know the truth of 
Mttaln pnpoalllona, that will arise fma the tfrwsarat or dlaagreement 
which he will peiwdTe In bla own ideaa. Snch propoaitlona an there- 
lOre oatled ctenul Irvthi, not beoanie ther an el«nial profioritlona 
ftctuallj (brmed, and antaoedcnt to the undentand ng that at any time 
makes thent -, ner because they are Impriated on the mind from any 
pattema. that there are any of them oot of the mind, aod eiiated 
before : but beoanae belag once made about abatraet Ideaa, so aa to be 
tiue, they will, wbeneTer they oan be supposed to be made afatai at any 
time past, or to come, by a mind haying those ideas, always, actually b« 
true. For, names being lapposed to atand perpetoally (br the aame 

another; propositions concerning any abetraot ideas, that aie once tme, 
most needs be eternal Teri^ee-' — 1. ^K- 

We ghonld thank any man to name the innate capacity 
claimed for the hnmBn intellect which is not AiIIj ceded to 
it in these pass^es. Locke is not really at issue with his 
critics about the mind's capacity to know, but limply 
about the media which operate as the first occasions to 
\iM knowledge. 

Another heresy charged npon Locke is, that in hia 
estimate of the mind he has t/mitted the Faculty i^f Moral 
Judgment, hia moral system being wholly factilaoiis, an 
affair of selfish convenience, or a matter determined by 
human law, or by worldly accident and fashion. 

We account tie ethics of Locke as much the most 
vulnerable portion of his writings : but the above repre- 
sentation is monBtroualy outme. 

' Another great &ult hi the Essay of Locke,' says Prot^ssor Sedg- 
wick, ■ is lb DtnlHiaa a/ &t fiiciMitM of moral fu^iBfttt. That auch 
tkcDltlea exist, is prored by the sense of shame in a child, by the catund 
ftelioga of manhood, by the langoage of every coontry, and the code of 
aveiy nation; and lastly, by the word of God, which speaka of con- 
sdence not as a word of coniB^rieiiat^a mtrt treation of the tociai rydemi 
bnt as Boraethlng Implanted in oar bosoms by the band of onr Maker, to 
pr^tide there and passjudgment on onr actlona.*— Discourse, p. h'i. 

We might cite many other writers who have expressed 
themselves in still atronger terms on this point— b«t tbig 
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mil BufSce, The errors of Locke, real and imagmaiy, in 
treating of our moral faculties, as in treating of our 
intellectnaJ foeultieB, were the not nnnatoral result of hia 
zeal to run down the fancy of innate ideaa^naf innate 
mora] notions.' He ingists, in many places, that the 
mind cannot have been bom with any fixed scheme of 
moral notions, partly because we hare no oonBciousness 
of the supposed iact, and partly because the agreement in 
opinion and feeling on moral subjects, which would in that 
ease hare followed, does not ensne. His great doctrine is, 
that conscience, which he defines as ' our own judgment of 
the moral rectitude andpravity ofimr ovm actions' (rather 
odd language from a man charged with an ' omission of the 
faculties of moral judgment') is a faculty dependent, in 
great part, in eommon with all our other faculties, on 
education. When he points, as he frequently does, to the 
fact that the things denounced as vice in one community, 
are applauded as virtues in another, he is far from 
meaning to deny that a moral standard of lome kind will 
be found in aU countries. His words on this point are 
explicit, 'Though that passes for vice in one country, 
'which is accounted a virtue, or at least not vice in 
' another ; yet everytnhere virtue and praite, vice and blame 
'go together. Virtue is everywhere that which is tkougkt 
'praiseworthy, and nothing else but that which has the 
' allowance of public esteem is called virtue' (I. 163). 
Here he teaches, in common with all sound moralists, that 
moral judgments, and a moral standard of some kind, are 
inseparable from humanity; and the thing to be deplored 
in this connexion is, not tliat men anywhere show them- 
selves to be wholly destitute of ideas and feelings in relation 

* * What ^aty Jb onnnot b« uDdentood ifithoat a lair \ nor a Uw be 
known or auppowd without ■ Uw-naher. or without reward aad puolah- 
■nent : to that it li impoaaible that this, or an; other practical principle, 
should be innate, I.e., be Imprinted on the mind, as a dut/, without nip- 
poang the Ideaa of Ood, of law, of ottligatlon, of puniihmeat, of a life 
after tbia — Innate.' I. II. 'The breaklog of a rule, sa; you, ia no argu- 
ment that it Ea uukDOwn. 1 grant It : but the generally allowed breach 
of it anywhere, I lay. )■ a pTOOf that ft ia not inua(«,' — Itdd, 
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to right and wrong, but that those ideas are so rarely jurt, 
and the feelings allied with them to raiely well trmned. 
We must confess that we are at a loss to see what heresy 
there is in this view of matten. It is not morality itself, 
which in Locke's retieoning, is a factitious thing, but the 
views coaeeming it which so generally obtain, through 
influences which are themselves purely factitious— viz., 
human laws and worldly customs. The rule of morality 
which Jxicke describes as the true one is — the wiU of 
Grod. "What that will enjoins, moreover, it enjoins, ac- 
cording to Locke, becaose it is 'in its own nature right 
and good'! — 'If virtue,' he writes, 'be taken for actions 
' conformable to Gfod's will, or to the rule prescribed by 
' God, tc/iich w the true and only meatitre nfviriiie, whea 
' virtue is used to signify what is, in it* own nature right 
'and good; then the proposition,' &c. (1.20.) Thns ho 
■ distinguishes between the ' Divine law,' as the true 
standard of morality, and the 'Civil law,' and the 'law of 
opinion and reputation,' which everjfwhere beget amorality 
more or less factitious. By the divine law, too, he means 
that law ' whether promulgated by the light of nature, or 
the voice of revelation — This,' he says, ' is the only true 
touchstone of moral rectitude ; and by comparing them 
to this law it is that men judge of the most considerable 
moral good or evil of their actions ; that is, whether <u 
being duties or siW, they are likely to procure them 
iajipines* or misery from the hands of the Almighly.'* 
(1. 162.) Here, it will be seen, we have a series of very 
material distinctions — first, the will of God is declared to 
be the only rule which distinguishes with nnerring certainty 
between right and wrong: second, the things so named 
are thus designated because they are right or wrong in 

■ ' Qod btiing, by au inHpanble coaneikia, Joined inrfus uid piOBc 
lu^pitieB together, and mide the praoUce Vaana nextmary to the pre- 
lenaUon of Bockty — one ta.t,j, ont <rf inlereat, cry ont that (Or sacred, 
which If ooee prot^ed. he hjmaelf cannot be aecare, Thla, Chough it 
tnkes not awa; fhim the moral ajid eternal obligation which Oiete mlei 
gvidenUff have, jet it Bhova that the outward aeknowledgment men paj 
to them in tbelrwords, provea not Chat the]' aie Innate priodplee.' — I, m. 
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their own natnre : third, tlie happiness attendant on Tirtne, 
and the misery attendant on Tice, are not virtue or yiee, 
but simply the retribations made to be attendant on actions 
as being 'dutiei or tins.' Parties- acquainted with the 
representations which it haa long been the fashion to put 
forth jrom some quarters about the ethical principles in 
the Essay, will at once see how mneh acomiii] or patronizing 
rhetoric might have been spared, by a little sober attention 
to such passages as we have now cited. If these be not, so 
far, sound ethical principles, we really know not where to 
find such. And in these particulars we have not urged any 
plea in favour of Locke which he has not himself used in 
his own defence. One of his critics censured the portion 
(^ his work in which he treats of morality as determined 
by human law, or by public opinion, as a confounding of 
the distinction between Tiitue and vice— to which he 
replies thus : 

■ I wu tben not lajing down mor^ ru/«, bat ahowing the vrtginai 
and ttatture of moral idgat ,- oaA enumerating the rules mtn make mr 
of in moral lelaUoni. »if(*n- elan rufei vitrt true Br futxi and pur- 
■ ■■ ' ■ " ■ It ha« eyerywhere that di ' ' ' 
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It is in the face of statements and explanations of this 
nature, tiiat Locke has been generally described, through 
the last half century, as inculcating a, syBtem of morals, 
which, when analysed, proves to be wholly factitious. 
That there are factitious rules of duty in the world, and 
factitious notions about duty as the consequence — this, ' as 
a matter of fact,' he certainly maintained ; but it is no 
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leaa clear tliat he insiated, wilb great BeriouaneBS, on the 

just distinction between the true and the factitioua on 
Buch questions.* 

IS Mr. Motdl, HIM. Ed., Mcond PnlkM), 
etce unongM logical, ruber tbaa intnl- 
iionai ^lUDKers, i caDnot avom quotiDg BpHrolle] vhLch hu been drawn 
by B writer of no mean abilities between tbe geoiua oT Locke lad tbat 
of Wmiam Penn. ' Locke, like WUUam Peon, wai tolerant ; both 
lored fiecdom, both cbeiiBbed tnitb in glnceritf. But Locke kindled 
tbe torch of llbert]- at the Orea of tradition ; Penn at tbe Uilng light 
in the sonl. Locke soogbt tmtb tbrongb tbe eenBH and the outniitd 
world i Fenn looked inward to the Dirlne revelations in ereiy mind. 
Locke compHTcd the soul to a sheet of white paper, Just aa Hohbea had 
compared It to a alale, on which time and chance might scrawl their 
eiperleuce: to Penn, the soul niu an organ which of Itaelf InatlnctlTely 
breathet Vitine harmonlea, like those musical Instruineate which are so 
ooriously and perfectly framed, that when once put in motion, tbey of 
thenuelTes give forth all the melodies designed by the tutist that made 
'them. To Locke, 'Conscience la nothing else than our own opinion of 
oar own actions :' to Penn it Is (be Image of Ood. and his oncle in the 
eoul. Locke, who waa never a fhther, eateemed 'the duty of parents to 
preserre th^r children not to be oaderstood without reward and punish- 
ment i' Penn loved bii children with not a thought for the conge- 
ignencea. Locke, who waa never married, declarea munioge an aSalr of 

affection, made, not for lust, but Ibr love. Id studying the undentand- 
(ng, Locke be^iii with the sources of knowledge i Fenn with on inven- 

Hoah and Adam, reals it upon contract, and announces Its end to be 
the security of property ;• Penn, for Tram going back to Adam, or even 

and. deducing the tight to Institute government fnim man's moral 
nature, seeks 11a fundamental rules in the InacruUble dictates of 'uni- 
versal reason,' Its end In tVeedom and happiness. The system of Locke 
lends itself to contendlog factious of the most opposite Intereeta and 
purposes : the doctrine of Fox and Penn. being but the common creed 
of hamanlty, forbids division, and Insnm the highest moral unity. To 
Locke, happiness la pleaanre ; things are good and evil only In reftrenee 
to pleasure and pain ; and to Inquire after tiie highest good. Is as absurd 
as to dispute whether the best relish be In ' apples, plums, or aats i' 
Penn esteemed happiness to lie In the snl)|ectlon irf the baser instincts, 
to the instinct of Deity In the breast, good and evil to be etarailly and 
always oa unlike as truth and falsehood, and the Inquiry alter tbe high- 
est good to Involve the purpose of eilstcnce. Locka says pl^nly, "that, 
but Ibr rewards and punishments beynnd the grave. It Is eertainJy right 

nelon. maintained the doctrine so terrible to despots, that God Is to be 
loved Ibr his own sake, and virtue to be practiaed Ibr Its Intrtnalo lovelt- 
Deaa. Locke derives the Idea of Infinity ftnm the senses, describee It aa 
purely DCgallve, and attributes It to nothing hut apace, duration, and 
number ; Fenn derived tbe Idea from the aout. and ascribed It to 
tniUi, and virtue, and Ood, Loeke declares Immortality a matter with 
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But if Locl[e waa Bound upon the rule of virtue, bm con- 
Bialing in the will of God ; on the uttture of rirtue, aa 
Biiang immutablj from given relationa ; and on the 
criterion of Tiri;ae, as consisting in the well heing found to 
be natural to it — where was he at fault P Was it in denj- 
iug to the human mind an innate aptitude to form a 
correct 'moral judgment' upon given moral relations P 
Bj no means. He not onlj insists that the mind is capable 
of forming a, sound and certain judgment on such rela- 
tions, supposing them to ho duly considered ; but he 
maintainB, in many places, that such iB the evidence which 
may be adduced in the science of morals, and that such 
are the capacities of the human mind to apprehend the 
force of that evidence, that morality might he established 
on a basis lidly as demonstrative as the mathematics. In 
his correBpondence with his Mend Mr. Molineaux, the 
latt«r repeatedly urges him to write a treatise on ethics, 
which should realize this high conception. ' I am bold to 
think,' he writes, ' that morality is capable of demon- 
stration, as well as mathematics : since the precipe, real 
essence of the dungs moral words stand for, may be 
perfectly known ; and so &e congmily or incongruity of 
the things themselves be perfectly discovered, in which 
consistfi perfect knowledge.' — I. 250. 
But, as we have intimated, we do not mean to speak of 
Locke's ethics as faultless. It must be admitted that in 
treating of the factitious moraUty which has obtained in 
l^e world, and with which he d^ls, not as true or false, 
but as being simply Cactitious, he does not tufficicntly dis- 

whloh nuon hu DotUug to do. and that reveBled truth mast be bub- 
taln«d tir oDlwtrd algne ud viaible acta of power i Penn saw tratli by ■ 
Ita own light, and anmraooed the aoul to bear witDe^ to ita own 
glor;, Iiocke beliered not bo maay men In wrong oplnlona lU Is oom- 
nonly aapposed, becauae the greateiC part b»e no opiniont at all, and 
do not ImoiT what the; contend for; Penn likewlae vindicatad the 
man;, but It waa becauee truth !■ the commoa iaheritance of the race. 
Locke, In his love of lokianoe. Inveighed against the nietboda of per- 
•eentlaB aa ' Poi^ita praotlcea ■; Penn eenniTed bo aect, but coademned 
Ugotiy of all sort* u Inbnman.' — Boncroffi HiUan/ of Ma Vailed Slalti. 
Ohi these rhelurlciansl— tbeie Is not a point In this laboured contiast 
that t> not man or ten a iDlin|a«Mntat](u and ■ tmng. 
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tinguish, between it and the material trutt, that the mind 
not only poBseeses a moral faculty, and must have ita 
moral standard, but that this Btandard, except in very rare 
cases, has certain great pnnciples in common. When he 
alleges that men often conform to virtaons maxints from 
selfish motives, no one will deny his allegation ; but while 
thus reasoning, he is not always careful to show that the 
moral obligatitm of such maxims being made dear to the 
mind of such persons, the Terdict of the moral judgment 
mnst commonly be in favour of the condnct thus enjoined. 
It ia not that he doubted the existence of the moral 
faculty, or that its utterance in the supposed cases would 
be generally on the side of virtue, but that in his eager- 
ness to refute the scheme of innat« moral notions, he 
somewhat underrated the strength of our moral suacapti- 
bilities. To superficial readers, he may often appear to 
reason as though morality were a thing of time and place, 
more than of inborn aptitude. But this is not his mean- 
ing. He merely intends to say, that the strength or pro- 
valence which may ho predicated of any moral principle, 
is not enough to prove it innate, though it may be abun- 
dantly Bufficiont to prove that the mind has an inborn 
capacity, fitting it to acknowledge the truth and obligation 
of such principles, in proportion as the ground on which 
they rest comes to be apprehended. But it must be con- 
ceded, tliat what some later writers have called die im- 
puUim power of conscience, is not recognised in the 
wrilinge of Locke so distinctly and largely as it might 
have been. Not that he would deny the relation between 
the decisions of our moral judgment imd our emotjons, 
• between the approval of conscience and pleasurable feel- 
ing, and the rebukes of conscience and painful feeling. 
But the main defect in all hia speculations is, that his 
jealousy to secure a proper ascendancy to the judgment 
has not been so well regulated aa to assign a duo place 
either to the imagination or to the emotions. This detect 
may be attributed in pari; to the times in which he wrote — 
an age of light without heat ; in part to bis natural tem- 
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perament t Etnd in part, we thiok, to the (act, that he never 
fihared in the affections of the father or the hosfaand. 
That he does not speak of conscience as a distinct faculty 
of the mind is not surprising, inasmuch as he had learnt 
to thinV that much mischief had resulted to psychology 
from the practice of regarding the different powers of 
the mind, as something like a parallel t^ the different 
members of the body, or to so many independent powers, 
in place of viewing them as only so man; different exer- 
cises of the one intelligent heing. This tenet, which Dr. 
Brown claims ae a discoverj of his own, is thos stated by 
Locke ; — ' 1 suspect that this way of speaking of facnltdes 
has led man; into a conned notion of so many distinct 
agents in us, which had their several provinces and 
authorities, and did command, ohey, and perform several 
actions as so many distinct beings : which has been no 
small occasion of wrangling, obscurity, and uncertainty 
in questions relating to them.' — I., p. 103. This is oiJy 
one among many instances in which Locke was content to 
scatter seed along the way side, with the careless air of s 
passer by, leaving other men to gather where they had 
not Btrawed. We could willingly dwell much longer oij 
this theme, but we have said enough, we trust, to enable 
our readers to judge aa to the conduct of the host of 
writers, who, each following in the track of his fellows, 
have described the moral system of Locke as a thing of 
mere ' convention,' as a ' creature of the social system,' 
as involving no recognition of ' moral judgment,' and, of 
course, as embracing no recognition of the distinction 
between the criierion of virtue, as seen in its effects, the 
rule of virtue, as supplied by the wiU of God, or the 
natwv of virtue as a matter apart from both. The errors 
attributed to Locke in this department, are errors, for the 
most part, with which he is not chargeable ; and the truth 
denied to him is truth which he has dvowed distinctly, if 
not with the due measure of frequency and force. 

The last charge against Locke to which we shall call the 
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attention of our readers, concema the alleged tendency of 
his writings witii regard to Seligion. 

It ia commonlj said that the natural isaiie of the Benea- 
tionaliam of Locke is in materialism. But if this be ita 
tendency becanae it teaches that all onr knowledge hegim in 
sensation or experience, then, a« we hare seen, tiiis ten- 
dency is common alike to the ayHtems of Locke and Kant, 
— in ekort, is inseparable from all philosophy. It moBt 
be remembered, that it ia only onr timpU ideas — simple 
ideas relating to external objects, that Locke traces excln> 
siTely to sensation. These simple ideas, indeed, are the 
material by means of which the mind acts in nearly all its 
subsequent processes ; but in compoimding and comparing 
theae ideas, tbe mind becomes possessed of other, higher, 
and more complex thoughts, which, in the langoage of 
Locke, ' could not be had from things vnthoat,' inasmucli 
as they have ' nothing to do with external objecta.' Wbat 
necessary relation such a system baa to materialism we are 
at a loss to discover. It is easy to say, tbat the disciples 
of Locke, to be consistent, must sink into absolute sensa- 
tionalism, and then into materialism, as their natural rest- 
ing-place ; but we aee not the least ground for Una 
asaertion. Before the appearance of Locke's Essay, Gas- 
aendi had traced all our knowledge to sensation; and 
subsequently, the French scliool, represented by CondiUao 
and Cabania, stretched their speculations to the same 
extreme, and did their utmost to ally tlie honoured name 
of Locke with their pernicious dogmas. But Locke was 
no more the parent of the doctrines of Cabanis, than St. 
Peter may be said to have been the parent of the system 
which has been so long represented by his pretended 
successors in Eome, The corruptions of philosophy 
and the corruptions of Christianity everywhere bear a 
strong resemblance to each other. If sensationabsm has 
been allied with scepticism in France, has not transcenden- 
talism been allied with tite same course of speculation, 
and in scarcely a less degree in Germany P Speculations 
unfavourable to Christianity must hare tlkcir alliaace with 
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a philosophy of same kind, and it can rarelj be bo much 
to the purpose of the tidTocates of such speculatioiiB to 
invent Bomething new, as to avail themselves of tlie repn- 
tation of sjgtemB already eBtabliahed. The fact that the 
mind of man is bo conditioned, aa to receive itB first 
and simplest elements of knowledge through the Beoses 
of the body which is aligned to it as its first dwelling- 
place, is no proof that it might not have been ao condi- 
. tioned as to have derived its earliest intelligence Uirongh 
some other media ; nor that it may not be so conditioned 
on its separation from the body, as to advance in know- 
ledge by means of new channels of intelligence, at present 
altogether unanticipated. We feel assured that no com- 
petent metaphysician, really acqioainted willL IJie system 
of Locke, and dispraed to do him justice, will be prepared 
to speak of kit sensationalism as possesaing any necessary 
tendency to materialism. 

It is true, Locke has hazarded some thoughts about the 
possibility of a junction between thought and matter, 
which called forth loud censure in his own time, and which 
have been otten cited since as evincing the sensational biaa 
of bis philoaoph;. On this subtle and delicate topic it will 
be beat to allow him to speak for hiniself. 

' We ture ttae Ideu of nuttw and thlnldog. but posiibly ahill nsrer 
be ible to know wbetber bd; niBTe muteiitl being tUuks oi nai il 
bdng impiMtible tbr lu. bj the contemplHtian of oar own Ideas, without 
revetntion. to diMOrer nhetber Omnlpoteoae baa not given to aome 
fljratenu of matter fldj dupoeed, ■ power to peroeiTe and tbiQlc. or else 
Joined and fixed to matter ao dlipaHd,a thinking bomaterial substanoei 
It being. In respact of our notioni, not muob more remote fh)m our 
oomprehendon to ooneelve, that God can, if he please*, superadd to 
matter aRtouUf of thinking, than that be bboold niperadd to It another 
■nbatance, with a faculty of thinking; since we Icnow not wherein 
thinking eonsiata, nor towliat tort of eubelancea the Almighty has been 
pleased to give that power, whioh cannot be to an; created being, hot 
merely by the good pleasure and bounty of the Oeator. For I see no 
contradiction In 11, that the drat eternal thlaUag being should, if he 
pleased, glie to certain eyetems of created aenieleaa matter, pot toge- 
ther, u he thinks fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought ; 
though, ae I think, I haye proved, lib. It. ch. 10, It ii not less than a 
contradiction to auppoee matter (whlcb is evidently in its own natvire 
void of aenss and thought) sbonld be that eternal, first thinking being.' 

— t. set. 

VOL, II. I 
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The sabetance of tluB statement is, that matter is in its 
own nature devoid alike of thought and Hense: that u 
Buch it cannot have been eternal, hut must hare been 
created; that we know bo httle of the nature of thought, 
or of eziBtences generally, .that it cannot become na to 
asBert that it is beyond the power of the Almighty to 
beatow the power of thinking on Bome forms of matter, 
the union between thought and material existence being 
hardly more remote from our power of comprehension, 
thtm the niiion between our own' spirits and bodies — ihaa 
the joint action between oar immaterial mind and a 
material organization. Loclce never relinquished the 
notion to which, with his characteristic independence, he 
tlins gave e:tpreBsion. The immateriahty of the human 
floid he held as a doctrine sustained by the highest degree 
of probable evidence ; but he insisted that our certaifitg on 
this point most be derived from revelation. In his view, 
the soul, whether material or immaterial, must be alike 
dependent for its immortality on the power and goodness 
of the Creator. On this account, the whole controversy 
about the kind of substance of which the mind consiste 
(for to this the question comes) was in his judgment of far 
less moment than disputants on either side were disposed 
to assume. To prove that the mind is material, wonld not 
be to make the slightest advance towards proving it 
mortal ; and to prove it immaterial, would not be by any 
means to establish its necessary immortality. He believed 
the soul te bo immaterial, but he would not allow that 
any great moral or religious question depended on the 
belief or the non-belief of that doctrine. He availed 
himself of the highest probable evidence on this point as 
ftmiished by reason, but the authority in which he confided 
as sufficient and final in relation to it was revelation. 

Everything we have advanced as exhibiting the com- 
prehensive sense in which Locke used the term Beflection, 
might be presented again in this place, as so much proof 
of the consistency of his system with the highest forms of 
apiritualism in religion. The mind has tlte beginnings of 
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its knowledge fi^im senBatiou ; but once possesaed of the 
Bimple ideas derived £rora that source, it may then BOOt 
aloft, and dwell in its regions of idealism and abstraction, 
anbject to no sort of checlt, save that which tranacend- 
entaliem itacH profeaseB t« impose — the clieck found in ihe 
ultimate laws of the mind itself. In one respect, indeed, 
Locke differed considerably from tbese transcendentalists. 
Hia first point of inquiry was to ascertain what tlie mind 
is capable of doing in the way of speculation ; and the 
next was, to see to tlie accomplishment of what might be 
done by means of this instroment. As tlie result, his 
estimate of the achierements possible to the hnman mind 
was much lower than that of the transcendentalist. With 
all his desire of knowledge, he had learnt that there are 
many departments of investigation where it becomes tie 
wisest to ait down in ' contented ignorance.' It was a part 
of his philosophy not to distrust the evidence within his 
reach, because some higher form of evidence was found to 
be unattainable. Bis |;ood sense was ever present to save 
him from the folly of the men who believe nothing, because 
they cannot jmiow everytbing. It was this good sense, 
together with his grave moral and religious feeling, which 
prevented hini from surrendering himself to the dreams of 
Berkeley, or the scepticism of Hume. The temptations 
which led such writers astray had all crossed the path ot 
Locke, but they left him unharmed. Often does he 
approach the verge of fie doubtM territory, but he never 
commits himself to tie shadows and clouds which rest 
upon it. If the philosophy which is regulated by such 
principles, and imbued with such a spirit, has not been 
always aUied wifi an enlightened piety, the fault has not 
been in the philosophy, but in tie infirmities of the men 
who have failed to place themselves ftdly under its guid- 
ance. There is a parage in his chapter on ' Judgment,' 
which, in its sober and tmly Christian humility, contcaatfi 
instructiTely with the style of not » few of his critios. 

With regard to Natural Eeligion, nothing can be more 
emphatio than Locke's inculcation of its great tniQiB and 
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obligation!. Of the light in wltich his philosophy prepared 
him to look on audi topics, the following extract will 
furnish sufficient evidence :— 

■ The Tlitble mtikt of extntu^naij wisdom Koi power oppetr ao 
pUinlr in kll the wotki of the creaUan. that ■ ratlima] Bre&ture who 
will but KTioDsl; reflect m them, comiot mise tbe discoreiy of ■ 
iKitj, Aad the iofliience which the diacoreir of >nch a B^g most 
ueoMuUj bsTe on the mlnde of nil that hire but once heird It, Is M 
great, and cuTiee such a weight of thought and communication with 
It, that It seenu more itrsnge to me that a whole nation of men should 
lie anjwhere found bo brutish as (o *ant the notion of a God, than Mot 

' He that bath the idea of an intemgeut, bat fVi^l and weak being, 
made by and depending on another^ who la eternal, omnipotent, per- 
f^ctlf wise and good, will ae certainl; know that man Is to hononr, 
fcai, and obey God. aa that the sun ahlnea when he aeea it. For if ha 
hath bat tbe ideas of two each boingB la his mind, and will tnm hia 
titoaglits that way, and conaider them, he will as certainly find that 
the Inf^or, dnite. and dependent, is under an obligation to Obey the 
BUpreme and infinite, ae be is certain to find that three, ibur, and seTCD 
■re les8 than fifteen. If he will conelder and compute thoee numben) 
nor eaa he be surer on a clear moroing that tbe gun has risen, if he will 
but open hlB eyea, and turn them that way.' — I. B!l. 

We admit, Locke does not profesa to deduce his eonclu- 
eions on the side of theism and natural religion jrom lofty 
a priori reasoning. He everywhere reaaons upwards, 
fi-om the things made to the maker of them. Se never 
disconrsea of duty eieept as belonging to aupposed or 
actual relations. He does not say that the d priori argu- 
ment in favour of the being of a God is without any sort 
of value. With his charaoteriatic wisdom, he leaves it to 
.its influence on the mind of those ' advanced speculators' 
who are in a condition to be affected by it. But he well 
knew that belief in a Ckid, in all nations and aU time, 
and among the learned scarcely less than among the 
ipiorant, had not come from that source. He well knew 
that this had come to niankind irom the reasoning, or we 
may perhaps rather say, from the intuition, which com- 
pelled them to HBcead from the created to the Creator, 
fi'om the mind of man to the nature of the Infinite. 

Nor have we any knowledge of a crotchet more fraught 
with mischief to religion than that which asserts, that to 
attempt to prove the being of a God from the appearancee 
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of design in the nnireree is to prosecute a path which 
taust lead to atheiam. This, however, is a pet fancy in 
those transcendental philoaophiesonwhicliwe are exhorted 
jiiflt now to look with favour because of iheir highly 
spiritual and religious tendency ! The fact that our Bibles 
everywhere ieach us to loot from nature upwards to its 
Author should be accepted by Christians as a tolerable 
proof that it is rational so to do. What men have every- 
where done in this respect, we may safely conclude they 
were designed to do. Their manner of reasoning ou this 
topic has been the carrying out of a dear law of their 
condition. It would be a sorry day in the history of 
natural theology, which should see tim method of inves- 
tigation supplanted by reasonings about infinity and 
eternity as the necessary attributes of lomething infinite 
and eternal — reasoning beginning in mere abstraction, 
and of necessity ending in it. Not a mind in a thousand 
has ever risen to the slightest acquaintance with such 
abstruse speculations, or has the capacity for so doing; 
while nearly all minds, from the most intelligent to the 
least intelligent, are capable of being impressed with the 
thought of the being and grandeur of the Creator as forced 
upon it by the appearances of creation. Now, the mischief 
here is, that our transcendentalists are not content to in- 
dulge themselves in their own favourite mode of reasoning 
on eneh subjects, but they must denounce all men as fools 
who do not at once follow their example. "Xha li pogteriari 
argument, which has done nearly all the good service in 
the cause of theism that has been rendered to it for six 
thousand years, is henceforth to be accounted futile ; and 
the inverse process, which, as we believe, never converted 
either atheist or pantheist to a better creed, must be 
lauded in all time to come as furnishing our only satis- 
factory evidence as to the being of a God ! Experience^ 
experience from the creation of man downwards, has 
demonstrated, lliat if the world is to possess theism, it 
must be as the result of reasoning &om the visible to the 
invisible, or, what is the same thing, from mind as it is 
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known to na, to mind as it is imlaiowii. NevertheleBS, 
-tltat some new fashion in reaaoniug may become fttmoiu, 
tlie old in this case must be pToscribed, and the conse- 
quences of such a proscription, tremendous as thej may 
seem, must be accounted as a flung of nought. The selfisb 
ambition of the conqueror haa often inflicted its sea of 
troubles on humanit; ; but jour philosopher has often 
sought to realize his greatness in the woild of speculation 
at costs to human nature fiiUj iis widespread and atrocious. 
There are men who lay waste the minds of nations, who 
bring ruin on the spirits of generations, and all that they 
may themselves bo great as ingenious speciilators — as the 
founders of Bystema I We turn from such natures to the 
genius and writings of Locke, and it is as looking heavea- 

We do not mean to say that the argument from design, 
which some men, who know not what they do, arc so much 
disposed to underrate, is without its difficulties. As proof 
of a designer, we hold it to be irresistible ; but as evidence 
of the eh^Nttcter of the designer, while valid up to a certain 
point, it is necessarily limited and imperfect. Bat in the 
spirit of Locke, we do not mean to allow ourselves to be 
defrauded of the measure of certainty we may realise, 
because of the uncertain^ which lies beyond it. It may 
be true also, that Faley, and others who pursue his course 
of argument, have not brought much brilliancy or poetry 
to this course of investigation. But this cannot have been 
because the argument is of a nature not to admit of 
such embellishment. What is wanting, is not that Paley's 
argument should be discarded, but that its proper soul 
should be breathed into it. K the traces of design in 
the universe, exhibiting everywhere a purposed utility, 
beauty, and grandeur, be not of a nature to awaken 
imagination and feeling, and to £11 the soul with the most 
devout and lofty poetry, we know not whence such results 
may be expected. What, in fa«t, do we see in all the imita- 
tive arts, in all the departments of taste, in the happiest 
inspirations of genius, but this same nature fehcitously 
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presented, and made to be Gtus enchanting by reason of 
the sonl of design which everywhere lives and moves in 
it P If men in general are to remain believers in a God, 
they mnst abide by the Bchool of Locke ; die logic of ibe 
tranacendentaliBt must leave them of neceggitf without a 
God, inasmuch as this logic, while described as tlie only 
path to theism, presents a path which the metaphysician 
and the schoolman alone can walk in, and which even to 
such travellers has commonly proved a barroiL road. 

Locke's Ckristianilj was somewhat peculiar. It wa« 
about as far removed from modem IJnitarianism as from 
modem Orthodox . He was not a believer in tlie Trinity; 
but while he did not hold the proper deity of the Son or 
of the Holy Spirit, he taught the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and of the regeneration of the mind by a divine 
influence, which he describes as that of the Holy Spirit. 
The divine law he exhibits in its purityi and in its per- 
petual obligation. By faili in Christ the penitent obtain 
pardon, and the weak obtain grace to help them. He 
recognised a federal relation of Adam and of Christ to the 
buman racei but both were apprehended only imperfectly. 
On the whole, his Christianity, in common with his ethics. 
was wanting in substuice and warmth, bnt it appears ta 
have been an element of great aerionsness in his character. 
Complaining of some hard constructions and invidious 
alluBions on the part of tbe Biebop of Worcester, Locke 
thns expresses himself in his second reply to tiiat prelate. 

' I am gi^ng, mf lord, to ■ trDnusl, th&t hu a right to Jndge ot 
tbavght, aDd belajt secure that I there eh&U be Ibaud ol Da partf. hut 
that of truth (ftff which there ia reqnlreil nothing bnt the reeeirlng 
troth in the lore of It), I mutter not mocli of what portf an; oae ihall, 
Bi may best <erre bit torn, denotoinate me here, Yoor lordihlp-i la 

without any great haim ; 1 neitr foood freedom of etyls did me mj 
hurt with tlwee who knew me. and if thoH who know me not, will take 
up borrowed pr^odlcea, it will be more to their own harm than mine ; 
■o that in this, I ehall give roar lordahip little other trouble, but laj 
thwukt flometlmea, wbere I find yon aldlftilly and InduBtrioualj re- 
commending me to the world, under the character rou have chiaen t^ 
me, Onir give me leave to lay, that if tbe Eeaaj I thall leave behind 
me, hath no otber fUilt to tfnk It, bnt heresy, and inconaletency willk 
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the uiictet of tbe CbrlstUto taitb, I am apt to tUnk it vUl list in the 
world, and do aerrlcfl to truth, even the truths of religion, notwlthatutd- 
Ing that Impatatlon laid on it. b; ao mighty a hand aa fODT lordship's.' 

The HoloiQii hour which Locke anticipated with this 
calm dignit; of maimer has passed. He has long since 
left his Eseaj to the men who ehould come af1«r him, and 
has committed the gnardianship of Mb good name to the 
honest and generous among them. His reputation ha« 
been great, but his wrongs have been as memorable as hia 
celebrity. We have aimed to do a little towards Betting 
bim right with some of onr readers. But the euhject is by 
aO means exhausted, end we shaU probably avail ourselree 
of future ocea^iona to reaume it. He wae an honest man, 
and great alike in integrity and power. His moral courage 
was of the quiet kind, but thoroughly self-sustained, and 
of the highest order. In a few inetances, hie independence 
verged on indiscretion ; but his wisdcmi in most ihings was 
greater than commonly falls to the lot even of the wise. 
He was a sincere lover of truth and of humanity. If ve 
eicept Lord Bacon, no single mind in modem times has 
exercised bo powerful an influence on the progress of 
philosophy. 
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f opvLAB disconteDt eprings slmoBt iuvafiably fi^m popular 
Buffering. The sense of aufiering, too, in anch quarters, is 
general]; allied with a sense of injury. Individuala may 
grow reetleBB and complain without reason, bnt it is not ao 
with eomimmities and nations. The well-paid artizan, 
intent on more pay and leas work, and the selfiah deioa- 
gogue of a somewhat higher grade, may ply their rocation 
in aU weathers, bnt the; find It gainiul only as bhe heavens 
become dark, and the elements are disturbed. Like the 
flesh birds which hoTer on the rear of an army, these 
amiable devotees to the public interest find their aliment 
where otJkers find despair and the grave. It is true, where 
there is great Huffering, i, portion of it we may suppose 
wUL have been self-induced ; but it is oatural at eixdh. times 
that the weak should be disposed to blame the strong 
rather than themselves, and in general Che; are right in so 
doing. Hence, in the history of popular insurgency, we 
gee little else than the history of suffering weakness — or 
the outbreak against wrong when it has become too heavy 
to be borne. If there are exceptions to this ide, they are 
very rare, and admit of easy explanation. Nothing can be 
more manifest, when we look to the general history of 
society, than that it is the law of Providence that the biaa 
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of the moltitude should be on the side of passiTenese, that 
they sho«ild rarely munimr without cause, and that they 
should put forth the wild enei^ which is lodged in them 
only as those junctures come round (Then the disorders of 
the social system appear to demand titat terrible expedient. 
In. ordinary circumstances, the groove natural to common 
men 's that of labomr, and with a modeTat« return of comfort 
they are content. They may sometimes fall nnder bad 
influences, and may venture upon untried ground ; but if 
their case be not a good one, their experiments ab correctors 
of the machinery of society become ftulures, and they drop 
into their natural plaee again at tlie first convenient season. 
In our own history, the strongest exception to the above 
remarks is found in. the proceedings of our trades-unii^u 
— asBociationg which have been, and still are, the great 
oorse in the lot of the working-man, and which some- 
times threaten to be the canker-worm of our conmiercial 
greatness. 

It will be conjectured fi^m these obserrationB, that we 
are not about to deliver any favourable judgment con- 
ceroing the policy of Englmd towards Ireland. Every 
man of sense, indeed, will feel that such widely-spread and 
deeply seated disaffection as exiatg in that country, must 
have its root in great suffering. It is to this fact, and tbe 
fact that this ntfiering must be traced in a great degree to 
the pohcy of the rulers of Ireland, that the demagogue 
owes his power. What the policy of those rulers baa been 
is matter of histoiy, and its efiecte are among the many 
things of the kind which have been bequeathed to us by 
the wisdom of our ancestors. More effort has been made 
within the last forty years to call attention to tiie wrongs 
of Ireland, and to point out remedies for its evila, tlian 
during all the previous centuries of its oonnexiDn with this 
country. The case of Ireland, accordingly, whetlier we look 
to what Ireland is, or to what ought to be done for It, is not 
a topic on which any man can hope to be very original. 
But where there is disease, there is a &eqnent change of 
posture. Social maladies are inseparable from social 
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reaHessnees. The dietemper maj be the same, bat ita 
stages and frrmptoms may change, amd the vigilant phy- 
sician, while using the eanie means, may see reason from 
these altered appeai-ances to Taiy the mode of administering 
them. The question of Ireland haa changed its aspect 
conaiderabl; during the last forty yean. Short intervals 
have sufficed to give it a, comparatively new complexion, 
and to demand some new adjustment of appliances. What 
its history has been in this reapect it mnst continue to be 
—for we are in the midst of the drama, not at its close, and 
our own interest, no less than the interests of Ireland, 
require that its claims should be kept continually before 
the eyes of the English people, until the wrongs of that 
ill-fated country are redressed, and its inhabitant^ become, 
at least as regards their social condition, a regenerated 
people. 

The volume at the head of this article is the production, 
as we understand, of e, gentleman well known in some of 
the highest circles of this country. It is evident that the 
pleasure which belongs to the kind of society with which 
the writer is familiar, has not been allowed to .'ender him 
insensible to the claims of society in its widest sense, nor 
to prevent his bestowing his thoughts on many grave topics. 
His publication will not ful to attract attention, end its 
in£uenoe will bo considerable on the side of a wiser and 
more humane policy towards tho sister island. With the 
general views of the author in regard to the conduct of 
England towards Ireland we fully concur, and the sense of 
justice, the humanity, the thorough manliness by which 
the work is characterized, have delighted us eiceedingly. 
It is an able and a faithiiil exposition of the wrongs of 
Ireland, set forth with dispassionateness, fulness, and 
dignity, by one who was not the man to have been expectod 
to commit himself to such an effort, and who has entered 
upon his work evidently irom the promptings of a noble 
nature. It is this which gives the booV its character and 
value. In regard to the remedies that should be applied 
to the evilB exposed, the author says little, except on one 
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point — and on that point ve regret to Ba; that we are at 
iasne witli him, It is clear that the work haa been written 
under a strong impression that no man can judge wisely 
oonceming die state of Ireland who has aot been at some 
pains to make himself acqmunted with the causes which 
have served to place it in the condition in which we find 
it. We scarcely need saj that this impression is just. 
We shaQ have occasion, we fear, to caJl the attention of 
oar 'readers to the iJTairs of Ireland rerj frequently ; and, 
in doing so, foi- Qie Srst time, we shall advert to some of the 
most characteristic facts in the poHcy of England towards 
that conntry through the past, before touching on those 
remedies which we regard as demanded by its present 
■tat«, and which we deem of much greater necessity and 
potency than the one with which the attention of our 
author is chiefly occupied. 

We are very suspidons of the virtues of conquerors. 
Their aim may Bometimes be to civilize the barbarous, and 
to show themselves benefactors to the vanquished; but 
while it is eaay to make such promiaes, judging from 
history nothing can be <nore easy than to forget them. If 
we diBtruBt tie profeBsions of conquerom when they claim 
to be the apostles of civilization, it is natural that we 
should Bcan their proceedings with a deeper scepticiani 
when they call upon hb to admire them as the apostles of 
religion. The Spaniards in South America were a me- 
morable race of pretenders after this faahion. When Uiey 
brandished their swords, and fleshed them as they did, it 
was the church eminently that was to be the gainer. In 
its name they had committed themselves to Iiheir enterprise, 
and its authority gave a convenient sanction to all their 
atrocities. Nothing could be more felioitons than to be at 
liberty to play the demon, and to be allowed to account 
themselves great saints in so doing. There was too much 
of this in the conquest of Ireland. It began in religious 
hypocrisy, and that leprous taint has marked the English 
ascendancy in that island to this day. In Ireland, as in 
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Mexico, nothing baa been so bad that a religions reason 
might not be assigned for doing it, and for continuing to 
do it. Henry II. knew enough of the Irish people to be 
aware that their condition needed improvement, and it 
would not probablj have been unpleasing to bim could he 
have sncceeded in raising bis neighbours in that quarter to 
a more respectable status. Whi'e things continued as thej 
were, Enghmd itself seemed to be disgraced, as being 
ahnost (he ITltinia Thule of the cirilized world. But the 
English monarch, instead of taldng upon him Jie office of 
conqueror and civilizer in virtue of his own kingly power, 
professed to think that all countries in which Christianity 
was planted belonged to the Holy See, and dispatched 
John of Salisbuiy to Borne, with a request, that Pope 
Adrian the Fourth should give him authority to subdue 
the Irish, ' iu order that he might reform, them' — which 
reformation was to consist in bringing them into a more 
regular and complete subjection to the papacy. This 
pretence on the part of the king was followed by a similar 
piece of grimace on the Dart of his holiness — one sanctioned 
the undertaking, the other was to accomplish it, and the 
parties came to amicable terms as to the division of the 
gpoU. It is something to begin well. 

But could Henry have given the requisite time to work 
out his plans, it is hardly to be doubted that he would 
have shown himself a. real benefactor to his new BnbjectB. 
Unhappily, the state of his afiairs in France rendered such 
a course impracticable, and Ireland fell, in consequence, 
under the power of the military chiefs who had become 
adventurers in the invasion. These were, principally, 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and the two brothers, Fitz 
St«phen and Eitz Gerald. 

It ia a leading fact in the history of Ireland, that Gfctm 
the time of Kenry the Second to that of James the First, 
the eonutry does not appe^ to have made the slightest 
advance in wealth, or in any point of civilization. How 
is this to be explained P Certainly the territory is not to 
blame. That is visited with the wholesome returns of 
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gimslune and Bliowen, and is rich in variety, oapabilifj, and 
treasitre. Nor it the BnbdiTision of its surface among a 
munber of ccmparatiTelj petty chjeftaina aniScient to 
explain thoB regolt, inasmaoh aa a aunilKr state of things 
obtained in England during the Heptarchy, and in ancient 
Greece through the moat brilliant period of its history. 
But BO late as the reign of Elizabeth, the rudeneBe of the 
Irish in many parts waa Hooh, that in so hmnid and cold k 
climate, and intiie depth of winter, men, women, and even 
chiefB, made their appearsnce, on all ocosBions, with ao 
other clothing than a loose mantle falling from the shoulders, 
and B slight Testure thrown around the waist. In that reign, 
a Bohemian lobleman traversed some part of the north of 
Ireland, in hia way bam Scotland to make his appearance 
at court in Londxm, and coming to liie residence of O'Eane, 
who is described as ' a great lord amongst them,' onr tra- 
veller was not a Uttle confounded on being met at the door 
by some fifteen or aiiteen women, many of them fair to look 
upon, but all in a state so httle the better for the stores of 
their wardrobe, that we may as well not attempt to describe 
their appearance. With true Irish hospitality, the ladies 
conducted the stranger to the interior, and then having 
seated themselves cross-legged, in the manner of so many 
tailors, round the fire, they invited their guest to take hia 
place along with them. This exhibition was still more 
shocking to the ortifcial taste of our Sohemian than what 
had preceded. Presently, to the great relief of the new 
comer, O'Eane himself made his appearance. His lordship 
was as httle burdened with clothing as those about bitn — 
except that he indulged in the luxury of wearing some 
kind of shoes. Shoes and mantle, however, were thrown 
aside on entering the house j and, delighted with his own 
sense of freedom when that was done, O'Eane politely 
inquired if his guest would not feel the benefit of being 
equally disencumbered. At night, the fire, around which 
such groups of people had sat daring the day, was the 
centre around which they laid down and slept until the 
day returned. Their feet were placed in the direction of 
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tlie embers, and their heada dwerged like so manj radii 
from that point. The parts of tlteir p«TBoas nearest the 
fire were left to derive such comfort as they ftiight from 
that quarter, bat their beads and upper parte were folded 
in Ibeir wooUen mantles, which they bad st«eped in water, 
because woollen is found to retain beat longer when wet than, 
when dry, and the warmth of the sleeper daring the nigbt 
generally brought the saturat«d garment into a sufficient 
degree of steam to supply this hydropathic species of 
enjoyment.* 

When we read of such things, we are natnrally disposed 
to question tbe sfcounts wbicb are sometimes given by 
Irish antiquaries, concerning tbe wonderful learning which 
distinguished many of the ecclesiastics of Ireland, in times 
much more remote than those of which we now speat. 
Still there ina> be something in tbese romantic remi- 
niscences. Even this O'Eane, naked.N'ewZealanderashe 
was, is said to have known Latin enough to be able to 
make himself understood in that language by his Tisitcr. 

The fault of the Engbsb settlers was not tbat they re- 
duced tbe Irish to this condition, but tbat having found 
them in it, they did nothing effectual through so long a 
period to raise them out of it. The true cause of so much 
revolting barbarism was to be found in tbe customs 
and characters of the people themsdres. Their usages 
with regard to property naturally wedded tbem to such 
wretchedness. When a man of any sept died, bis lands 
did not descend to hie sons, but reverted to tbe whole sept, 
to be divided among them, and for this purpose tbe chief 
made a new diriaion of aH. the lands belonging to the sept, 
giving every man bis part according to a law of seniority. 
So that no man possessed any property that could descend 
to bis children, and even that which he possessed to-day, 
by reason of some new death, and some new consequent 
cUstribution, might be assigned to other hands to-morrow. 
Their lands were neither hereditary, nor lifehold, nor 

■ FuusU'B Elitorical Apdogf &> tbe Irish CatboUcs, OS, tt Maq. 
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leasehold, nor, in rliort, of tuy holding bejond tbst which 
the Ewcident of any day might disturb, and which was sure 
to be disturbed many times within the ordinary limits of 
human life. The arch-enemy himself could hardly have 
devised an expedient more adapted to entail barbarisir 'a 
perpetuity. Its effects were such aa might hare beer ex- 
pected. Down to the reign of Henry ¥11., there was not 
a house of brick or stone among the native Irish ^trough 
the whole conntry. Gardens and orchards — who was 
likely to plant them, when it was almost certain that one 
man would sow and another reap P Towns of course there 
were none, and their villages were Uttle better than wig- 
wams. 

It is probable that the blame in this case should be laid, 
in great part, on their natiTe chiefs. Their office as the 
distribators of the soil — an office to the exercise of which 
they were called as often as any man of any sept died — 
gave them great power ; and by disconraging a usefol 
employment of the time of their dependents, they kept 
them more at their disposal for the purposes of irar and 
plunder. One Sir Neai Grave, who had been ho far under 
English influence in the time of Elizabeth as to have re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, is said to have ' restrained 
' his people from ploughing that they might assist him 
'to do any suschief.'* The singular law of inheritance 
which yielded these predous fi-uits was called the Brehon 

We have remarked that the pressure of other affMrg 
obliged Henry the Second to leave the government of 
Ireland to the English adventurers whom he had intro- 
duced there ; and a similar necessity beset all our princes 
to the time of Henry the Eighth. It happened, in conse- 
quence, .hat the crown of England was regarded by the 
natives with affection, rather than hostility, as being their 
only refuge against the many local oppressions which 
afflict«d tbem. Too commonly, indeed, even this last 
refuge failed them. 
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It should be remembered, tliat during all tliia period 
tke footing of tlie English in Ireland was that of colonists 
rather than conquerora. Dublin, and the country within 
Bome twenty milea round, was (he extent of their posBes- 
eiona. The apace thus taken under their protection was 
long linown in Irish history by the name of the Pale, and 
the inhabitants of the country were divided into two classea, 
aa those residing within, and those without the Pale. The 
natives within the Pale consisted mostly of the poorest 
clasB, and were retained, for the most part, in the condi- 
tion of serfs. Neither they, nor the nine-tenths of the 
people of Ireland living beyond the enclosure mentioned, 
were allowed to become English subjects by due naturaliza- 
tion. This privilege was often and earnestly sought ; and 
the reason of fulure in this cose is deserving of notice, as 
indicating the general policy of the government. 'The 
' English lords persuaded the King of England,' says Sir 
John Davies, ' that it was unfit to communicate the laws of 
' England unto them, that it was best poUicie to hold them 
' as aliens, and prosecute them with a, continued war ; the 
' troth is, that those great English lords did, to the utter- 
' most of their power, cross and withstand the enfranchise- 
' ment of the Irish, for the causes before eipressed, whence 
' I must still clear and acquit the crown and state of Eng- 
' land of negligence or ill pohcy. — I note as a great defect 
' in the civil policy of this kingdom, that for the space of 
' 360 years after the conquest first attempted, the English 
' laws were not communicated to the Irish, nor the benefit 
' and protection thereof allowed to them, though they 
' earnestly desired and sought the same ; for as long as 
' they were out of the protection of the law, so as every 
' Englishman might oppress, spoil, and kill them without 
' controlment, how was it possible that they should be 
' other than outlaws and enemies to the crown of Eng- 
' land P If the king would not admit them to the condi- 
' tion of subjects, how could they learn to obey him as 
' sovereign P In a word, if the English cotdd neither in 
' peace govern them by law, nor could in war root them 
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' out by the Bword, mnet they not aeeda be pricks in their 
' eyee and tboms in tbeir sides until the world's endP'* 
We are not yet airived at the world's end, but oat readers 
will judge whether these ' pricks in their eyes and thonu 
in their sides' hare not still some existence in the said 
country. But it is time to allow our author to speak a 
Lttle on this subject. In reference to this period he 

■ NotwitbiUndlng tfae imaadng eoDllicta betwceo the Eogbeli tad 
the nitiTet, great Dimiben of tbe ronner hid not only &llui uwaj from 
their otwdlencc, bat had become more Iiiib in their langniige, dresa. Uld 
cofltomfl ; r^ecting the English Ta«a, ud adopting tbe Irish, vlth vhom 
they ooQtnoted many muriigea and aJUanoeg, It wiu ohlelly to oor- 
reet thli degeneraoy, as it wai conridered, that the parUament of Kil- 
kenny «ai held in lies. The two estates sat together, and passed llM 
ordinance Icnowa as the statute of Killienof . The aevere penalties by 
which thja act wa« enflsrccd had a considerable effect in restndning and 
retbnning the old English i but it coDtained no provision calculated to 
condllate the Irish, or to mitigate the evils of their condition. Accord- 
ingly the conntry was lery soon embroiled In fresh disorders, and daring 
the whale reign of Edward the Third, the state of Ireland contlnned to 
deteriorute, and the English lotereetlo decline. The tug was too iDnell 
occupied by foreign coaqnett to be aide to attend to Irish aAklrs, and 
when be did interfere, it wis generally by some odious act of violenca 
and extortion, Jheonnt hoetililjee preienled the lutrodnetion of all 
the arts which contribnle Co comlbn or refinement. Foreigners would 
Dot Teature where they were so iowcure and unprotected i and the new 
adventurers who were constantly passing over from England increased 
the dlasemioni. without contributing to the improyement of the eounttr. 
Fi»' two hundred years ((him tbis period to the reign of Henry the 
Eighth) the history of Ireland presents the same revolting spectacle, 
varied only by the rise and fall of the great families of the Desmondj^ 
the Ormonds, and Kildarei. as they successively vanqulibed or lup- 
planted eaoh oHier. The bulk of the people caotiniied in the same stata 
of d^radation, torbulence and proscription, never completely anbduad, 
and always miserably oppressed.' — pp. 11, IS. 

With the reign of Henry the Eighth came the change of 
religion. In every other country the Eeformation was tlie 
effect, more or less, of popular inquiry and popular conTic- 
tion. But in Ireland, the people were sunk much too low 
t« be capable of mental eSbrt on such a subject. If their 
religion was to undergo any change, it must be changed 
for them; andsubmisaiveasthey have been in many things, 
it was not likely that they would be found wholly passive 

■ Davtea'a Tracts. 
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if tius afiair slioiild be meddled with. The parliament at 
Dublin, tliough called the parliameat of Ireland, was of 
course convened from within die Pale. To that assembly, 
which had been carefully packed for the occaEiion, a bill 
was g-ubmitted, which went to vest eccleeiflBtical supre- 
jnacj in the king, to the exdasion of the pope. The 
oppoBition to this mearare was violent, and it passed 
eventaally, not so mnch in due form, ae by silent ac- 
qniescence. Hitherto, the stmggle had been simply be- 
tween English and Irish, henceforth the war becomes one 
of religion — a war between Protestant and Papist. ' Such 
measures,' as our author observes, ' produced their natural 
results i the people were confirmed in their aUegiance to 
the pope, as well as their attachment to the catholic faith, 
and the violence of religious bigotry was superadded to 
the old festering sore of national antipathy.' The obser- 
vations of Edmund Bivke on this point are so fiiU of truth 
and wisdom, that we are constrained to transcribe them. 
' It will not be foreign to our pmrpose,' he writes, 'to 
take a short review of the eitraordinary policy which has 
been held with regard to rehgion in that kingdom. Prom 
the time our ancestors took possession of it, the most 
able antiquaries are of opinion, and Archbishop Usher 
has, I think, shown, that a religion not very remote from 
the present protestant persuasion was that of the Irish 
before the union of that kingdom to the crown of Eng- 
land. If this was not directly the fact, it at least seems 
very probable that papal autbority was much lower in 
Ireland than in otlier countries. This union was made 
under the authority of an arbitrary grwit of Pope Adrian, 
in order that the church of Ireland should be reduced to 
the same servitude with those which were nearer to his 
see. What is extraordinary is, that for a very long time, 
even quite down to the Eeformation, and in their most 
solemn acts, the kings of England foimded their title 
only on this grant. They called for obedience from the 
people of Ireland, not on principles of subjection, but as 
vadsale and mesne lords between them and the popea; 
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and tkej omitted no measure of force or policy to estv 
blish that papal aathority, witK all the diatiiigiiiahing 
articles of religion connected with it, and to make it lake 
deep root in the minds of the people. When, by every 
expedient of force and jiolicy, by a war of some oen- 
tones, by eitirpatuig a ntunber of the old, and by bring- 
ing in a number of new people, fuU of those opinions 
and intending to propagate them, they had iidly com- 
passed their object — they suddenly took another turn, 
commenced an opposite persecution, made heavy laws, 
carried on mighty wars, inflicted and suffered the worst 
evils, extirpated the mass of the old, brought in new 
inhabitants, and continue at this day an oppressive 
Bystem. Thoy compelled the people to submit to the 
pope's authority in its most extravagant and unbounded 
sense, and now they reiuse to tolerate them in the most 
moderate and chastened sentimente (Muceming it ! No 
country, since the world began, has suffered so much on 
account of religion, or been so variously harassed both 
for popery and protestantism.'* 

But it was not until the latter end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth that Ireland could be said te have been subdued by 
England ; nor until some time aiter the accession of that 
princess that any strong effort was made to set up the 
protestant worship, so as to preclude its rival. One 
worship only, according to the maxima of the age, waa 
tolerated in England, and it was not to be otherwise 
ordered in Ireland. But as the author of the work before 
us justly remarks — 

■ Eliiabcth la less obuoxloua to censure for tbroibtf estaUiihing tlw 
protcstuit religion In Ireluid, than for th« omliislan of «ll morel ap- 
plluioeB, and all the reasoDable means whicb might have affarded it a 
chaneeof auccesa. No ayitemaUc plan waa ever adopted for conciliating 
the Iriab. for admluiatraiing the Bplrit of jueUce and taunuuiitf, and ibr 
promoting the cause of the Reformation, hy auch mcthoda of instmctieD 
aa might render It Intelligible and aeeeptahle to the people.f 

• Tract! on the Popery Lawi. pp. STi, 877. 

t 'As for religion. Ihero wai hat amall appearance of it ; the chorchei 

uncovered, the cler^ scattered, and eearce the being of a God known to 

tboae ignorant and hailjiroiu people.'— Jl«pi?r( ta Friiy Omndlia lfl6S. 
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' On the oontniy. a deputy disposed to treat them with benignity 
■nd modentton wu aure tA be dUwountenuiced, tad protaablr diegraced 
— md the effMt of the ecdesinBtic&l meaaoreg wu the destruction of a 
oatbolic. without the enbsbtutioQ of a proteetaat choreh. The church 
was in ntina — the people had no ben^t from any apiritu&l establlab- 
ment of an; kind — and reli^on Itself, iaatead of being a bleasiiig, be- 



diOhaed a spirit of eubinlsalon to the English li 
Iriab. The suocese of hia endcBvouie to concUiatc the Irish chiefs, and 
the tranquillity hia moderation had produced, encouraged him to form 
extenuTe schemes of leformaUon and Improrement. But the Queen 
ms arerBB to plans which would hare been attended with eipense ; HUd 
aome of her counsellors represented, that ■ if the country wia reduced to 
Older and civility, it woald aequire power, oaoeegDence. and riches, tlie 
inhabltanta would be alienated t^Dm England, and throw tbemaelTefl 
Into the anna of some fijreiga power, or erect themaelveB into ui inde- 
pendent sta1« : it was better, therefbre, to conniTe at their diaordera. aa 
a weak and disordered people eould never detach themseliea from the 
crown of England.'* These maxims found favour in the counoils and 
parliament of Englandi the wise and beneficent conduct of the viceroy, 
and hia regard for the rights of the native Irleh, only exposed him to 
suspicion and reproaoh ; in the end, he grew impatient of the malice 
and higratitude which he experienced, and petitioned the Queen to re- 
lieve him of a burden which the perverseneas of her BuhJecte of the 
English race rendered iTLtolerable. 

' Such was the eyatem of government i and the «t»t« of religion will 
appear from a letter addressed f>om Sir Henry Sidney to the Queen. In 
ISIS. After alluding to his dlscoarueeon the condition of the pTOViucea, 
beprooeeda: — 'And now, most dear miatrew. and most honoured aove- 
relgn, T address to yon, as to the only sovereign salve given to this your 
sore and ^ck realm, the iBmcntable state of the most noble and princi- 
pal limb thereof, the church 1 mean, aa fbnl, deformed, and cmelly 
enuhed as any other part thereof. I would not have believed, if I had 
not for a great part viewed the same throughout the whole realm, and 
WBB advertised In the Idshoprlc of Leith, (the iKst inhabited county in 
all thie realm.) to Mr. Hogh Brodie, a godly mioieter of the gospel, who 
went from church to church himselC and found that there wen within 

hundred and five are impropriated to sundry poeseselons now of your 

reaped out of them above the rent which your mttjesty recelveth. No 
parson or vicar resident on any of them, and a very simple or very sorry 
curate, fbr the most part, appointed to serve therein ; among which 
euratea. only eighteen were found able to apeak BDgllsh ; the reat Irish 
priests, or rather Irish rogues, having very lllUe LaHn, and less leandng 
and civility. In many places the very walls of the churahes are down, 
very ftw chnrcbes covered, windows or doors ruined or spt^ed. There 
aie flfty-two other parish churches In the same diocese which have vicsxs, 
better served or belter maintained than the othera, but badly. There 
■re flity-two more which pertain to dlven partloulai lords, and these, 
' Leiand, tdL xl. p. isi. 
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thongb M bettor Mate, ret fkr fMn well. If this be the ebite of the 
ohorob in the beet-peopled dkiceu. it i» eosy lOr yoor nuleeCy to wmjec- 
ture In vrtiat cue the rest Is. where litUe or no refaroiatiaa, either of 
raUgion or loiumere, hue jet been planted. If I abaald write unto rooi 
ms^etf whit spoil tbM be and is of liuhc^ca, and of bishoprics psrtir 
by the prelates themselTes, p&rti; bf the potentates, thdr uoliome 
neigbboura, I shoold mstc too long a libel of tbia my letter i but joor 
mNjeety may beliere'UiaC on the ikco of tlie euth there is not ■ chuch 
In so miserable a case." — pp. sa — 2T. 

If this was tiiB condition of IireUnd, under the rule of 
Elizabeth, and of the eitraordinary men who were her 
oouneilloni, we find it difficult to look to the aceeasion of 
James I., or to the policy of any of the Stuarte, with much 
confidence. But aa Elizabeth was the eoreroign who 
first extended the power of thia country over the whole of 
Ireland, bo her suoceBeor was the monarch who first gave 
to the people of Ireland a regular government by means 
of a parUamentary constitntion. By the hand of James I. 
the foundations of the subsequent eatablishments in chnrch 
and state were laid. So little adrance, however, had pro* 
testantism made in his time, that few of the old inhabitante 
of English blood had embraced it ; while, among the Irish, 
not more than sixty converts, it was said, had been made 
during the four reigns since the Beformation. But if the 
converts to protestimtism were few, we have seen that it 
had not been introduced without efiect. Hatred of pro- 
testantism became a new bond of union among the 
natives, and supplied new watchwords against England. 
The physical strength of neaa:ly the whole country being 
opposed to the religious, and, in great part, to the general 
policy of the English government, nothing remained but 
to treat the old inhabitants as a conquered people- 
In the English parliament the puritan feeling was domi- 
nant ; and weak as the government of Ireland might seem, 
the Irish did well to hear much, rather than risk any ap- 
peal to force. Commissions were appointed to inquire 
into the titles of lands ; obsolete claims were revived ; an 
advantage was taken of trivial flaws and informalities. 
There were some good reasons for instituting such in- 
quiries at that time, 'but there were not wanting proofs,' 
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says Leland, ' of tbe most iniqnitoiu praoticeB of hardeued 
' cruelty, of vile peijnrj, and scandalous subomatioa, em- 
* ployed to despoil the fair and unoffending proprietor of 
' his inheritance.' The oonfiaoationB which became the 
order of the day were submitted to, but not without solemn 
protest ; and it is especially to the sense of wrong and 
outrage which was then diffused among the Irish people, 
that we may trace the massacre of 1641 — an outbreak of 
passions long pent np, bat xdiich then led to such deeds of 
blood and cruelty, as served, hardly less than the fires of 
Smithfield, to fill all protestante with a horror of Boman- 
isra, and which was long remembered as ft sort of justifica- 
tion of almost any injury that might be inflicted on the 
catholics of Ireland. 

Charles I. managed tlie afiaira of Ireland, as he had 
managed tbose of England, insincerely, unwisely, and to a 
bod end. When Cromwell accepted the command of bis 
memorable expedition to Ireland, the Scots were pro- 
claiming Charles IL in Edinburgh, the young Common- 
wealth was rocked to its base, and, if it was to be sared, 
erery one saw that Ireland must be awed into submission, 
and that Tery little time must be spent in securing that 
object. Ormond,' the agent of Charles in that island, 
boasted that three-fourths of tlie people were prepared to 
join theroyal standard. In these facts, and in the national 
abhorrence of Bomanism, strengthened as that feeling had 
been by tiie recent massacre, we hare tii^ real and suffi- 
cient explanation of Qie military conduct of Cromwell in 
Ireland. The slaughter at Drogheda and Wexford, when 
divested of some royalist exaggerations — exaggerations 
which we regret to see the author of the volume before ns 
in great part adopting— was sufficiently horrible ; but it 
must be admitted that the terror thus diffiiaed served its 
immediate purpose; and Cromwell was not a man who 
would need to be told, that to compress a flame was not to 
extinguish it. What followed is thus stated by this an- 
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enuh. >Dd whOM nllgloD It wae their datr to exUrpate ; ind » vlgoroiu 
and tmrelenting were the measurea they pnraued tor thia end, thai Lord 
ClareDdon declared the eaiTeringB ot (he Irish h*d never been surpawcd 
but by those of the Jews, In their dMtraoUon by Titus. 

' Tbc Dutive Irish who burvived the general deeolation, were ordered 

pocsesBlons. as well as those of all who had iupported the king, were 
oondHsted, and distributed imoDg Cromwell's soldiers, aod the sdien- 
tnrsnwliohad advaoced money to dofray the eapenua of the war; 
ftnd thua a colony of new settlers, composed of all the varions aecta 
which then In&ited England, Independeats, anabaptlits. lecedera. 
Brownlala, Soclniara. dissenters ofevery description, ponied into Ireland, 

It may seem entraordlnary that thia policy, with all its treniendona 
>everltic«, was not more effectual in depopulating the island or rooting 
out the catholic religion ; »nd [he case of Ireland has been quoted to 
prove that persecution most be necesaarily imsuccessftal, and that a pep- 
secated faith will always Ihrive under opprcsiOD : bat B« Mr. Lewis 
very Justly remarks, this tUlure has arisen, not because the policy Is self- 
oonnCenoting, but bccanse it was not canied out with sufficient energy 

eiecnlcd with sufficient energy for their purpose I This wa^ In fact, 
tbe case; the Protector, (Vommotivei of humanity or poUcy, did not 
enftrrce the extreme penalties of the law; the order for traniplfmting 
the Irish Into Connaugbl was shortly atler dispensed with ; and wheo 
Benry Cromwell was appointed governor, bis Just and equitable ad- 
ndBlstraUon 'established his authority In (he hearts of the people.' ' — 
pp. t». 44. 

It is iiiBtmctiTe to mai-ktiowthe notione of men nutj Turj 
about queBtiotiB of humtmitj. There was a time, wlien the 
border atrifea between the men of the PiJe in Ireland, and 
the men beyond tlie Pale, were condnctod in a very primi- 
tiTe manner. It wae BometimeB possible to see a eanae for 
these feuds, more frequently not) but to quarrel with on 
Irishman about hie strayed animals, and to kill him, were 
events which came too frequently in the order of sueces- 
BJon. Men yrbo happen to be encumbered witii a con> 
science, might not be altogether easy after snch a deed ; 
but our worthy ancestors wlio crossed the Irish Chsimel 
in those days, seem to have thought that it became them 
to be otherwise employed than in keeping a eonscience to 
impede them with impertinent suggestions about the right 
or wrong of thoir conduct towards Irishmen. Were not 
those people denied the protection of iEngliah law P and 
what could that mean, if it did not mean that an English- 
man should be at liberty to clear his path <^ them aoocffd- 
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ing to occasion F It was the privilege of civilized men to 
deal thus with all wUd animals, and with wild men equally, 
when they were found to be aa little Berviceable or manage- 
able. Hence, to be chained with morder wa£ a small 
matter — and if it could be pleaded that the deceased was 
an Irishman. Now the men who did theee things never 
doabted their claim to be acconnted good Christians ; 
flioiigh the men who endured snch wrong were not, per- 
haps, exactly of the same judgment on that point. 

So, also, in respect to this much praised government of 
Heniy Cromwell. Mr. Secretary Tliurlowe writes to the 
new lord deputy, saying, that there is great need of a stock 
of youths and young girls to go to Jamaica, to cuttJTat« 
the plantations there. Deputy Cromwell writes, tbat 
there were numbers of young Irish who could be spared 
for snch a purpose ; that, as the change would probably 
be for their good, no doubt the Lord would appear tn such 
a disposal of them ; and that the supply, accordingly, 
should be forthcoming to any extent that might be re- 
quired. Whereupon some fonr thousand girls, and as 
many boys, are caught up, and sent to ascertain how far 
the labour of the tropics may agree with them. Our 
standard of social morality is still lamentably faulty, but 
we are in no danger of praising an administration as just 
and humane, which should choose such a mode of giving 
proof of ita eminence in those virtues. 

If the affections of the Irish coold have been made to 
flow in the same direction with their confiscated property, 
the people of that island must have loved their English 
neighbours very fervently. In the history of tJie inter- 
cODise between the two countries, the times of rebeUion 
were, to the English settlers, as the seed time to the 
harvest. 'Tell my Mends,' said Elizabeth, 'that if he 
' (O'N'eil) arise, it will turn to their advantage : there will 
'be estates Jbr those who teant,' And so it was. More 
than half a million of acres were then forfeited to the crown, 
and divided among those who were prepared to show that 
ihej were really in want of such things. Nearly a million 
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of ttcrcB, (joite a tenth of the kingdom, changed hands in 
the eame mtumer in the reign of James I. The Crom- 
wellians were not lesa memorable as dividers of the spoil ; 
and at the Restoration — that event which gave hope to 
aH, and fruition to none — in yirtue of the so-called Act of 
Settlement, nearly eight millionB of acres were let out to a 
motley crew of adTenturera, partly civil and pacilj mili- 
tary, to the almost total exclusion of the old inhabitants. 
These new adjustments were not reiy favourable to social 
harmony. 

One fact, at this JTmetore, ia eapeci^y deserving of 
mention. The English parliament, in its great care to 
protect the landed intereats, had paaaed a law prohibiting 
the importation of Iriah cattle, and, as the Irish had 
nothing else to import, this law of the parent government 
somewhat resembled the sentence of a mother dooming 
her child to die of starvation. But when the great fire of 
London had reduced the people there to sad straits, the 
Lord Deputy, in Irelwid, reminded the more wealthy per- 
sons in that island, that they bad more beef than they 
knew what to do with, while the snfferera in London were 
likely to bo in very different circumstancea ; and, with truly 
Christian generoaity, the cattle owners, thus appealed to, 
contributed aa many as tbiriy thousand beeves, to be sent 
as a gift to the people of tlie metropolis who should be 
found in need of help in that way. But, strange to say, 
this popish beef proved very unacceptable to the ortbodoi 
fancies of the Ijondoners. They seemed to regard every 
Irish bullock as if it must surely be another Trojan horae. 
Treachery firom Ireland they could understand — but sin- 
cerity, diainterestedness — no, they were not bo weak aa to 
make that a matter of credence ; it was all a mere trick to 
evade the taw by which such importations had been right- 
eously forbidden! So cleaf is the connexion between 
religious animoaitiea, and the expansion and dignity of the 
human mind. 

The ferment produced by the popish plot in England 
was felt by the catholics in Lreland. The laws enacted 
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Ekgaiiist them were executed with greater rigour, in place 
of being relaxed. But thej atiU cherished hope, partly 
from ih« knomi disposition of the king, etiU more from 
that of the Duke of York. When Jamea H. aaeeiided the 
throne, the policj which he pursued in this country was 
acted ujMjn with 1ms caution in Ireland. The command of 
the anuy, the conrts of justice, tlie town corporations — all 
the powers of the state were made to pass with alarming 
rapidity into the hands of eatholios ; and, during the short 
interval of his sway, it was manifest enough that, had 
time and occasion been afforded, the protestants of Ireland 
would have reaped to the full aa they had sown. 

The successes of WiUiaiu UT. in that island were followed 
by the treaty of Limerick. In that treaty, it was provided 
that the Irish catholics should retain such privileges in 
the exercise of their religion as they had enjoyed in the 
time of Charles U.j and the Ving promised that on the 
meeting of parliament he would ' endeavour to gaiit for 
■ them such further security in that particular as may pre- 
' serve them from any disturbance on account of their said 
'religion.' Their estates and inunimities, as possessed 
during the reign of Cliarles II., were also to be restored 
to them. The gentlemen were allowed to carry arms ; 
and no oath was to be tended to catholics submitting to 
King William, beside the oath of allegiance. Such were 
the principal matters of a treaty which the king ratified 
for lumself, and, as far as that might be done, for his heirs 
and successors, promising observance of every dause wad 
matter therein contained. 

Bnt this pacification at Limerick, and the subsequent 
history of Ireland, flimish singular itlustrations of the 
faith of treaties. Within three weeks of the day on which 
the articles of this well-known compact were signed, an 
act WBS passed by the imperial legislature which excluded 
all catholics both from the lower and upper house in the 
Irish parliament, by requiring that every member should 
take ttie oath in iavour of the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the crown. In a little while, also, the same provident 
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legisUtnre took measures to prerent eatholiea from ob- 
tuning education for their children at home, and, in the 
BcrapuloosnesB of its care, provided ^at to send them 
abroad for that purpose Bhould be penal. Another point of 
aolicitade with these paternal law-makers was, to preclude . 
catholics from acting as guardians to their own children, 
or to the children of other persona. Being papists, of 
course neither the min d nor the estat« of anj about them, 
no, not even of their own children, could be safe, if left 
subject to their control. One almost wonders that these 
men of foresight did not proceed one step jnrther, and 
enact that these obdorates should never become parent* 
at all, seeing that to correct the mischiefs which come with 
that relationship in the ease of such persons devolred so 
much trouble upon other people. Men so little trost- 
worlhy as the heads of families, could not, of course, be 
regarded otherwise than very suspiciously as members of 
society, and a, law which bajiished the priesthood, was 
accompanied by another which required that erery class 
of laymen should forego the use of arms. Altogether, this 
was a very odd method of carrying out the proTisious of 
the treaty of Limerick ; but William appears to have 
regarded the exuberant piety of the EngUsh parliament as 
BO utterly beyond his management, that we do not find 
him venturing, notwithstanding his promise, even to re- 
commend to hia English aubjects a just consideration of 
the claims of the catholics of Ireland. Nevertheless, in 
the train of these doings came a resolution, in this same 
English parliament, purporting to confirm the treat; of 
Limerick ! Was it from such diplomatists that the saga- 
cious Mr. Ward and bis admirers learned their doctrine 
about signing articles in a ' non-natural sense' t 

Ifor did the domestic anxieties of our imperial legislators 
end at this point. It is a maxim with some men, that tbe 
'ties of nature should not be deemed of great account when 
placed against the claims of religion. Morality — such as 
is conveyed in the precept, honour thy father asd mother 
— may be a very good tJiing in its place, but, after all, mm 
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who would be of (ie right sort in relipon, muBt not allow 
themselves to be bonnd by a sice scrupulosity in suck 
matters. 80, apparently, reasoned the "majority in our 
Houses of Lords Bnd CommoiiB ia 1704, when laws were 
enacted which dedared that, should any papist child be- ' 
come protestant, the same should be removed from the 
oversight of popish parenta, and be placed under the care 
of some protestant relation; and which provided fiirther, 
that t^ estate of the parents, irom the time of the decla- 
ration of such conversion, should not be charged with any 
debt or legacy; but should pass entire iato the hands of 
this protestant convert, to the esclusion of the children 
still adhering to the faith of their parents! Marriages 
between protestants and papists were strictly prohibited. 
No papist was, in fiiture, to he the purchaser of land, or 
even the holder of a lease for more than thirty-one years ; 
and should popish industry succeed in obtaining from a 
farm more than the certain rate of profit which had been 
settled by act, the protestant who should detect that 
enormity was to find the reward of such a signal piece of 
service to the pubhc in seeing the said farm pass, as a for- 
feiture, into his own hands, to be thus over-worked no 
more. The property of all papists dying intestate de- 
scended to the protestant heirs, to the exclusion of catho- 
lics ; and, in case of there being no protestant successor, 
the division took place among the children equally. In a 
line of entail, no papist could be admitted, but the property 
passed on to the next protestant, aa though the papist were 
dead. Catholics could not hold an advowson, nor any civil 
or miUtary office ; could not vote at elections ; could not 
reside in Limerick or Galway, except on certain conditions. 
Such was the benignity of the English policy towards 
Ireland in 1704 ; and five years later, this afiection became 
still more interne. From that time, no papist was to dis- 
trust the care of Providence so far as to be the holder of 
an annuity for life ; whUc greater inducements than ever 
were held out to such persons as might be disposed to pro- 
fess themselves protestants, and to such as might choose 
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to employ themselves in detecting popish delinquenld. 
The papist wife who coTet«diui increase to her jointure, 
had only to renounce papistry, and the Uw granted her 
desire. The papist son who wished to obtain an immediate 
and separate means of maintenance from Ms father's 
est&te, and a conreoient proviston ultimat«l7 from his 
father's will, had only to certiiy to the Court of Chancery 
his conversion to protestantism, and the law of that court 
at onae smiled upon, him, and Bssared him that these 
things should be done. According to the same act, erery 
priest professing to be cooTerted was entitled to receive 
the honourable stipend of thirty pounds a-year. In the 
meanwhile, the papist who aspired to the office of school- 
master was in danger of seeing his horn-book exchanged 
for a spade in the plantations ; and any needy protestant 
detecting hi"' in the exercise of his calling, might obtain a 
reward of ten pounds, on supplying audi information to 
the proper authorities. In this respect, however, our 
pedagogue only shared in the fate of his bettors, for a 
price was set on the head of priests and prelates, as well 
as upon schoolmasters. A popish clergyman yielded an 
informer twenty pounds ; a bishop fifty. Any papist, 
above eighteen years of age, might be compelled by any 
two mt^istrates, on pain of imprisonment for twelve calen- 
dar months, to disclose what«Ter he knew about popish 
priests, the celebration of mass, catholic schools, or any 
such matters. In all trials having respect to these statutes, 
the juries were to be eiclnsirely prot«stant ; no catholic 
was to serve on any occasion upon a graad jniy: and, in 
all prosecutions which might be construed as affeetiag the 
protestant interest, a popish juror might be peremptorily 
challenged. From some peculiar sensitiveness, also, in 
respect to the dignity of an Irish protestant, as compared 
willi a catholic, no man of the former class was allowed to 
act as trustee in any case pertaining to a man of the latter 
dasH. We have seen something of the kindly influence of 
the English government on Irish »&in in the 'golden 
days of good Queen Bess,' and the above may suffice to 
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bIiow the Hort of rule which was exercised by England oyer 
that conntiy in tiiB days of Qoeen Anne. 

Dnriug the next two reigns, matters contiiiDed to take 
the etune course. Papists were not onlj excluded &om 
Toting for membera of parliament, but from the suffrage 
of the parish restry ; and while they were made to pay for 
the support of constables and watdunen, no catholic was 
to he graced with holding the meanest sti^, nor was he 
allowed t« scare the creduhty of the protestant by crying 
the hours of thenight within his hearing. In this posture 
of affairs, it can be no wonder to find the gown and wig 
among things forbidden to the Irish catholic ; but it did 
seem lilie verging a little upon excess, even in those im- 
squeamish days, to enact that a, protestant barrister mar- 
rying a papist wife should be judged in law as having 
become a papist, and be subject to all the penalties of 
having BO become. Suck, however, were the impressions 
of our tucestors in regard to the dangers of female influ- 
ence, that a bill to this effect became law. Nor was this 
the only case in which the theology of St. Stephen's — a 
thing we must confess with which we become less en- 
amoured every day — was found to be ao far divorced from 
sound morality, as to assign its punishments to the inno- 
cent in place of the guilty. During war with a popish 
power, persons who suffered loss by privateers were to 
make their presentment of loss to a grand jury, and the 
said jury were to levy an impost exclusively upon catholics, 
that the sufferers might be indemnified. N'othing, it was 
thought, could be more just, than to make the papists of 
Ireland repair the injury, in this manner, which had been 
inflicted on a good protestant subject by the papista of 
PfMiee or Spain. In the same spirit it was provided, 
that while the protestant who married a papist should not 
do so with impunity, the hazard of the priest officiating on 
such an occasion should be that of being hanged ! 

It will be presumed, no doubt, that all this is so muoh 
evidence of the disaffection, restlessness, and turbulence 
displayed by the Irish catholics during the period re- 
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viewed. But, m fact, this was not the case. At more 
than one juncture, when Scotland and great part of Eng- 
land were in commotion — sa in ttie rebellion of 1745— Ire- 
land confinned tranquil. The sad secret of the policy of 
this country towards Irelimd, fi^m the Ecvolution to the 
cloBS of the last century, is admirably stated by the author 
of the volume before iia in the first paragraph of the fol- 
lowing paseage : — 

■ The eyitem then that yna BTOwed and acted apon was Ihie : that 
Inland xhould neither reap the benefits of union, nor the benefits of in- 
dependenee. but ihould be maintaJaed in a condition of political fiUtK 

eubordlnate province should be adminlatered by a proteetaut mlnotitf> 
iniested with t\ill paner to load with Incapacities, and keep in a perma- 
nent Btate of degradaUon. the great majority of the people, without any 
reference to their behavionr as ciilieni or BUbieets, and tbr no other 
cause of disqualification than their profesalon of the cathoUe faith. 

' The reformation, howeyer, had now made considerable progreas 
among the higher orders in Ireland ; and the English settlers who had 

mated with sturdy principles of liberty and independence, were not 
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and when questioned, was asserted and proclaimed in 1 
tory terms. In order lo have a complete underslandi 
relations of the two islands, and of the feelings wt 
dered and look nich deep root in the Irish mind, it Is i 
two distinct and separate views, and look first at the 
the polIUcal conduct of England towards Ireland ; anr 
treatment which the Irish catholics experienced from 
tanta during the same period. It is good for ns to | 
reminiscences of national and sectarian iniquity and I 
deed fbr the purpoae of reviving or perpetuating an 



We have now arrived at that point in the history of 
Ireland, on which the attention of the wisest can hardly 
be fixed without becoming aubjeet to a feeling of bewil- 
derment — BO manifold and so cou£icting are the elements 
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which were then at wort, and so much was there in them 
to call forth at once our sympathy and onr abhorrence. 
It is truly a melancholy story — tlie good being CTerywhore 
mixed with ao much evil, Ihe right with so much wrong. 
Our reference to it at present must be restricted to a few 
sentences. 

The Irish people, lite the Israelites m Egypt, multiplied 
in spite of the expedients which were meant te diminish 
their numbers ; and became strong in defiance of all the 
means employed to prcTcnt it. From ahont the middle of 
tlie last century, the number of intelligent and able men 
among them increased rapidly ; and with regard to their 
knowledge on political subjects, and their feeling in rela- 
tion to them, the people genei^y had become almost a 
new race. But the only effect of this change upon their 
rulers was, that their former contempt began to give place 
to a. mixture of fear. It is the common plea of arbitrary 
governors, that the people have not sufficient intelligence to 
entitle fhem to civil privileges — or, should that pretext fail, 
that they have not sufficient virtue. In this manner preten- 
sion is staved off, whether urged in behalf of ignorance or 
knowledge. But woe to that power which dares not arm 
its own subjects in a time of danger, lest those arms should 
be turned against itself rather than against the enemy. It 
is a dreadful secret which is then disclosed. In this dis- 
trust there is a sufficient revelation as to what the cotirae 
of the government has been. To this dilemma Carthage 
and Borne brought themselves, and their retribution came 
along with it. 

The American war brought ruin on the linen trade of 
Ireland ; and in the train of that calamity came stronger 
prohibitory laws against the export of provisions, fiwm a 
fear that supplies of that nature might be sent to the 
revolted colonies. These were the only exports of the 
island, and both totally faUing, the misery whioh ensued 
was extreme. In the meanwhile, hostile fleets menaced 
the coast of the country, and committed much depreda- 
tion. The people called upon the government to sapplj 
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them with the means of defence — the answer was, that 
the metuiB of defence sent to America had left them next 
to none for themselves. The people of Belfast might be 
aasisted with ' half a troop of dismonnted horse, and half 
a company of invalids,' if that could avail them. This 
mockery of relief produced its natural result. The people 
. armed for their own protection. Volunteer corps rose in 
aU parts of the conntry, and a kind of national guard, some 
eighty thousand strong, sprang up as in a night. It was 
not possible to conceal from those men that the power of 
the country was in their hands. It soon appeared that the 
ministry of strong meaanreB in Enghmd had sacrificed the 
American colonies ; and their successors found no means 
of laying the giant evil which had been thns conjured up 
in Ireland, without conceding to that country a supreme 
and independent legislature. 

But the Irish legislature had been a sink of corruption 
from the beginning, and so continued to the end. Its 
House of Commons was baaed exdnsively on a protestant 
snf&age, and was always packed by the Orange faction. 
Until 1767, its sittings were perpetual — new members 
being admitted only as the old died out. Subsequently, 
there was an election every eight years, but even in its last 
and best state, out of three hundred members, forming 
the lower house, more than two hundred were returned 
for boroughs, in which the Orange influence was known 
to be irresiBtible. What failed of subserriency &om this 
cause, was readily secured by a proiuse distribution of 
places and pensions. It was, in short, a most unnatural 
parliament — being neither English nor Irish — the creation 
of a mere party, which entered not into the paths of good 
government itself, and those who would have entered in, 
it hindered. Nor was the corruption of this memorable 
assembly more remarkable than the language of violence 
and abuse in which it« members indulged one towards 
another. In 1785, FitE-Gibbon, the attorney- general, 
afterwu^ Lord Clare, described Curran as a 'puny 
babbler ;' and the latter, in replying to his assailant, said. 
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tliEtt ' hia argument was more like the paltry qoibble of a 
' lawyer Hun iJie reasouiiig of a statesman, and hia lan- 
* guage more like that of an sMoFnej-parlictilar than an 

' attomey-generat.' More to the same effect followed. 
On another occasion, Curran addressed the Imh House of 
CoQunons in tte following torma : — 

' I liH iu HD smmbly oT tluee bundred penone, cme bnndrcd of 
wbcan hav« places add peniUuu i I rise in as lAsembly. one-ttiird of 
Trhom have (heir ears sealed agaiDfit the complainta of the peop]«» and 
their eyes inlently lorned to their own intereat ; I rtse Ixijre the 
Whldperers of Ciie treawuy, the bargalDen and runnen of the caatle ; 1 
address an audience, before trhom was held linth the doctrine that the 

too plain ; bat which is the mint lionest ph^h^an, he nbo loUa bli 
iwtient hlto a fittal (ecurity, or he »ho points out the danger, and the 
remed]' of the disease? I should not l3e surprised if bad men of gnat 
taJentfl ihonld endeiivonr to analavo a people » hot i^en I sec fblly 
uniting with rice. wirupUon with imbecility, men withoat talents 
attempting to overthrow our liberty— my tndignaUan tiiee at the pte- 
minptioa and aodadty of the attempt' 

It Beems that bad as tiiis showing was, it did not admit 
of refutation, and the partiea . Bccused were content to 
return railing for railing. Sir Boyle Eoche obaerred, 
" that not being used to deal out scurrihtj by the yard to 
the highest bidder — nor having been bred a pettifogger 
or a !Newgate aolicitor, he waa hardly able to follow the 
learned gentleman through the long windings of hia de- 
clamation.' Nor did Sir Boyle Eoche deem this enough, 
but intimated that if the speaker were not more careM 
in hia allusions ,to tlie retainers of the court, possibly some 
of those persons might find occaaion to remind Tiii" of hia 
utterances ; and a few days later, the orator was actually 
insulted in the open street at noon-day by some of the 
menials of the goyernment. Surely it was well ttat the 
days of such a nuisance under the name of a parliament 
should be numbered. Ita fall at the union in 1800 was 
deplored by some patriotio Irishmen, who still cherished 
the hope that it might be not merely reformed but regene- 
rated. The change, however, was demanded by ike inte- 
rests of both countries ; and it will be the fault of both if 
they do not even yet derive great mutual benefit from it. 
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All the facts we have mentioned may be clMeed among 
the oaaaes of the rebellion of 1798. When the results of 
the war in America were followed by the earlier scenes of 
the French reTolntion, the democratic feeling of Ireland 
was inflamed to the highest. Some good men earnestly 
implored that the effect of conciliatory measnres should 
be tried. Mr. Cnrcan remai-ked, with as much truth as 
eloquence — ' If reform be only a pretence, and separation 
' be the real objects of the leaders of the conspiracy, con- 
' found the leaders by destroying the pretext, and take 
' the followers to yourselves. Ton say they are one 
' hundred thousand — I firmly beUeve they are three times 
' the number — so much the better for you. If these 
' seducers can attach so many followers to rebeUion by the 
' hope of reform through blood, how much more roadHy 
' will you engage them, not by the promise but the pos- 
' session, without blood I Beform is a necessary change 
' of mildness for coercion : the latter has been bied, and 
'what is its success f Grattan spoke to the same effect, 
but the orators made no impression on their auditory. 
The men of the Protestant Ascendancy, indeed, were 
rather maddened than softened by suoh appeals, and it 
was an attorney-general who replied to a speech of this 
sort dehvered by Mr. PouBonby, a man utterly incapable 
of anything disloyal or undignified, in the following 

'Wbat wtu it come to, UiM In tbe Irish hooBe of commoni they 
ihould liet£n Ki one of their owd membera degrading llie chsrscler ot 
■D Irlah gentleman, by language wliicb wu fitted but for hallooing a 
mob? Had he heard a man altering out of those doors aach langaage 

Parllunent, he woold liave aeized tba nilSan by the Ihnnt. and dragged 
him to the duet : what were the boDse made of nbo could listen In 
paliente to Buch abominable Bentlments— eentimenti which, thank God, 
were acknonledged by no class of men in this coontiy, except the ez- 

Unlted Iriehmen, who eat brooding in Belfast orcr their dlKontents and 
treasoDB, and fWnn whoBe publications he could trace word for word 
every espreeaion tbe honourable gentleman bad used.' 

It is supposed that not less than five hundred thousand 
jnen were committed to the insurrection which was thus 
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c}uillenged rather t}un deprecKted by tte government. 
Most of the inBnrgeiits were armed, and considerably 
trained to military eseroisea. The regnlor troopa opposed 
to them amounted to somewhat more tiuin fifty thousand, 
and after a horrible warfare of fire months, daring which 
time not leas Ihas seventy thousand of this armed multi- 
tude perished in the field, or by other means — Ireland 
sank again into a atat« of submission, but with a deeper 
and more perilous hatred of Englishmen and of pro- 
testantism rankling in her heart than she had ever felt. 

We know what has happened since. Much has been 
done for Ireland, but little compared with what remains 
to be done, and that little has been done, for the most 
part, slowly, reluctantly, ungraciously. The sore in the 
heart of the Irish people, accordingly, has not been healed. 
The wrongs of that country are still many, and her 
wretchedness is still melancholy and alarming. What 
may he done for herP Before we attempt to return 
such brief answer as we may to this question, it will be 
necessary to glance at the more prominent evils which 
press at this moment on the vitals of that country. 

We hare seen that the depressed condition of the people 
of Ireland is not to be traced to the territiiry whidi they 
occupy. Ireland m a country has faciBties for realizing 
wealth and power, equal, at least, to those of England or 
Seotltmd. Bat, from the causes which have passed under 
review, she has never succeeded, with one exception 
only, in manufactures, and her agriculture has always 
been of the lowest description. 

Bat it must be remembered that Ireluid may be atud to 
consist of two countries, widely distinguished from each 
other; of the one comparatively favoured province of 
Ulster, the home of protestantiam and manufactures, and 
called the North of Ireland ; and of the three remaining 
provinees, Xieinster, Mnnster, and Connaught, the home 
of Catholicism and agriculture, and called the South of 
Ireland, ahd it is to the aouth of Ireland, and not to the 
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north, that we mnst be nnderttood as referring when we 
speak of the wretched social coDdition of that country. 

Concerning the Boath of Ireland, compreheDding three- 
fonrths of its whole surface, the eune report, with little 
exception, is to be made. All who haTe written on the 
condition of those prorinoea agree in stating that the most 
prominent eril there, the evil which at once urects the 
attention of every traToUer, is, that thers is no inter- 
mediate class between the great landlords, and a tenantry 
holding only small portions of land, and miserably poor. 
In every prosperous oonntry a farm is a species of joint- 
stAck between landlord and tenant, each having their 
modes of vesting capital in it for their nnitnal advtuitsge ; 
but in Ireland this is not tlie order of things. The tenant 
has nothing to spend npon His land, and there are causes 
which deter the landlord from fiimiBhing the capital which 
is wanting on the part of the tenant, and even from 
incnrring such expenditnre as he would in other oir- 
cnmstances willingly resort to ; the consequence is, that 
the meanest processes of cultivation are pursued, and the 
smallest returns are realiaed. The rent of the limdlord is 
trivial and uncert^, compared with what his property 
might be made to yield ; and the comforts of the tenant, 
in return for his labour, exe few, compared witb what 
might be derived from it. Ifothing can be more unhappy 
thtm the relation which generally obtains between these 
ptu4ies. On many estates, functionaries are kept whMe 
sole business is to seize cattle for rent, or to serve pro- 
cesses of ejectment. Sometimes notices are served every 
year, that tenants may always be at the mercy of their 
landlords, and if rents are abated, it is too of^n, not as 
a relinquishment, but aa an arrear which may be demanded 
another day. During the seven years preceding 1833, the 
trials for ejectments in thirteen counties were more than 
ten thousand. Neither landlord nor tenuit can be sup- 
posed to choose such a state of things for its own sake. 
Circumstances of great pressure there must be somewhere 
tending to create and perpetuate it. 
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The only remedy for Bncb erils ia in the free employ- 
ment of capital, and capital is not employed in Ireland 
became men feel tlmt it cannot be employed in tliat 
oonntry with safe^. It exists in abnndance in England, 
if not in Ireland, aoA would not be risked in the schemes 
of almost every nation under heaven rather than in the 
. processes - of a country so near at hand, if there were not 
something peculiar in the perils to which property u ezr 
posed in that island. It ia one of the many evils attendant 
on bad laws, that they teach, and in a measure compel, the 
people to become a law nnto themselves. It is in the 
nature of arbitrary rale to generate habits of concealment, 
evasion, and insincerity. "Wlrai a people have learned to 
regard a law as nnjmst, to nentralize or evade it is ac- 
counted a virtue rather than a crime. The pei^le of 
Ireland, unhappily, have been so long subject to hnn 
which have been really oppressive, or whidi they have 
learnt to regard in tiiat light, that the absence of all 
reverence for law, and a disposition to applaud every 
method of eluding or counteracting it, has become a feature 
of fbe national character. 

"When a landlord or employer is thought te hare dealt 
nnjustiy by a tenant or labonrer, there is, through the 
mral districts of Ireland, an inBnrrectionary law which 
comes to the aid of the parties snpposed to have been 
injured. Secret combiikatious, which are always in ex- 
istence, are then called inte action, and parties from a 
distance are employed to inflict the adjudged penalty, 
l^us penalty generally falls, not on the person who has 
been principal in the alleged wrong, but on those ac- 
complices without whose assistance the particular griev- 
ance could not have been inflicted — as upon the labourer 
who hai deprived another of employment by consenting to 
work for less wages; or on the man who has deprived 
another of his land by agreeing te pay more rent for it. 
As the class of delinquents Hins selected possess little or 
no property, the punishment commonly ialls upon the 
persons of the oflenders, and consista in severe wounds, or 
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death, and sometimeB ext«nds to the destroctioiiof wlu>le 
families. What these small farmer or peasant QnioDB are in 
tbecoimtij.thetradeennionB are in the towns. Everjwhere 
there is a law set np Hgainst the government law, and an 
administratiou of law against the goremmeut admini«tra- 
tion ; and all this is existing to soch extent that there 
is no ench thing as safety for property or person through- 
out Ireland, except on the one condition of obedience to 
this reign of secret power and merciless infliction. By 
such means some petty forms of injury are punished or 
prevented, hot it is at the ooat of entailing misery ia 
almost eveiy form upon a whole class, and in fact npon a 
whole people. Our own incendiarism has nothing of the 
system, or blood-gniitiness, of the peasant combinalioni in 
Ireland ; and onr trades unions are wise and humane con- 
federacies compared with tliose of Cork or Dnblin. £f 
means of these associationB all kinds of labour, and espe- 
cially artizan labaur, is made to be much dearer in Ireland 
than in England — gonorally one-third dearer ; and these 
profound politicians flatter themselves tbat, having suc- 
ceeded in raising wages, they have done the Irish workman 
a great service, not seeing that by ho doing they are fiut 
depriving him of work altogether — and that by rendering 
it impossible that the Irish mannfactnrer should sell 
cheaper than his nei^bour, they make the neit st«p in 
his prosperity secore, which is, that he should not be able 
to sell at bU. 

In 1838 Mr. O'Connell moved for the appointment of a 
committee on the subject of trades onions, and, on that 
occasion, said — ' In Cork, within the last two or three 
' years, thirty-seven persons have been bnmed wilb vitriol, 
' so as to lose their eye-sigbt; and in DubUn there is not 
' a day in which some such crime is not committed. On 
' the fourth of Janoary, a man was dreadfully beaten, only 
' because, not belonging to the combination, he could not 
' give the sign of recognition. On the 11th, a man and 
' his wife were violently beaten, merely because the roan 
' was not a combinator. Some of those who have not 
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' murdeied witli tlieir own luuid«, litiTe paid three slullingB 
' a week oat of tbeir wages for the hire of asBassiiiis.' 
These miscreants are sometimeB brought into a court of 
justice ; but woe to the man, woman, or child, who shall 
dare to appear as a witness agtunet them. Both in the 
coimtry and in the towns, combinators who have destroyed 
propertj-, mutilated persooB, and taken part in the murder 
of whole fanuliea, may be known as such by scores, and 
even hundreds, and the means of convicting them before 
the txibuDals of the country be found nevertheless impos- 
sible. What wonder that snoh a country shonld be 
without capital, where everythiiig upon its surface is 
liable to be destroyed, and where no man of property can 
be BiU'e, except as lie shall be obedient in all things to a 
tyranny of this order, or shall be careful to fortify his 
house in the manner of a castle, and to regnlate his con- 
duct as one holding a citadel in an enemy's country P What 
wonder if Ireland has to complain of absenteeism P What 
can be more natural, than that men who see so little of the 
tendency of their combination policy, as regards their own 
interest, should be unong the most nnskilfiil in their re- 
spective employments of any set of labourers or artizans 
in Europe ? The law by which these misguided men 
insist that the worst artisan shall be placed in all respects 
on a level with the best, is the natural parent of such un- 
skiliulnesB : and the law which prohibits piece-work, tends 
equally to produce indolence ; while the constmit habit of 
endeavouring to evade tithes, and taxes, and rent, not only 
ent^ls poverty, but makes men ostentatious in the display 
of it, choosing the appearance of squahdness and filth, as 
their beat security agunst inconvenient exaction. Who 
can reiuse to admire the wisdom and faithfulness of die 
fn^owing language, addressed, aome twelve years since, to 
these classes of the Irish people by Dr. Doyle — ' Your 
' situation never can or will improve until nnceasing in- 
' dnstry succeed to idleness ; until obedience to the laws 
' and self-respect become the character of the Irish people. 
' Till then you may comptaia of oppression, but it will not 
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ceue. Yon may rail sgamst the law, but it wiU ahrajB 
persecute 70a- Yon raay hate the magietrate, but he 
■irill always have his foot upon your neokg. You com- 
plain of rack-renta, and tithee, and want of employment, 
Eud of the ejectment of poor t«nanta. You complajn of 
all these, and yon complain of them most jnstly. Bnt no 
power on earth can at once remedy theae evils. The 
government and legislatnre are endeavouring to heal 
them ; but time is necessary for the accomplishment of so 
great, so good, and so difficult a work. More, however, 
depends on yon than on the will of kings or on &b acts 
of a parliament. All the laws that ever were enacted 
would not render an idle or a vicious people rich or 
happy. And if men become sober and industrions, ab> 
staining from evil and doing good, such a people, without 
almost any aid from law or government, would enjoy 
comfort and happiness.' 

But the master evil, among the maaj which have con- 
tributed to bring Ireland into this state, is seen in the 
dreumstanoes and character of the Irish church, the 
church of less than one million, Bustoined by exactions 
made upon the remaining seven millions ; and the endow- 
ments bequeatlied to that church, by the ancestors for the 
most part of that majority, seized upon in aid of a different 
religion by this minority. The church thus set up, more- 
over, — set np in the grossest conceivable violation of every 
principle of social equity, is found, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, to he at once the most wealthy and the most 
worthless institute in Christendom ; a church, no doubt, 
including some good men, bnt exhibiting, on the whole, 
l^e edifying spectacle of ' livings without duties, ciergy 
' without flocks, and pay without work, — the worst gains of 
' the sinecurist kept np on the worst principles of iia 

In approaching the question concerning the means by 
which these evils may be abated, and ultimately removed, 
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there are Bome points about which all sober men are likelj 
to be in the main a^^ed- 

We begin, for esample, to be pretty generally coiwinced 
that it is time to have done with narrow-minded contro- 
vereieB about matters of detail, as connected with the 
buBinesB of popular education in Ireland. The party strifea 
to which men have eurrendered themseiTes on this subject 
hsTc been most humiliating. Ireland, imfortunately, it 
not in a condition to be her own educator, and those who 
take that office upon them in her behalf, should be pre- 
pai^d to do BO on the basis of a hberal adjustment, as 
between party and party, being resolutely determined that 
a great interest shall not be sacriflced or impeded on 
account of differences of judgment in regard to some lesser 
regulations concerning it. This is a department in which 
a liberal expenditure would be most wise, if only wisely 
administered. 

In what way the relation between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland may be dealt with, so as to assimilate its in> 
fluence more to what obtains in England and Scotland, is 
a question of great compass and difficulty; but it is one to 
which our government must address itself with a fiill sense 
of the importance of the subject, as well as of its difficulty, 
for unless a thorough change be brought about in this par- 
ticular, all else that may be done for Ireland will be merely 
to diminish the blotch upon the skin, without touching the 
mortal malady beneath. 

The same may be said of the combination usages of 
that country. It means be not found to put an end to 
them, Ireland can never become a place of capital or pro- 
duction, and its exports must consist, after its old custom, 
of little more than so much of it« field produce as may be 
needed to pay rent to the landlord. If men choose to 
agree that they will not work eicept at a certain price, 
of course they have a fidl right t« enter into such agree- 
ment. But to compel the unwilling to become obedient 
to the laws of any such self-constituted confederacy, and 
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th&t on pain of mutilation and death — in this, we have a 
gpecies of tyranny not eiceeded by anything in the hiatory 
of savages, and Buch as no civilized goTemmsnt should 
tolerate. The utmost that law may do to put down snch 
asBociationB should be done, whether in the towns or in 
the rural diBtricts. Bnt, at present, the power of the law 
in Ireland, as regards the mass of tlte people, is as nothing, 
compared with this monster power ; and in that country, 
as in Scotland and England, this infatuated policy has 
done more than corn-laws, or monopolies in all shapes, to 
cripple industry, and to afflict and degrade the working 
classes. Yain will be the most cogent arguments in favonr 
of a more extended Buflrage, while such facts as these cross 
the path of the political speculator. If thi» he the kind of 
rule tekicA working men am exercUe in>er each other, what 
would their domination he if their superior s were once placed 
in tabjeetion to their plearure T 

Until within the memory of men now living, it was the 
boast of some who sat on the bench in Ireland, that the 
law did not reeognise the existence of an Irish catholic. 
By a refinement of tyranny, tbe protestant tests, with 
which the Irish statute book was so burthened, had always 
been introduced, on the tacit assumption tliat there was 
not a man in Ireland to whom such testa would be objec- 
tionable. The protestant minority were recognised, bnt 
the cathohc majority were proscribed without being even 
nuued. In respect to law, however, as in other relations, 
oontempt does not beget reverence — injustice does not 
beget affection. Much has been done during the present 
century to render the laws of Ireland more worthy of that 
respect and attachment on the part of the people, without 
which laws enst to little purpose. But much more needs 
to be done. It is true, bad men disqualiiy thomaclves for 
obtaining good laws by showing less disposition to use 
than to abuse the freedom and equality which such laws 
are framed to secure. But in the affairs of Ireland, thia ' 
plea in behalf of the obsolete and one-sided, must not be 
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strongly preaaed, or there will be small prospect of im- 
proTement. 

It would be easy also to ehow, did our space permit, 
tliat the evils existing in Irehuid are so interwoven witb 
each other, that the improvements attempted — to be at- 
tempted effectaally — must be entered upon in a great 
degree simultaneouBly. Thne, the mendicity of Ireland 
cannot be touched, without entering upon the question of 
a poor-law ; a poor law leads to many questions concern- 
ing the relation of landlord and tenant ; and these relations 
again, as we have seen, are affected by causes still more 
remote. To enter upon some of these projects separately 
would be worse than useless. The esse of Ireland 
demands a statesmanship which shall bo based on large 
views, and not on petty details. 

But the chureh of Ireland — what may be done with 
thatP Within the last ten years, our stat«smen, both 
whigs and tones, have been pretty nnanimously of opinion 
that it would be greatly for the benefit of Ireland, and a 
real advantage to a protestant chureh in that country, if 
that church, in place of being territorial, were made con- 
gregational — that is, if instead of keeping up the apparatus 
of a protestant estabhshment where there is no protestant 
population, tbat apparatus were restricted to places in 
which congregations of protestants may be assembled. It 
is now generally admitted that the territorial system, 
which parcels out the surface of a whole country into so 
many parochial appcFtionments, is a system wliich can be 
proper onfy where the whole people, or at least a large 
proportion of them, are of the established religion. In all 
EuTOpeui nations the religion of the minority, even when 
endowed by the state, is dealt with on this congregational 
principle— the recipients of the bounty of the state being 
recognised, not by any territorial limit or relation, but by 
their places of worship, and by the congregations wont to 
assemble in them. If this plan were acted upon in Ireland, 
the machinery of a protestant establishment would cease 
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oyer a large portion of the ootmtry ; amd it has been pro- 
posed that the ec«leBiastical reTenues which would thns 
cease to flow in the old channels, should be reeerred as a 
fund in the hands of commissioners ; that this fund should 
be made to ioclnde ultimately all the tithe revenue of the 
kingdom j and that the treasure thus obtained, being 
identified with the common treasure of the realm, the 
government should be pledged to furnish, ii-om thie . 
source, suitable provision for the maintenance of the pro- 
testant worship, where there are protesiants, to difiiise 
education and moral improvement among the Irish people, 
and, above all, to raise the character, and formallj to 
endow, the catholio priesthood, so as to give ' equality to 
the two religions.' 

The policj of onr liberal statesmen has contemplated 
nothing less than this for some years past. Biepugiiauce 
to this scheme on the part of conservative politiciana, has 
been gradually diminishing. A new catholio question has 
thus ansen, the issue of which is to determine whether this 
' equality of the two religions' is to consist in their being 
both left to the resources of voluntaryism, or in their being 
taken alike imder the patronage and into the pay of tlie 
state. In the judgment of the writer of the volume before 
us, this latter course is the change which, beyond all 
others, would contribute to the tranquillity and the happi- 
ness of Ireland. In the debate on the third of April, upon 
the proposal for an increased grant to Maynooth, two 
things were observable — the inconsistency and feebleness 
of the opposition shown to that measure, and the explicit- 
ness with which the chief speakers in its favour expressed 
their readiness to support the government, not only in 
de&aying the cost of educating the catholic priesthood of 
Irelmtd, but in maint^ning them when educated. If the 
country has been taken somewhat by surprise, in respect 
to this preliminaTy measure concerning Maynooth, our 
leading statesmen, on both sides of the lower house, have 
taken care that there should be no room left for misappre- 
hension in respect to their opinions concerning the greater 
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e to whidi tLe Maynootli question is merely intro- 
ductory. The present House of CommonB haa virtually 
decided that the catholic church of Ireland ehall be added 
to the number of onr endowed ehureheB — it remainB with 
tlie people of Great Britain and Ireland to aay whether 
that decision ahall become law or not. 

If we demnr to this policy, we think we have said enongh 
to show that we are not hkely to do bo from Miy want of 
sympathy with the wrongs of Ireland. We think we see 
those wrongs as clearly as most of the gentlemen who are 
wont to make speechee about them in parUament, and 
we are greatl; mistaken if we do not det«st them quite aa 
sincerely. It ia not that we would do less for Ireland 
than Sir E«bert Teel, or Lord John Sussell, but because 
we would do something more and better, that we are pre- 
pared to oppose Buch a project to the utmost. 

Nor can we take exception to this pohcy, in the manner 
of many devout churchmen, on the ground that there is a 
radical difference between Catholicism and prot«HtantiBm 
— a difference of which statesmen should be cognizant ; so 
that while they bestow all manner of favour on the one, 
&ej should visit the other with every sort of discounte- 
nance. We must confess that we are at a loss to 
understand— we will not say the religion, but even the 
morality of the principle, which would tax the papist for 
the support of the prot«stant religion, and then toll him 
that the sole end for which he is so taxed is, that by the 
politic use of his money, as thus obtained, papistry might 
be destroyed. So little of the spirit of doing aa we would 
be done by is there in the abettors of this principle, that 
it is not enough, it seems, that the faith of the catholic 
should be proscribed, but an abstraction must be made 
from his purse, that means may not be wanting to render 
that proscription effectual. The protestant nonconformist 
in this country finds it sufficiently chaflng to his temper 
to be placed in Ibeae circumstances in relation to our own 
established church — but to the Bomanist, and especially 
to the Boman catholic of Ireland, this sort of giievance 
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DHiBt be of much greater weight. We aay therefore, oncii 
for all, that if the church-eBtabliBhment principle ia t« be 
admitfed, we aee not any juat ground on which objection 
can be made to the proposed grant fo Maynooth, nor even 
to the endowment of the catholic priesthood in Ireland. 
In onr jTidgnieftt there are maximii of Hoeial justice which 
hare theb cleamesH and obligation anterior to all our 
theological difieresces, and which those differences should 
never be allowed to disturb. One of these inw-T'F"' we 
hold to be — that if all are to be taxed, either directly or 
indirectly, for the support of religion, then all who are 
willing to receive from the proceeds of that tasatiou, in aid 
of religion, should be allowed to do so, — and upon equal 
terms with their neighbours. 

We wish, accordingly, to say a word to that class of 
politicians, who seem to think that they have acquitted 
themselves in a very pungent style, when to the cry of 
'no popery,' they have opposed the cry of 'no bigotry j* 
and who appear to reach the climax of their rhetoric, 
when they have given tignifieant utterance to the worda 
Exeter Hall! We have heard many foolish, and some 
intolerant things, said in Exeter Hall; but if we were 
asked to say where it has been our lot to listen 'to the 
largest amount of bad speaking, and to the ntteranoe of 
the greatest number of obsolete, one-sided, Eutd indefensible 
opinions, within tiie same space of time, we should, in all 
conscience, be obliged to say that precedence in these 
respects must he given, not to the orators of the hall in the 
Stnmd, but to another class of debaters, who are wont to 
awemble in a hall not far from. Westminster Abbey, 
However this may be, if the press or the paxliament of 
this country suppose that the feeling of repugnance to 
this Peel pohcy towards Ireland is confined to a few 
narrow hot heads, it is well that they should be undeceived. 
Wo are satisfied that there are some millions of men in 
Great Britain — men of calm minds, of well-regulated 
principle, not forward to distinguish themselves u 
brawlers, who will never be reconciled to this policy, and 
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wlio will eititer succeed in destroying it now, or will train 
their cluldren to inflict upon it a more signal overthrow on 
a future day. i&eligion, no doubt, has its caut, but so has 
irreligion, and we hold the latter to be as httle reputable 
ae the former. That novice in political matters, Edmund 
Bnrke, as is well known, did his utmost to dissuade the 
catholic priests of Ireland from becoming pensioners of the 
state ; uid urged upon his countrymen, with his utmost 
eloquence, the wisdom of endeavouring to render the 
catholic church of Ireland the ediffing model of a primitive 
voluntary church. He was likely to know what Ireland 
needed quite as well as some of our own flippant talkers. 
When we look to the whole case of Ireland, and see that 
the best thing which our leading politicians, both whig 
and toiy, seem to be capable of devising, with the view of 
healing her maladies, is this improvement in the revenue 
of Mayuooth, and this endowment of the catholic priest- 
hood, we must say that we almost blush to bear the name 
of Englishmen — so obvious, in ourview, is the superficiality, 
the inadequatenesB, and the glaring impolicy of the ex- 
pedient. The author of the volume before us may be 
excused, on many grounds, in approving of such a course 
of proceeding, but that men who are statesmen by vocation, 
whose lives have been spent in dealing with the pohtical 
qaeBtions of this empire — that iheae men should betray so 
little knowledge of the state of principles and parties 
among the people whose affairs they profess to have taken 
under their management — this is very humiliating. It 
reminds uB forcibly of the saying uttered, not long since, in 
our hearing, by one of the wisest heads subject to the 
crown of tiieHe nations — 'Great Britain has yet to be 
governed by men who know what Great Britain is made of.' 
K required to stat« in few and direct terms the ground 
of this judgment, we say that so far as this contemplated 
endowment of Komanism is supposed to be founded on 
prindple, that principle is false ; and that so far as it is 
supposed to be founded on ei^ediency, that expediency ia 
a mistake. 

TOL.II. K 
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There ia much, in the v&ty tone whicli the debates of 
our senate neceBsarilj assume with regard to rehgioua 
(^neetiona, to suggest that when religion has come to 
exhibit aach differencea bb obtain in this conntrj, it haa 
ceased to he a subject with which the civil power may be 
profltfthly conccTDed. In the debates on the propoaed 
grant to Maynooth, honourable members once and again 
observed, that they were precluded by their place in that 
honae from, taldng any cognizance of the real or supposed 
difference between ProtestanliBin and Somaniam. StiU, 
the asaemhly which was to be thna ignorant of the loatter 
before them, was to legislate upon it, — and to legislate 
concerning it in a manner involving the principle of reward 
and pmiishmeut. In the judgment of some men, sui^ 
proceedings may be among the convenient fictions of 
legifllatioui but in the view of others, they betray incon- 
sistency, and point to a new condition of religion, to which 
this kind of administration is no longer applicable. When 
all men were of the same faith, the parliament which repre- 
aented them all might legislate about their religion, ob 
about any other common interest; but now that sodely 
has beoome divided into ao many great compartments, by 
its differences of creed and worship, the province of the 
civil power in relation to this subject would seem to have 
ceaaed — except, indeed, as its authority may be exercised 
to aecure to these parties equal protection, so long as they 
equally conduct themselves in die manner becoming good 
subjects. 

But it will he aaJd, that even in this altered state of 
religion, it is merely a change, and not a cessation of the 
dnty of the magistrate in regud to it that has taken place 
— the duty of Uie state now, being to endow all secte, w 
it was once its dnty te endow the common profession of 
the land. Onr answer is, that a policy of that nature, 
while socially just, must be religiously mischievous. It 
amounts to a declaration on the part of the supreme 
powers of the state, diat all forms of religion are equally 
good — that being the only intelligible condition on whidi 
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they are made to partake equally of tte atate boimlj. 
The act of the ma^strato in this case is not an act of 
religion at all — it is simply tte recognition of a principle of 
social equality. Such ia Uie position of our own gOTermnent 
at the present moment — it endows episcopacy in England ; 
presbyterianism in Scotland ; Arianiam and Sociniaiurai in 
the north of Ireland ; and Catholicism in Canada and in 
other of onr colonial settlements. We repeat — if the 
ohnrch-estahhshment principle is to be perpetuated in 
modem Bociety, social morality demands tliat it should 
rest on &as latdtndinarian basiB ; and we maintain — and 
maintun with a serionsnesB which nothing is likely to 
disturb — tliat when gOTernments are shut up to do thus 
oa behalf of religion, or to do nothing, the time haa come 
in which it behoyes them to do nothing. Let society 
become sufficiently in earnest about religion to be found 
setting up its independent standards after this manner, 
and yon may tlken safely leave the interests of each sect 
to be cared for by tliose who belong to it. 

It must be remembered, moreoTer, that where state 
endowments are concerned, matters do not end with acta 
of the legislature. The treasure to be so applied must 
come from the community. In the present instance, it is 
not the wealth of the Irish protestant church — so exorbi- 
tant, and of necessity so irritating to the Irish catholic — 
that is to be subject to abstraction, in order that the re- 
quisite means for endowment may be supplied — that 
supply is to come &om the Exchequer, to which all the 
protestant men of England, Wales, and Scotland, are 
contributors. £at these are not the men who have 
brought Ireland to the condition in which we find her — 
tbese men have not been among tlie residents in that 
island who have so long shown themaelree eldlM in reap- 
ing where they had not sown, and in gathering where 
they had not strawed. NeTerthelesa, lliongh innocent, 
they must bear this penalty, while others, though gnilty, 
are to go comparatively free. Some men bave praised 
thisschemeofthenuniHter on account of its boldness, bat 
K 3 
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to OB it is no more indicative of real coorage, tlian of a 
tme sense of jngtice. There — there before joo — ia the 
whole wealth of that ' monster church' — the protestimt 
church of Ireland — on no portion of which will this conni< 
geoQS minister Tentore to lay his hand ; bnt turning awaj- 
firom the Orange fanaticism of Ireland, which he fears, he 
presnmes on submission to his scheme of spoliation on the 
part of British protestantism. Some two thonsiuid catholio 
priests, it seems, are to be raised to a state of indepeiL- 
dence, for the most part, of the offerings of their pec^le ; 
and that this may be accomplished, many times that Dnm" 
ber of protestant nonconformist ministers of Great Britain 
are to be made to feel that, after all things needAil for the 
support of their own religion have been provided by them- 
selves and their flocks, tbej are all to be taxed, that fbnda 
may be raised to support the Bomanist professors, stu- 
dents, and priests of Ireland. It is presumed, that things 
being so, these persons will, nevertheless, be quiet and 
resigned. We shall see. This policy, which cannot fail 
to fix a deep sense of wrong in the heart of a majority of 
ministers of religion in one oonnesion, as the condition of 
extending bounty to a minority of such men in another con- 
nexion, may be found to work well. Sut we shall wonder 
if it does. Our impression rather is, that if onr statesmen 
are bent on pursuing this course, they would do well to 
lay their account with finding a young Ireland springing 
up nearer home ; and with, seeing the question of the 
union of church and state assume a position in tius country 
which does not at present belong to their dreams. Is it; 
nothing, tliat the prot«stant nonconfomusts of ^England 
alone sustain more than twenty colleges, the building of 
which has cost them, in some instances, from twenty to 
thirty thousand pounds ; that they keep up the requisite 
body of tutors in these seminaries ; and defray the cost of 
board and education in the case of a large proportion of 
their students. Is it nothing, that in Scotland, the ICelief 
church, the Secession church, the Congregational cburches, 
and the Free chnrch, are all engaged in similar efforts, 
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and tliat all thia should have been done witliout the elight- 
eet aBsietance from the tressurj of the etate, and that 
now we shonld all be told, that we must prepare to bear 
our part in supportdng such a seminarj as that of Msj- 
^ noothP The men to whom we address these questions 
may not heed them — bat the men whose interests they 
concern will not be the less mindM, on that account, of the 
facts to which they point. But in the whole proceeding 
we have a fair epecimen of Peel policy. It ia a bounty 
upon agitation in Ireland, and a penalty on a presumed 
Bubmiesion in Great Britain. It is the proceeding of a 
mm more accessible to fear than to higher inflnenoes ; 
and of a man, accordingly, whose measures have less adap- 
t«tioD to civilized states, than to those rude communities 
where force, and not justice, is the main element of rule. 
In perfect agreement with all this, our brethren of the 
Free CQturch of Scotland were told, very emphatically, 
that their state emolument must be attended by subjec- 
tion to Stat* control ; but when a grant is to be made to 
Maynooth, the most cautious assurances are given that 
no such control will be exercised in that case. Thus con- 
Btitntionel principle is to be placed in abeyance, that May- 
nooth may be pleased ; and the tniBtees of that seminary, 
already entirely irresponsible as to their own religious 
communion, are to be equally independent of the state 
whose money they will receive ! 

One word also to our free-trader representativM. Li 
these nations, where we may now perhaps say that a ma* 
jority of the subjects of the crown have no eonnejdon 
with our established churches, endowment cannot come 
to a part at the cost of tlie whole, without operating in 
the manner of a vicious protection in other thmgs— dete- 
riorating the article, and doing injury to the parties whom 
it is meant to serve. We have given some proof that we 
are not indifferent to cheap bread, cheap sugar, and cheap 
timber — but there are things which we value much more 
highly than such things, and these are, a right moral ^cl- 
ing in politick matters, and a jnet rererenoe of religions 
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principle wterever it exists. Erery free trader who has 
voted in favour of tke measure of Sir Bobert Feel, has so 
done at the cost of that morahty in respect to religion, 
which he holds to be imperative in respect to much 
meaner things. Such Toteis and orators should remember, 
that men are not likely to feel less displeased with having 
their purse assailed to snpport monopolies in religion, than 
when the same demand is made upon them to uphold pri- 
vate interests at the cost of the pnblic interest in odter 
forms. Should the free trader, who can so tax foi^et bis 
principles as to allow his name to appear among the up- 
holders of such a policy as that which we now censure, 
account what he has done a Hmall matter, we can assure 
him that there are men who are likely to form a different 
estimate of his cojiduct. 

Passing from the principle of this policy to its expe- 
diency, we remark that it will, as already intimated, be a 
great error to suppose that the favourabb impression pro- 
duced in Ireland by this grant to Maynooth, will be such 
as to admit of being weighed against the unfavourable 
impression that wiU be produced by it in Great Britain. 
Mr. O'Connell may be as versatile on this subject as Sir 
Eobert himself, but to the body of the Irish people the 
thing win be as a mockery rather than a reUef. When 
they think of it, they will feel, we suspect, very much 
like men who, when they ask for bread, receive a stone. 
Let the Iri^ cotter become sensible that you have done 
something to make his home less wretched, and be will 
understand that; but tell him that the chsimel which 
your wise benignity has chosen, is to see that his priest 
shall be something more of a scholar and a gentleman, 
and depend on it he will be more disposed to regard soch 
a proceeding as a bit of Saxon fraud than as a benefit. If 
it were reasonable to expect that the object of the intended 
grant would be realized, and that the character of the 
future priesthood of Ireland would be improved, the de- 
sirableness of such a change, while the state of society in 
that island continues as it is, must be extremely doubtful. 
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The fastidioTUDeBB of jour gentieman and echoic piiest, 
wonld be ill at ease, we fear, amidst yoiir men of filtk and 
indolence, of hnn^r and rags, through, the Boath of Ire- 
land. Qnzliiy him for the better Booiety which he is 
seldom to see, and take oore that jou do not disqualify 
him for that humbler sooietj inth which he mnat always 
be in intercourse. Onr belief is, that the httle that may 
be done to mend things at Maynootii, will be speedily un- 
done by the circnmstAiicee which everywhere await its 
inmates. So long as the social condition of Ireland «hiJl 
present its present miserable aspect, nothing that may be 
done to improve the character of its priesthood wiU pro- 
duce any sensible efieot. In general, men of superior 
mind will not entertain the thought of such a vocation in 
such circnmBtances, and the muUitnde who may be other- 
wise disposed will yield to the stream. 

But it will he said, secure to these men govemment in- 
come as well as goremment education, and what may yon 
not hope? We answer, that in such case there would 
probably be some improvement in coUdvation, presence, 
and address — but the change would not end there. Let 
the position of the Irish priesthood, in the eyes of their 
people, become that of men who receive their quarterly 
pension-money from some neighbonring Amctionarj of the 
Xnghsh goveniment, and they would immediately sink 
from their j^ace as the trusted g^des of their flock, to 
that of suspected spies over their conduct. This conse- 
qnenee may be confidently expected, inaomnch as our 
Erastdan statesmen have been very fomk in declaring, 
both in their speeches and throogh the presB) that the one 
object intended by this bounty is to separate these men 
from the influence of disaflection, and to buy up their 
services in behalf of the government. In the theory of 
this school of politicians, the priest was made for the 
magistrate. In the language of this policy, the ministers 
of religion ore in all esses men who have their price, and 
the state is wise in malting the required payment for the 
required service from tliat quarter. Strange enough. 
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while pnbliBhing this eBtimste of tlie chu-fl^ter of CbiiB- 
tian ministers, these gentlemen seem to suppose that ttkey 
are doing their Teiy beet tiaag towftrds securuig to re- 
ligion itself greater purity, and better infinence in the 
world. Yea, men are likely to think better of religion 
from knowing that ita ministers as a clase are time-serrers, 
and take bribes ! 

But why must men be thus bribed into quietude F — why 
not rather set their complaints at defiance, by taking 
away all reasonable cause for them P If the evil day may 
be deferred by a less bold and honest ooorBe, it can only 
be that it may come with a more fearful retribution wh^ 
it does come. It has been difficult enough to secure any- 
thing like adequate attention to the wrongs of Ireland, 
even whUe her priests and people have been united in 
proclaiming them ; but suppose the people of that country 
to become aware that their priests have been bought off 
from all such patriotic sympathies, and to learn that they 
have consented to degrade their ofRoe into a mere depart- 
ment of police, exercising orersight for Ctasar rather than 
for God — suppose this, and two things will follow : a 
much longer respite will be secured to existing eyils in 
that long ill-used land, which will wax worse, and bring 
worse ultimate consequences along with them ; and a new 
ingredient will be thrown into the cauldron of boiling 
passions which the history of Ireland presents — that of 
dark suspicion and bitter disaffection between her priests 
and her people. We have no wish to see respite given to 
the wrongs of Irdand — still less do we wish to see onr 
national treasure applied in a manner adapted to augment 
those wrongs, rather than to remove them. 

Mr. Macaulay. in tiie debate on the second reading of 
the Majnooth bill, described the opponents of the measure 
as consisting of three classes — those who merely opposed 
the increase of the grant; those who opposed the endow- 
ment of cathohcism becanse of its errors ; and those who 
were oi^>osed to this instance of endowment, on the ground 
of being opposed to the endowment of religion in any 
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oaae. The objection, of &e tint dase, the hcmourable 
member obaerred, waa in reality to Bay — it may be very 
well to endow Catholicism, bo you take ciire to endow it 
shabbily. To the second class it was replied, that all 
eatablidied syatems are mixtures of truth and error ; that 
Catholicism embraces more truth than error; and that 
the catholic religion is far better for the peasantry of 
Ireland than no religion. We were carious to see how 
BO sldliiil a debater would meet the objection based on 
the Tolnntary principle — and this waa done by alleging, 
that the case of the Irish catholics waa one of exception, 
constituted such by the amoimt of spoliation and injustice 
to which the cathdic church of Ireland has been so long 
gnl^'ect, and which could never have been inflicted by a 
minorily in that country, had IJiey not been supported by 
a majority in this. But we submit, that this representa- 
tion, while it shows strongly that there is a liberal and 
healing policy due from England towards Ireland, by no 
means shows tihat this policy should take the shape of 
endowing Maynooth and the prieeta. Where there haa 
been wrong there should be reparation — and reparation to 
the extent of the wrong ) but wisdom may require that the 
reparation of a wrong inflicted some centuries since should 
oonaiat, not in re-constructing things on their old baais, so 
much aa placing tbem on a new and a better one. The 
inference to be deduced from Mr. Macaulay's premisea 
was — that we should do good to Ireland, and not that we 
should fall back on certain old and worn-out principles in 
her favour, tending to do her more harm than good. 
This, aa we have observed above, is the Mtat^ which runs 
through all the a^uments we meet with on this subject. 
The voluntary will smile, probably, on seeing his &yourit« 
principle come fortb thus unacatlied and invulnerable aa 
dealt witli by so able an opponent. It is plain, from the 
language of the orator, that he felt this point as the great 
difficulty in his reasoning, and the problem thus raised is 
not only unsolved, it is untouched. 
In this instance, as in almost every instance connected 
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iritfa the policy of England towards Ireland, it has been 
tiie fate of our mleTS to begin their labours at the wrong 
end. Their great object, tbrongh many centimes, has 
been to npbold a prot^stant church, and to aecore tk 
proteatant ascendancy, in place of seeking the general 
improvement and civilisation of the people. We have 
seen something of the rcBult. So at present the great 
bnsineBB of our statesmen seems to be, to remove the 
wart of poverty from Maynooth, and to disperse irrita- 
tion on the skin, by abating the roughness and necessities 
of a priesthood, wbibt the diseases which have their 
lodgment through the whole body remain nntonched, and 
are, we fear, likely so to remain. But, without a manly 
dealing with these deeper disorders, the rest will be all in 
vain. Improve Ireland socially, and yon of necessity 
improve her religiously. Save her from the curse of being 
a country in which life and property are inseoore, and her 
colleges and priesthood will rise of themselves to a posi- 
tion to which government influence, apart &om eneh im- 
provement, can never raise them. Give to Ireland edoca- 
tion, order, and industry, and all beside will bo regenerated 
from those sources. In nothing has our patience been 
more tested than in reading speech after speech of honour- 
able members in fkvour of this policy, and Ending them 
consist of little else than the re-assertion of the notion, that 
Ireland should he governed in a spirit of conciliation, and 
that a conciliatory policy towards Ireland is dependent on 
beginning thus at Maynooth I On the contrary, we re- 
iterate, as the sum of our argument — Do justice to 

IbBUJID IB ^ COVSTS.Y, AND YOU BUPEBSBDB IXL MBCES- 
BITY FOB XNDOWINQ ITS BoXAMISlC; BBFUSB TO DO THAT 
D THB BNDOWHXHT OF THAT STBTBH MUST 



Sut affairs will not end thus. Men begiiT to feel that 
some great reconstruction of parties will soon be necessary. 
The present House of Ci»umons has the confidence of no 
party. It embraces all sorts of inconsistencies and contra- 
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dictiong. It has no character. Only one thing respectmg 
it IB eertaiik — the men in the British nations who bow with 
the moBt conscientious reverence to the supremocj of their 
religions convictions, are the least disposed to regard the 
great senate of the reahn with the confidence t« which it 
should ever be entitled. 
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CHURCH AND STATE.' 

(Feb. 1349.) 



The appeu-ance of this Tolnme is a good omen. The 
great majority of our clergy Lave been little diapoeed to 
enter upon diaciissions about tlie forma or the polity of 
their church, and leaet of all about that weighty qneBtion 
— the special relation of their church to the state. From 
the touch of auch debates they conunonly draw back, like 
so many sensitive plants, so much so as almost to 
suggest that so to act must be a law of their nature. It is 
not necessary that we should attempt to trace this ap- 
parent timidity to its origin. Many, no doubt, wiU attribute 
it to the GonBcionsness of a bad cause — a solution which 
certaiidy poaaesaes the advantage of being short, easy of 
comprehension, and very acceptable to our self-esteem as 
di8Bent«rs. We suspect, however, that the real source of 
Hiia peculiarity is by no means eo simple. Humanity is 
a mysterious web of eiigtencies, and to a thoughtfid man 
its motives generally partake of its own shadowy com- 
plexity. But whatever may hare contributed to bring 
about the signs of change in this respect, we are happy in 
being witnesses to their appearance. The author of this 
publication has set an example which we trust many will 
be disposed to follow. We wish to see IJiese qnesticma 

• Tbe ChrlBtivi State : or the Pint Prindpln of Kmtknua Bellgion. 
Br tbe Bev. T. R. BiUB, HA., B«otat of KelatuOl, Bert*. Bvo, pp. 
ee». SeelerKCo. Loodon. 1S47. 
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diaonased in a Chiietiaii temper, find witL BometHng of 
the fullness and eaiueBtness to which, they are entitled. We 
covet this for the sake of dissentera themselres, hardly leaa 
than for the sake of churchmen, inaamuoh as ve humbly 
think, that upon the whole question, the opposite partiee 
have much both to leam and to unlearn, and that nothing 
will BO mnch conduce to the needed proficiency of both as 
a manly inveBtigation of the difierences between them. 
The side most in the wrong will probably be the failing 
one in such encountera, but that ia a result which no good 
man can regret, even though his own side should not 
prove the successful one, 

Mr. BirlB, we are informed, distingniahed himself 
honourably during his residence in Cambridge. He is 
now the son-in-law of the ealiniable Mr. Bickersteth, and 
a conspicuous and zealous member of the Evangelical 
Alliance. The present publication, however, is not a 
hasty production. The Bubetance of the argument set 
forth in it was committed to writing, we Btre told, ' more 
than ten years ago;' and it is now given to the pubHo 
after the most matured thought the writer could bring to 
the subject of which it treats. All these circumstanceB 
furnish a tolerable guarantee that in Mr. Birks we have a 
learned, able, and truly Christian advocate of the ' prin- 
t ciples of Kational Beligion.' It would be disrespectM on 
our part, not to bestow our best attention on a volume 
upon such a subject, and coming from such a quarter. 
Concerning the honesty of Mr. Birks' convictions, and the 
piety of his intentions, we cannot entertain a doubt j but 
as regards the main substance of the argument which he 
has been at so much p^ns to expand and elaborate, we 
must confess, that it has left us very much where it found 
UB, and it is due to ourselves that we should state the 
reasons of this unaltered judgment. This is the more 
necessary, inasmuch as the book before us is one that will 
attract attention— a book that will be read, and the 
reasonings in it, which, in onr view, are exceedingly 
fallacious, will be regarded by not a few as singularly 
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dear and trinmpliant. Mr. Birks iB capable of giving a 
somewhat akiliii] position to his cue, of clotUng it in tliat 
Togue, bat at the same time fluent, eameat, and devout 
lAngnage, which sufBces, in many religions circles, to raise 
the most faulty logic into the place of the iiTe£ra^bl0. 
His treatise has not enough of the precise and scientdfic ia 
ita fonn and texture to become a standard worl on this 
great subject : but there are elemente of aonteness and 
vigour in it quite snffident to produce considerable tempo- 
rary impresaioD — eiipeoiAlly when taken in connexion with 
the easy and confident tone wherewith the writ«r seems to 
dispose of the most formidable difficulties. Indeed, this 
latter charactenstio in tiie style of Mr. Birks has surprised 
ns. His definitions are often singularly loose and 
arbitrwry, and his eoaolosions are no less frequently ex- 
pressed in terms so strong and indiscriminate, that the 
result, whatever may have been bis int«ntion; is a large 
amount of mischievous misrepresentation. This is not 
exacdy the manner we should have expected from a gentle- 
man c^Mr. Birks' sdentific training. The popular style, so 
proper to the pnlpit, o^n becomes fatal to tiiat degree of 
aocnracy which is necessary fo the highest style of author- 
ship. In reading this volume we have been almost tempted 
to envy the brisk and happy temper with which the author 
consigns many an old and stubborn objection to oblivion, ■ 
and then congratulates his readers on their freedom, through 
all time to come, from the least shade of perplexity on 
such matters. But, alas for the quiet of the shores of the 
Bed Sea, if the ghosts imprisoned there are not more 
safely laid. Many winters have passed since we gave our 
own first thoughts to subjects of this nature, and we regret 
to say, that even yet we have not been able to atttun to 
that Goshen of iUnmination with regard to them which 
Mr. Birks appears to have reached. Nevertheless, after 
all these material dednctions, we can regard the author of 
this volume with sincere esteem, and we do not mean to 
speak of him in any way inconBist«Dt with that sentiment. 
In the first chapter of his treatise, Mr. Birks lays down 
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ihe foUowisg propoedtioiiH aa ooiutitatiug tbe basis of hia 
argoment: — 

• The maziitw on wblch the oblignllon of UBtkiiial nllgiiHi, In Itt troe 
uid BQJptnnil Idek, aeems to repose, may be stated as follow : — 

' FirM. — All mien, to whom the Gospel bu been kuC u-e bound to 
embnoe it with all their heart Bad to aabniit themeelTea wUUngly, 
with all thdi official power and greatneis, to the authority of the Sini 
of God. 

■Secondly. — Such rnlera, whether raaglatratea, rtateBineD. or klnga, 
ajK bound to rule la the &ar of Godi to avow openly tiwit allegUboe to 
Christ, and todoall to the glory of His name. 

■ Tbirdly They ought, thereflm, to bsse their laws on the mealed 

void of God ; to exeoDte tbem with au open appeal to Hia anthorlty ; 
to own tbemselTee, In their publlfl oharacter, Hia ministers and Berranta) 
and to hononr him with open acts of woiBhlp, in oonibsaloD, prayer, 
and thanluglvlng, 

Toorthly.— Tbrtr duty, aa the miniatas of God fi» good to the 
people, haa a wider range than barely to Becora property and life by 
motlveB of physical fear. They are boimd to promote a wise distribu- 



Tbey ought, in tbeir whole policy, to 

wants of the sool more than Ibr tboge of the body i and, inatead of mak- 
ing worldly abundance their highest aim, to seelc by all means In their 
power, the true and eternal welfare of their people. 

' Piflhly,— The yisible Church, in its true Idea, is a direct appointment 
of God, 10 spread the light of Divine truth In the world, and to bring 
ftm:iil]ea, atatea, and kingdoms, with all their varioua fields of thought 
and action. Into Ihll captivity to the oljedieace of Christ. 

• Sixthly — Hence, whereyer that Church haa a home, ChfMian 
nilera are honnd to become membera of Its commDnion, to protect It 
ftom malice and outrage, to sanction and promote ite labottre of lorein 
the Instruction of the ignorant, and the conreraion of unbellerers, and 
to giYB it social facilities tbr Its growth and hicreaae of atuubem, purUy, 

' Seventhly. — They are. therefore, bound also In thdr tawB, to rccog* 
nlse Its corporate existence. Its social worth, aod Diilne Conunleslon : to 
encourage, and, when needfhl. to regulate, the offerings of its membera ; 
to help on its efforte for the inatruction of the people, and to honour Its 
Oldlnsncea and maxima In the whole constltnUon of the aUte. 

■Eighthly.— When the Tiaitile Church Ib compted with (klae doc- 
trine, rent with schisms, or debased in purity and moral power, other 
dutlea will devolve on Christian ruler?. They will then be hound to 
discern between wholesome truth and pernicious error; to dlsconnte- 
nance the one, and to promote the other ; to reaiat alike aectarian bigotry 
and unbelieving Indifference; to honour and encourage all parts of the 
visible Church which the Lord himself wotild recetve, in proportion to 
their religious soundness and power of social benefit ; but to repress 
grosser evils with varying degrees of severity, as they are more or Icflfl 
pemidons to the state, and more or less openly condemned In the woid 
of God. 

' Ninthly. — These views of the ruler's obligations, while they an con- 
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flmud br tlw tcattmany df Seilpliin, In tuIodi prewpU utd exun|da^ 
■n alio In fhll hsnuoiix with Ibe true lights of oonacience^ and the nnl- 
Terul miziiiu of the Cfoapel of Christ. 

• Lutlr.— While It Ii onr datf , u pBtrioti mnd Cbrlttluu, to aim at 
thia high itandard, and to eondemn all deputiuH ftmn It u one put of 
Ibe predicted iqiortiiir of the lut da/i, we nre to expect its Aill attain- 
ment onlj In tbe pramlKd tlmea of the natlEution of alt thingi, IrtiBn 
the eaTth ihall be fUl of the glory of the Lord.' — pp. 18 — 18. 

This is, in appearance, a somewhat novel tlieoij. The 
religions Berrices denumded from rtilera are restricted to 
rnlen who are ChristiBna. In like manner, the religions 
Berrices demanded of nations are determined by tiie degree 
in which nations are Christian. The nilerg and people 
not nnder real ChriBtiBii influence ore regarded as the Bub- 
jectB of Satan. In them there is nothing to approve. To 
expect the semblance of Christian service from their hands 
wonld be to expect from them so manj acts of hypocrisy. 
In their case, the first dnty is to repent and believe the 
Gospel ; and, nntil obedient in that particular, they cannot 
be obedient in a religious sense at all. But though Mr. 
Birks professes, at the commencement, to restrict his rea- 
soning to this basin, his argument of neceBirity embraces 
the whole question, and in fact contains nothing peculiar 
as to the result of the apparent limitation assigned to it. 
It is in this light that we shall deal with it — as an arga- 
ment intended to show what Rulers should be Officially in 
respect to Bicligion, and what Nations should be, as na- 
tions, in the same respect. 

The evidence adduced is derived in part from the facts 
of the Old and New Testament, and in part from the 
TP ftTinin and precepts contained in those books. Mr. Birics 
presents his view of the qnestioii, as derived from the Old 
Testament history, in the Introduction to his work, and 
in the twenty-first chapt«r — the chapter which treats of 
' the Jewish Theocracy.' TTia theory is, that civil govern- 
ments came into the place of the paternal authority of the 
patriarchs, and that the mixture of civil and religioua 
authority, which was at first exercised by one man as 
the father of a iamily, was designed to paaa substantially 
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into the h&nds of ciTil ruJen, wtien families began to form 

themselves into states. It is due to Mr. Birks t« state tbat he 

is not altogetherinsenaible to the difficulties of tills scheme. 

■ But ben,' M^g our author. 
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There is some promising discrimination ia this passage ; 
but, ae too frequently happens with our author, these 
statements are followed by others which reduce them 
to a shadow, leaving the objection to which they relate 
in its unabated force. Thus, while admitting, in some 
sense, the folly of assuming, as this theory does, that 
monarcbs will be in general as much wiser than their sub- 
jects aa parents are wiser than their children ; and that, as 
a rule, they will love their subjecte much as parents love 
their offipring ; it is nevertheless maintained that the office 
of kings is in a high degree parental, so much so, that they 
are responsible, not merely for the social order, but for 
the wise religicms training of the people entrusted to their 
charge. 

■ There are three main Idea* whioh meet In our coneeption of a fither 
— natnral affection, the aoUiOTitr of command, and superior wisdom. 
All theK Ideas are no lew eaaenUal 1o the idea of a good and perfect 
king. And then as tlie SUte gnw out of the Faiolly. so the higher it 
rises in moiaj eleiatlon, the nearer it will approach Co Its flrat Idea, only 
In a higher and nobler tbrm. Hence goremor? ought Indeed to be 



Mojain^n, in thit larger fatmfy, &e ordinaneet of a purs and holy worMhip- 

If this passage be duly considered, it will be natural to 
bA. — Did that memorable Imight, Sir Sobert Filmer, even 
in his most romantic moments, ever insist on anything 

VOL. II. N 
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more extrsTagont tinea this F The inBtraodon of the nfttitnt 
in 'true religion,' the punishmeiit of ' profaoeness,' the 
maintenaDce of a ' pure and holj worship,' in a word, the 
consecFBtion of the nation to God, — all this is devolved on 
the one man who maj chance to be at its head ! 

If we imagine that infancy of time when the world wae 
peopled, for the greater part, by isolated families, as in the 
csae of Abraham and Lot, we see at a glance that if there 
is to be authority anywhere, either social or religions, it 
must be in the hand of the parent. The Mber ia naturall; 
responsible for the sustenance and training of his children, 
and for the wise government of that little moving state— 
his household. K his children or servants do violence, be- 
come immoral or profane, we hold him censurable if hie 
authority be not exercised to discountenance and suppresa 
such evils. If his serving-men must belch out atheism, we 
expect TiiT" to curb their conceit with a strong hand j and 
if his children are convicted of indulging in licentious 
speech, or of moddng at sacred things, we expect that, to 
save the child, he will not be sparing of the rod. But 
everything which combines to show how natural all this is 
in a parent, combines to auggeat the great improbability' 
that an authority so immediate and so comprehensive does 
really pass from the hands of parents to those of civil 
rulers when families become united so as to give existence 
to communitieB. Before we consent to the principle of 
any such transfer of power, we must see such a case made 
out in favour of the wisdom and virtue suppoaed to be 
natural to despotism as we have not yet met with. 

For be it remembered, it is in a quarter of the globe 
where the governments have ever been despotic, that this 
change is supposed to take place i and in the history of 
despotic states, there is no fact more conspicuous than this 
— that while eveiything there is depending on the wisdom 
and virtue of the man who may happen to be king ; on th« 
other hand, everything there may be said to combine to 
render it to the last degree improbable that the man thtis 
elevated will be distinguished by worth or intelligence of 
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anj kind — bo that where the necesBitj for these qualities 
ia the grest«st, the chances of reaJizing them is the Bmallest. 
What sort of nuraing-fathera to religion oriental despot« 
have generaUj been, we learn from historj. We feel 
some scmple about placing (lie ' fiery furnace' or tlie ' lion's 
' den' among parental meaiu of diacipline. Norwill it avail 
anything for Mr. Eirks to insist that such proceedings 
were the abuses of pat«mal sovereignty, and that they 
should not be urged against its uses ; — for when, through the 
agencies ever at work in man and society, tlie abuses of a 
maxim become the rule, and its uses the exceedingly rare 
ezceptioD, it is high time to anapect tliat the maxim itself 
most be a grave mistake. Even the authority of pareuta 
may not be always wisely or kindly eiercised; but here tuhe 
use is the rule, the abnae ia the exception ; and are we to 
reckon that principle among the laws of ProTidence, which 
tranafera authority &om the hands in which it ia generaUj 
well applied, to those in which it i« aa generally perverts P 
Sut our author may say that tiie state contemplated by 
him as to succeed tbe Family, is tJie Hebrew nation wiUi 
its dirinely-inatitated polity. As the pattern family was 
the patriarchal, so the pattern state was tlie state of the 
Israeht«B. But in the general reaaoning of tltis rolnme 
the question ia not really thns' limit«d. The author 
entrusts these high powers to the hands of all sovereigns. 
That they should possess them ia Ibe right of all civil 
rulers; that they should make a good use of them ia their 

Bat in looking to this ' divinely-institnted polity,' it is 
proper to distinguish between what was possible, and even 
expedient, for a seaaon, in relation to a particular people 
in particular circumatances, and the course which may be 
most fitting aa a permanent end nniversal law. The Mosaic 
economy was clearly, for the most part, preliminary and 
temporary, and may not have been more designed to be- 
come our exemplar as to the best mode of determining 
the relations between things civil and things religious, than 
as to the best mode of conducting religious worship. In- 
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deed, the special end to be secured by the eeparatenesB of 
the Hebrew people, and the fact that liieir goveniment 
was a Theocracy, Beem to warrant the preaumptdoa that 
their Stat«, in place of being designed as a ' pattern' to 
all Btat«B, wag really meant to be an exception to tiiem all 
— a state alone and of its own order. 

In support of this view, it ahoold be borne in mind, 
ihat it has not been more certainly a part of the plan of 
Divine Providence that Judaiam shonld be Bta4«-allied, 
than that Chiistianity should be diflnsed and become 
trinmphant in the midst of Btat« hostility. The head of 
the church is the mler of the world ; and had a state alli- 
ance been a necetsary element in the dispensation of die 
gospel, that alliance would, no doubt, have been secored. 
K, therefore, the history of Judaism must be taken as 
proof that it is not absolutely repugnant to the nature of 
revealed religion that it should be in some degree allied 
with state power — we must be allowed to argae, in the 
face of loud protest on the point from Mr. Eirlcs, that the 
history of Christianity during the first three centuries ia a 
proof no less obvious, that nnder the goepel dispensa- 
tion snch an alliance is not only by no means necetiairy, 
but, on the ground of presumptive evidence, can hardly be 
expedient. In our judgment, the one of these facts does 
more than neutralize the other — i. e., the history of Judaism 
does not tell so strongly in favour of the church-establish- 
ment principle, as the history of primitive Christianity tells 
against it. For it must not be forgotten, that while 
Judaism became intolerably cormpt nnder stat« patronage, 
Christianity became signally triumphant wholly apart frcaa 
that treacherous form of fellowship. We readily admit 
that facts should not be taken in the place of principles ; 
but if this rule be applied to facts prior to the publication 
of the gospel, we must insist on its application to facta 
which belong to the period subsequent to that erent. 

If, then, we do not insist on this non-patronized and 
non-endowed state of Christianity, as T&r. Birks appears 
to think, as being conclusive against my snch alliance 
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between it fmd the state in all time to come, we do aasnredly 
mean to aay , tliat in t^ fact we have demonstration that 
this agency of Christian rulera in relation to the church, 
and tine ' national ' avowal of Gxe Christian faith, to which 
our author attaches bo great a value, instead of being 
among the things most neceBsaiy to a development of the 
religion of the New Testament in its beanlT' and power, 
are really among dte things that must be deemed of very 
subordinate worth in relation to that end- Whatever this 
fact may not embody, it eertadnlj does present tJiis mighty 
truth — a truth directly at issue with the drift and the most 
material conclosions of the volume before us. 

But the argument derived from tiie Old Testament in 
favour of the civil establishment of religion is exposed to 
ohjeotioa more especially on the ground that ike Hebrew 
government was a Theocracy, and precladed human legis- 
lation in sacred things. Our objection in this place is, that 
churchmen should in effect say, that religion having been 
allied with the Hebrew goverament, which was divine, it 
ought to be allied with all oQier governments, though 
merely human : in other words, that the kind and degree 
of power whidi was safe, In this case, in the hands of God, 
must be safe in the hands of man. This, we presume to 
Uiink, is not satiafaotory reasoning. Mr. Birks meets this 
objection with invective rather than argument, desmbing 
it as the modem form of two ancient and memorable evils 
— ' Jewish prejudice' aud ' Gentile unbelief.' But this is 
sadly b^ide the mark. It is admitted that no second 
Theocracy exiite ; and the point to be proved is, that tiie 
authority eKercised by Jehovah as King of Israel, witii 
regard to religion, is autitorit; which should be taken as a 
pattern of that proper to be exercised by all eivil rulers. 
This point, we suspect, will be somewhat difBcnlt to esta- 
blish; and if the supreme and legislative power of Qie 
Most High in relation to his peculiar people, is to pass into 
other hands Only with limitations, the question arises — 
what are these limitations f Mr. Birks pleads that the 
moral element of the old economy was designed to be per- 
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petiud. ThisweEulmit; butoarauthorreclcons tliejKi/ifieaZ 
influence of Old-Testament kings in relation to file church, 
as an element purely of a moral nature. Herein ie a 
BeriouB miBcouception. We object, not that a man who 
happens to fill the office of eivil ruler is disposed to put 
forth a trolj moral influence, as a man or a Christian, in 
favour of religion, — let this be diatinctly understood, — oar 
objection is to this transfer of power properiy poliHeal. 
Power of this nature might have been well lodged in the 
hands of kings who were subordinated to a Theocracy, and 
be Tery iU lodged in the hands of kings vain of their abso- 
lute authorily. Plead, if you will, with all the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, for &e moral influence of kings, as for 
the moral influence of any other class of men, in ud of 
religion ; but we cannot allow a power which is of one 
kind to slip quietly into the church under the pretence of 
being power quite of another kind. 

Such were the minntite and completeness of the pro- 
visions made by the immediate authority of God, iu con- 
nexion with (he Hebrew sanctuary, that scarcely anything 
was left to the judges, or t« the -Jewish kings, escept to 
act as an executive to the Divine will. This rule, if it had 
some trivial exceptions, was characteristic of that economy. 
Many current and subordinate arrangements, partaking of 
the nature of by-laws, were no doubt left to the wisdom of 
the magistrate ; but to innovate on the institutes of Moses, 
or to raise human inventtons into competition with them, 
would have been impiety ; and in matters of high moment, 
even of a secular nature, cotmcil was sought from the lipa 
of the Great Tfing himself. But if the authority of civil 
rulers with regard to religion was so restricted, even while 
the element of Theocracy was still present with them, can 
we suppose it to have been intended that the kings of the 
Gentiles should be invested with a &r higher author!^ in 
relation to thin^ spiritual, when the Theocratic presence 
and the age of miracles should have passed wholly away P 
The power of the Hebrew princes waa executive, not 
legislative. Nearly everything waa done for Qiem, 
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Scarcely oaything being left to be done by them. Had it 
been designed tiiat thia charge Bbould be perpetual, the 
same precaution would no doubt have gone along with 
it, to guard it against aboHe. Sut the gospel embraces no 
provision of this sort — anticipates no such exigency. The 
Hew TestMnent contains no book of LeviticuB, and modem 
rulers, when they meddle with religion, generally take 
upon them to supply that deficiency. We need proof to 
convince ns that Christianity has required this at their 
hands. The things needing to be done in this case are 
such as Christians only would be competent to do, and 
such as civil rulers may not deal with, except in their cha- 
racters as Christdans, and as parte of the great common- 
wealth of Christians. 

That prophets should dweQ on the homage which kings 
will Tender to the diQrch in the latter day, is strictiy 
natural ; to bring the potentates of the earth really within 
her pale will be her last and most difficult achievement ; 
and if the influence put fortii by these illustrious converts 
be only a moral influence, the changes wrought thereby 
must be lully as marked and memorable as the language of 
prophecy disposes us lo erpect. 

But a material point still presents itself in the fact, that 
the Hebrew church, after all, was strictly a voluntary 
ehurch. The magistrate had no power to compel men to 
pay tithes or to bring offerings to the priests. God had 
commanded men so to do, but their doing so or not was 
a ina,tt«r in respect to which they were responsible to 
him alone. Compulsion in such matt«rs is of Pagan, not 
of Hebrew origin. An ecideeiastical establishment in 
which the power of the magistrat« should be thus limited 
would be deemed a sorry affur by modem churchmen. 

In these observations, we think we have met all the 
points in the airgument of Mr. Birks, as derived from the Old 
Testament. Churchmen admit that the New Testament 
introduced a new system, that this new system supersedes 
the old Hebrew poht; and worship, and it becomes them 
to prove that it does not supersede one other institutional 
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amuigament of that economy — viz,, the relation of the 
magistrate, limited as that relation was, to sacred things. 
If it be the syBtem of the New Testament which, has 
abrogated the old laws concerning priesthood and worship, 
it remains to be seen how far it has, or has not, abrogated 
the old laws concerning magistracy. The whole qnestion 
thofl cornea to be properly a Kew-Testainent question. 
It is on this ground the battle must be fought. Arga- 
ments not resting on this basis cam never lead to any satis- 
factory conclusion. The point to be settled is, what is 
wr(W«»— written there. 

T^e third chapter in this treatise is intitled, 'On the 
' Ifatnre of the Kingdom of Christ,' and presents the riews 
of the author on the memorable confession — ' My kingdom 
* is not of this world.' Mr. Biriis does battle with Arch- 
bishop Whately on this passage. ' In the archbishop's 
' reasoning,' says Mr. Birks, 'there are two errors, which 
' deprive it of all force, and may well cause us to wonder at 
' the confident tone in which it has been offered. It ascribes 
' views and impressions to Klate which it is certain he 
' never entertained j while two questions of moral duty, 
' totally distinct in themselves, are strangely confounded 
' together.' Bnt, with submission, we must say that we do 
not think the archbishop has written with greater con- 
fidence on this subject than became him ; nor do we think 
his reasoning open to the charge of confusion ) our only 
complaint in reference to tiim is, that he should not have 
carried his principle to its legitimate result, and so have 
ceased to be mised up with a system depending so mani- 
festly on worldly apphances for its support. But it will be 
proper to allow Mr. Birks to speak for himself on this 

■ That our UoKd Lord wM aoCDsed of sedition and tressan Is pet^ 
f^ctl; clesr. We iOnnd tb<s ftUawp«rteitlng the ustion, uid Ibrbiddliig 
to glre tribute to Ciamr, saying that he himfldf is CliriBt the King. On 
this charge t^late examined him, add then pronoanced bim not goilt;. 
Bo &T all ChiMiani are agreed. Bat all befond this Id the arehblshiqi'g 
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nuonlsgli the men apHulatloii of ■ tb«n1at.wfaahMn«Ter oonridcnd 
clo«dr the acluHl diinuaMu>cee or our Lord, or the real IrapnaaliHu of 
the Bomaa goremor. Did Pilate, ve ma^ mk, fbiesee the fDtnre spread 
aod permanence of Uie Cbristlui religion ? Did he nek a pledge fw the 
peaceable coudact of odt Lord's followers. In future yean, tomrds the 
later emperors ? Bid he propose the delicate question, whether those 
fbllowers in later times were to olahn seenlar empire, oi lucA. or only in 
some other capadty ? Did he antldpate that the Koman Ccaar himself 
n^ghl torn Chriatian i and catechise our Lord, whether in that case he 
would not ibrbid him (o use the Imperial power in propagating the 
fkilh ? All this la really aaaamed in the argument, and yet anything 
more remote IWim the truth can scarcely be Go&oelTed. 

* The real state of the CAse Is plain to any simple mind, unbiassed by 
tbeorles. Fllate was no logician of the nineteenth centary, speculating 
on tberelatlonsof Cbamh and State, or the ^Htiper use of eoen^ie power 
by Christian rulers. He ws» * heathen and a Roman, who had to de- 
cide a ^mpleqDeitlonoflil^ and death. He knew nolhing.at the Ume, 
of the resurrection or dirlolty of oor lord, and never dreamt of the future 
couTer^on of the iioman Ccsars. Co worship and adore Jesus of Kazareth. 
He wished simply to leain whether he had nally stirred up sedillon, or 
were likely to do so. if Us lift were spired. When eouTlneed on tUi 
pdnt by the aaswen itf oni Lord, he la quite saliaOed, and wlsbea to 
heu' no more. 

' Bnt beside this utter misconception of mate's true character, Ibere 
la a second error, no leu fttal to the whcde argument. Two queetiom 
of moral duty, entirely distinct, are confounded together. Tbe flrst la 
the dutyof private Cbrletlauslowards heathen rulcrsi the second is the 
duty of Chriatian rulen towards their snhJecle, wiiethcr Chii*tian or 
heatlien. No advocate of national rdiglon will maintain that Christinnlty 
lanctiBes rebellion, oi Chat orthodoxy is awauant for treason and sedi- 
tioaB TlolcQce againiit onbelieving sovereigns. Now this Is the only 
question to whicb thelnquirieaofiilate.eTen when turned intoageneral 
principle, such as Pilate aerer eared COr. could possibly apply. But It 
le a question plainly altogether dlitlnct — what wonld be the doty of 
CEsar, when onee eonverted to the fUih? To tmbstitate one ot tbeee 
thlngi, silently, for the other. In tbe crisis of tlie argnment, betntyi ■ 
great confhaion of tliooght.' — pp. dfi — 57. 

We have read this passage, and its conneiioQ, with some 
attention, and most aaj that in our judgment ' the confu- 
sion of thought ' in this matter is with Mr. Birka, and not 
at all with Dr. Whatelj. Indeed, we can hardly account 
the Iatt«r as fairly dealt with : nor do we know how we can 
better reply to this representation than by giving the pas- 
sages from Dr. Whatelj's argument which it is designed to 
refute. ' The Jewish eonncil having found Jesus guilty of 
' a capital crime, and being not permitted, under the Eo- 
' man laws, to inflict capital punishment (for the stoning of 
' Stephen appears to have been an irr^^nlar and tumultuous 
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ontbreilc of popnim- Airy), immedi&tely bring him before 
Pilate on a new and periecllj distinct charge. The whoU 
vtattitufy of them arose and led Sim unto Pilate ; and 
they began to aecuae him, sa^-ing. We fimnd this Jellow 
perverting the nation, and /orbiddiug to give tribtiie to 
Casar, tat/ing that he hiauelf is Christ, a king' For the 
crime of which he had been coniicted before them, — that 
of bUephemy, in geeking to draw bmHb the Jews to the 
worship of another besides the Lord JehoTah, — though a 
capital crime under the Uossic law, was none at sU in the 
court of the Boman governor ; and sgain, the crime al- 
leged in this latter court, treason against the Komaa 
emperor, was no crime at all under the law of Moses. 
' Now, in studying the circumstances of this second 
trial, we ought to understand our Lord's expressions, not 
in any sense whatever they can be brought to bear, nor 
necessarily jn the sense which may seem to im tbe most 
suitable, but in the sense, as far as we can ascertain it, in 
v)hich he must have knmcn that he teat understood at the 

' When, then, he was charged before Pilate with ' speak- 
ing against Ciesar,' and ' mahing himself a Icing,' how 
does he defend himself P He asserts his claim to be a king, 
but declares that ' his kingdom i* not of this world,' and 
that accordingly his serrants were not allowed to fight for 
him ; and he iiirther describes bis kingly office to consist 
in ' hearing witness of the truth' 

' The result was, that Pilate acquitted him, declaring 
publicly that be 'found no faiali at all i« Kim.' It is 
plain, tberefore, Ibat be must have believed, or at least 
have professed to believe, both that the dertarations of 
Jesu* were true, and that they amounted to a total dia- 
avowal if all interference with ike secular govet^metti 6jf 
himself or hisfhllowers, a* tueh.' — pp. 28 — 28. 
This extract embraces Dr. Whately's argument — the 
Italics are our own. Now we loot in vain to this passage 
for the ' misconception ' about the character of Pilate 
which confounds him with ' the logician speculating on the 
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< relatioiiB of Chnrcli and State in the nineteenth centorj,' 
and which assumes that Filate saw the real dignil^ of 
Jeans, and foresaw the converskin of the Ctesftw to the 
ChristiBn faith. I^othing, we are aiu-e, was farther from 
the thoughts of Dr. What«ly than that he ehoold attrihnte 
anj euch ideas to Pihite. The Boman goveraor saw no- 
thing beyond the pieaent, and of that only bo much as 
sufficed to conyinc« Kim that the aatin^ of tlie Jcinggkip and 
of the kingdom claimed by Jesus precluded himself, and 
his followers as such, from all interference with secular 
governments. This repugnance of all coercion to the very 
nature of his kingdom, Pilate nnderstood Jesus to affirm i 
on the ground of his belief in the trath of this affirmation 
it was that he acquitted him — and here the alternative pre- 
sents itself : Jesus did mean what Pilat« dearly understood 
^im as Dieaning, or he did not : if he did so mean, then the 
Stat«-church theory is gone ; if he did not so mean, then 
he must have been party to a deception, and have been 
content that Filate should prononnce him as faultless on 
the basis of a known fraud ! To us, there is nothing in the 
compass of our language more cogent and condnaiTe than 
tJiis argument. 

Subsequently, indeed, I>r. Whately touches on the c(m- 
version of the Ctesara, and on the dvil establishment of 
Chriat'a religion in those times, but it is that he might ex- 
hibit this fact, not as foreseen by Pilat«, but as being so 
little in accordance with our Lord's description of the 
nature of his kingdom, as lo have brought much ' confti- 
' sion of thought' over the mind of many ' a logician of the 
' nineteenth century, when speculating on the relatioss of 
' Chnrch and State.' What our Lord does, is not merely 
to avow his spiritnal sovereignly, but to disavow all tom- 
poral sovereignty ; and nothing can he more dishonourable 
to him than to suppose that when he said to Pilate, ' My 
kingdom is not of this world,' he used these terms with a 
hidden meaning, with a latent reserve in farour of his fol- 
lowers in a coming time, meaning to be nnderatood in one 
sense by Pilate, and in another by his disdples — by the 
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former, u Bwertiiig tbe absolnte repngnimce of all force to 
tbe nature of hig Idngdom ; bj the latter, bh asBertJng no 
more tliBU tlie inexpediency of resorting to it for tlie pre- 
eent. ' It is recorded of an ancient king of Egypt, saye 
the u-chbiahop, that he employed a celebrated architect 
to build a magitiiicent light-house for the benefit of ahip- 
ping, and ordered an inBcriptiou, in honour of himself, to 
be engraved on it : ike architect, it ia said, diough in- 
wardly coveting the honour of such a record for himtelf, 
was obliged to comply ; bnt made the inscription oa a 
plaBt«r resembling atone, but of perishable substance : in 
the course of years this crumbled away ; and the next 
generation saw another inscription, recording the name, 
not of the king, bnt of the architect, which had been 
secretly engraTed on the durable stooe below. 
' I^ow, just anch a device as this is attribat«d to our 
Lord and his apostles, by those who believe them to have 
designed that secular power should hereafter be called in 
to enforce the Christian faith, though all such designs were 
a^areB% disavowed, in order to serve a present purpose. 
According to such interpreters, ' My kingdom is not of tJiia 
world,' was only an inscription on the perishable plaster : 
(he design of ' coercing and ptmishing,' by secolBr power, 
all opponents of the true faith, was, it seems, the engrav- 
ing on the stone beneath. ' £ender vnto Ceeear the things 
that be Cresar's ' was but the outward part of the inscrip- 
tion ; the addition was an inner hidden engraving, direct- 
ing that GiristianB, when become strong enough, should 
compel both Cssar and his subjects, — all rulers and all 
citizens — either to acknowledge the true faith, or to for- 
feit their civil rights. It was the ouUtde inscription only 
that ran thus, ' Submit yourselves to every ordinance oS 
man ; ■ • • the powers that be are ordtuned of God :' 
tiie secret characters on the Hone said, ' Take care as 
soon as possible to make every ordinance of man submit 
to yea,' and to provide that none but those of your own 
body shall he in authority ; and that they shall nae tlutt 
authority in enforcing the profession of your religion. 
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' It miglit Beem incredible, did we not know it to be the 
fact, tiiat persons profeaaing a deep reverence for ChriBt 
and his apoatlee as heaven-sent messengers, should 
attribute to them this doable dealing — should believe 
them to have secretly entertained and taught the very 
viewa of which their adversaries accused them, and whii^ 
Oxej nniformly disclaimed ; and that the blessed Jesus 
himself, who rebukes hgpocruy more Htrongly than 
perhaps any other sin, should be regarded by his pro- 
feaaed followers as having pretended to disavow that 
which was his real design, and which He impart«d to his 
apostles : teaching ti^a in like manner to keep the secret 
till they should be strong enough to assert tbe poKtical 
supremacy of the Grospel, and to extirpate, or hold in 
subjection as vassals, all possessors of fUse religions. 

■ All this, I say, might seem hardly credible, did not 
daily experience show us how easily (not only in this, 
but in otiier cases also) even intelligent men are satisfied 
with the slightest pretences of argument — with the most 
extravagant conclusions — when they are seeking not 
really for insiTVction as to what they ought to do, but for 
ajuslification of what they are tnolined to do. Such a 
bias of incUnatioD is like the magnet which is said to have 
been once secretly placed near a ship's compass, by a 
traitor who purposed to deliver the crew into the enemy's 
hands. AU their diligence and akil] in working the ship, 
and steering by this perverted compass served only to 
farther them on the wrong conrse. Without presuming 
to pronounce judgment on the general moral character of 
others, I cannot forbear saying, for myself, that if I could 
believe Jesus to have been guilty of such snbteriiiges as I 
have been speaking of, I not only could not acknowledge 
TTim as sent from God, but should reject him with the 
deepest mond indignation.' — pp. 36 — 39. 
This reasoning applies with similar cogency to Uie 
distinction which Mr. Birks has endeavoured to make out 
between the use of physical force (gainst pagan sovereigns, 
and the use which may be made of it by Christian rulers. 
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Wlien Chriat aaid, 'If my kingdom were of tiaa world, 
tken woold mj serrants fight,' he certainly seemed to wy, 
sod would certainly be understood as saying — This is to 
be characteristic of my disciples, this is to be a law with 
them — not to fight. But according to the theory of U!r. 
Birks, out Lord only meant to say — My disciples wUl not 
resort to carnal weaponH, so as to be in danger of being 
dealt with »a traitors ; they will restrict the use of BDch 
weapons to the times in which they may wield them with 
safety ! For, strange to say, in the above memorable words 
of our Lord, our author can see nothing beyond the maxim, 
that — ' orthodoxy ia no waxrant for treason and seditious 
' violence against unbelieving sovereigns '! In illnatration. 
and proof of the spirituality of his kingdom, Jesus said— 
'My servants do not fight;' Pilate understood this 
language in its distinct and natural sense; and declared 
the Saviour innocent accordingly. But herein the governor 
wa« deceived. Jesus seemed to say that his disciples 
would not be found fighting men in any eireumatances, 
but his secret meaning was, that their fighting would be 
restricted to given cireumstances. Thus the obvioua 
meaning suggested to Filat«, and manifestly adopted by 
him, was one thing ; and the reserved meaning in the 
mind of our Lord was another ! This is to us very strange. 
The cauae must surely be in some deep exigency which 
can stand in need of snch means of defence. Such, 
however, we are told, is the important distinction, which 
nothing but a strange ' coitfiiaion of tliought' could have 
prevented Archbishop Whately from perceiving, and 
which, once seen, suffices to reconcile the language of 
Christ — ' My servants do not fight,' with tho later practice 
of supporting his religion by means of tbe staff of the 
constable, or, if need be, at the point of the bayonet ! 

The next critioiBm by Mr. Birks on this declaration of 
our Lord is philological. The words of Christ, in John, 
xxiii. 36, read thus — ' Jesus answered, My kingdom is not 
' of this worid : if my kingdom were of this world, then 
' would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
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* to the Jews : but BOW is my kmgdoin not from hence.' 
The terms ror itl, ' but now,' in this passage, Dr. W&rdlaw 
translates as an adverb of time, pointing to the juncture 
when the kingdom of the Saviour oeaaed to be in any 
degree secular, and became wholly spiritual. The comment 
of Mr. Birke on this interpretation is as follows : — ■ 

■ Here the nbde ugument neti uitirelr on the uamnptlm, UiM the 
word KDUT tn onr Lord'a assirer is an adTerb of Ume. But the very 
contrary is plainlj' true. The elauae ie evidently an inference from the 
Bt&tement which has Just b«D made. ■ If mj kingdom were of thle 
world, then would D>r aervruite fight.' Bat they haie not fought — 
'therefore ia mj kingdom not I^om hence.' Ifthere wereanother word 
(oil) Co expresB the inftrence. the word now might be Tiewed as posaEbly 
relating to ^me, tnit instead of being Joined with a pirfisle of direct 
tnUnenee. it is fbllowed by one of contrast. And hence it Is certain 
that the word luitn, ia an IllatlTe conjnnctlon, and marks the connexion 
between the premise, In the actual conduct of the dlsclplea. and the rare 
iai^rence to be drawn from it. the unworldly origin ot oar Lord^ 
kingdom.'— pp. 68. 68. 

With all deference, however, to Mr. Birks' skill in 
matters of this nature, we still think th&t the terms ' btU 
ntnc,' in this connexion, without the otherword {oir), may 
' be viewed as possibly relating to time ;' and Hiat it is iar 
from being 'plainly true' and 'certain' tliat the 'now' in 
this place is merely illative — an expression of inference 
only. There are two other passages in the gospels where 
the terms viv ii come, as in this instance, after li, without 
any suck illative particle as aiv, and in which, to adopt 
Mr. Birks' pnndple of interpretation would be to reduce 
the text to nonsense. In John, viii. 39, 40, onr Lord says 
to the Jews — ' ^je were Abraham's chUdren, ye would 
'do the works of Abraham. £u< niru' (therefore!) you seek 
'to kill me,' ifcc. Again, Luke, xix. 42, 'Jj'thou hadst 
' known, even thon, at least in this thy day, the things 
' which belong nnt« thy peace ! but mm (therefore !) they 
'are hidden from thine eyes,' To us, then, it is 'plainly 
true' and ' certain' that the ' but now' in this declaration 
'may be viewed as relating to time,' and that something 
more of philological eridence than Mr. Birks has extracted 
from the passage is necessaiy, before it can be placed 
beyond all possible doubt that the meaning of these terms 
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is merely iUative — aneipreBBionofinfewneeonly. Indeed, 
•nch A rendering of the term ie ae little admisBible in thia 
poMftge as in &e passagea above cited. It reduces tEe 
last clanse of the verse, liegimung witii the worda ' but 
'aow,' to tautology and absurdity. The inferential portdon 
of the Terse is in the former clauses, where the spiritual 
natnre of Christ's kingdom is the inference from the &et 
that his seirants do not fight. But Mr. Birks makes the 
Terse to contain a double inference, and the one to be an 
onmeaning repetition of the other. According to our 
author, Jeans is to he nnderstood aa saying to Pilate^ 
' My serronts do not fight, therefore it is clear my kingdom 
' is not of this world, and, therefore, also, it is clear thait 

■ my kingdom is not from hence.' Our own view of the 
text ie, that our Lord is to be understood as saying — 
' My kingdom is not of this world ; this yon may infer 
'beyond doubt, seeing that my serTants do not fight; 

■ tmd this has happened now, because, whatever may haTe 
'been the admixtuia of the secular things with spiritual 

■ in this nation heretofore, from this time nothing of 
' woridly coercion is to have any pla«e in my kingdom.' 
This rendering gives intelligibility to the whole passage, 
but that to which Mr. Birks attaches so much value leaves 
it subject to the charge of nnmeaning and vain repetition. 
Christ, as the Angel of the Covenant, the Anget Jehovah, 
and the Messenger of the Covenant who should come to 
his temple as a purifier, wbb the head of the Jewish 
theocrajy ; hut that state of things had now passed, ahd 
the purely spiritual economy, the economy destined for 
all nations had come. This may have been to touch on 
themes beyond !Klate's comprehension, but the shadowy 
greatness which this language tended to throw about the 
Son of God was not adapted to lead the Boman governor 
to think more highly of him than it became tiim to think. 

The objection, that the contrast in our view of the text 
makes the Jewish Thdooraey to be of the worid, whereas 
it was of Ood, ia manifestly an oversight. Mr. Birks must 
be aware that the dispensation of the Law is frequently 
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spoken of aa ' worldly, camal, and beggarly,' in compariaon 
with the dispensation of tiie Spirit, though the former 
diaponsatioa was divine b8 certainly aa the latter 

We may add, also, that if Mr. Birks" interpretation in this 
case were conceded, his argument would not seem to be 
materially served by it, inasmuch as he admits, that the 
passage, even in his view of it, is an emptatic announce- 
ment of ' the unvorldlj/ origin of our Lord's kingdom ' 
Unhappily, even these pregnant words, as used by Mr 
Birks, have a hidden meaning, which destroys tJie value of 
the concession apparently contained in them— the real 
import of thorn being no more than that there are certain 
respecti in which the church of Christ should be 'im- 
* worldly,' while there are other respects in which the more 
of worldly alliance and authority she can be made to 
embrace the better. But of this we shall see more as we 
proceed. 

The great object of Mr. Birks is to ascertain the Duty of 
Bulers, as such ; and of Nations, as such, in reference to 
Keligion. 

There is one respect in which we deem the language of 
Mr. Birks on this subject highly exceptionable. It is 
assnnied, throughout his treatise, that the wish to draw a 
distinct line between civil and sacred things, bo as to restrict 
the province of the magistrate as accurately as may be to 
the former, must spring, for the most part at least, from 
what is called 'Beligious Indifference.' So common is this 
manner of espression on the part of our author, and of many 
beside, that the term — ' the Religious Indifference Theory' 
has come to be commonly employed to denote the pria- 
eiples of persons who would limit the fimetion of the 
civil magistrate to his own civil affairs. Now, Mr. Birks 
must know, that the parties who hold these principles are 
often among the most pious men of their times. But the 
general style of expression in this volume supposes nothing 
of the sort. Not to connect the Christian religion, and 
this in the author's particular view of it, in some very 
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obviotu fona vith the office of the civil ruler, is to Bur- 
render that office to irreligion — to ally the functioiis of 
the state with atheism ! For oijr own part, we are at a 
loss to discoTer, we wiD not say the eminent piety, but 
the common fjumess of this maimer of writing. Mr. Birks 
may rest asaured, that howerer common anch loose and 
inconsiderate language may be in connexions where the 
zeal of religioniata outstrips their knowledge, it is not by 
such means tbat any salutary impression wiU be made on 
the mind of men of intelligence. The cause, indeed, to 
which ud of this nature may seem to be congenial, 'must 
become suspicious fromthiscircumstance, if&omno other. 
Some yeoM since, the amiables of onr defunct Toryism 
raised a loud cry against the London UniTcreity, as an 
institution which must be assuredly atheistical, because it 
was not formally Christian. More recently, the same 
bigot wail has been raised against the ' Godless colleges' in 
Ireland, by the iiLmat«B of the Yaticau. Bnt we cannot 
account reseoning of this sort ingenuous, come whence it 
may. We are not men of this creed. We are satisfied 
that the things which belong to Cxsar may be kept difitinct 
from the things which belong to God. We believe that 
men may wish to see these things kept distinct, not fW>m 
indifference to religious tmth, but froia a special reverence 
towards anch truth. They may not only be convinced that 
to Hecur& this state of geparateness to divine truth would 
be to do according to the will of Him from whom that truth 
has been received, but they may see, or imagine that they 
see, a fitness and beauty in such an adjustment. It may 
not be in accordance with their feeling as relating to the 
sacrednesB pertaining t« religions things, that they should 
be exposed to contact with t^e coarseness and broil of a 
world, the temper and pursoita of which are so little in 
harmony with anything really Christiaa. Now that men 
should be solemnly conscious that it is this reverence of 
truth, this sympathy with the higher spiritualities of tmth, 
which constrains them to take their position as opposed to 
that mixture of civil thmga with sacred, for which Mr. 
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Birke so earnestly pleads; and tKat they ahould, never- 
theleas, find tlieir principles put down to the score of 
' religions indifference,' and even covtuted aa so much 
* practical atheism,' — all this, we think, if the men are not 
really Christiana, must cause them to feel that they greatly 
need the patience of OhristianB. Mr. Birks is fully aware 
that these parties reason and feel as we have now stated ; 
and we complain that he shonld have written, witli little 
exception, as though he were ignorant of these fs^ts, and 
that he should thus have lent the influence of his name 
and example to a practice so fraught with injustice. 

But, as we hare stated, Mr. Birks aims to restrict his 
argument to what should be the conduct of civil rulers 
with regard to religion, on the assimiption of their being 
Christians ; and also to what should be the conduct of 
nations in that respect, on the same assumption in tbeir 
case. According to our author, there are three stages in 
the magistrate's duty in reference to roUgion. He shonld 
profess the true religion personally ; he should give to it 
his sanction socially aa embodied in a church; and he 
should endow it irom the pubHc funds. It is in the fol- 
lowing terms that Mr. Birka distinguishes between these 
several grades of obligation : — 



tun. from aUte peuslona or endowraentg. The first implies, simply, [be 
great doctrine that hdnss And rulerfl, in tlielr offlclft] cbaract«r, BboaJd 

their highest law, &nd resort openlj to fte example and precepts ibr 
tlie great leaaons of aationil itlsdom. The second Implies a firtber 
doctrine, that rolera should recognise (he visible church, la Christ^ own 
ordinance fbr the spread of divine truth ; that they should publicly own 
themselves its members, and co-operate with its efforts to spread that 
saving and wholesome truth among the twdy of the people. A state 
eadanmeat implies fUrtber, Chat eome part of (be public revenues are 
legally devoted lo the maintenance of Christ's miniBters, and lo sup. 
port ordinances of publie worship, Thns national religloa. whether 
practicable or not. is quite conceivable without a national CBtabliah. 
ment : and an establishment, in turn, might easilj exist without any 
state endowment. On the other hand, public endowment may be given 
to various creeds, where the establishment of them Is openly disclaimed. 
They are then acts of mere infidel expediency, and neither of true or 
fklse religion. 
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' There Mn thiu tlirefl dlatiact itHf« In the prognn from the general 
dDtfto 111 practlcil nppllMtlon. Tfa« fnttbei we Mliuioe beyond flnt 
phudplCA. the mare Tuiooi ftra tha difflenltiei that will naturaltr 
arlM. The obllgatioB lo do public homage ud rcTerence to God, when 
we treat of eaUbliihmeiita, <■ complteated with all the eint, dliiuona, 
and comptiuna of the Tltible chnrch ; and when we pait on to aotaal 
■taU endowmenU. JDTOlvea many other aoclal qneitlooa of a moel deli- 
cate kind, when there maj be large room fbr tha ezardaa aC a niie ex- 
pedienoT.' — pp. 7 J. TB. 

Now, with, regard to the first principle impHed in tliia 
passage, and bo fully Btated and diBcuased elsewhere — viz., 
that it is the duty of the civil ruler to whom the gospel 
comes, that he should receive it, and make an open pro- 
fcBBion of it — on this point there is no room for debate, in 
the case of persons who hold the gospel to he of divine 
origin, and to be adequately attested. The material point 
to be settled between Mr. Birka and ourselves, relates to 
the capacity in which this profession should he made. 
Should it be the profcBsion of the magistrate or of the 
man? Should it belong to his office that he should 
profess himself a Christian ; or should it belong to his 
Christiaiiity that, without such formal profession of it, it 
should really sanctify his office P Mr. Eirks insists that 
every Christian man,, on becoming a civil ruler, should 
give a marked prominence to his profession of Christianity 
in connexion with his olEce. He should declare, we are 
told, that he holds his office from Christ, that he means 
to exercise it in obedience to tbe laws of Christ, and to 
the fiirtherance of all Christian ends. Not to do this, it 
is argued, must be, on the part of a Christian ruler, to be 
ashamed of ChriBt, to conceal the truth, to lower the 
standard of Christian duty, out of deference to the cold- 
ness or scorn of the worldly and the infidel, and to leave 
the domain of the state subject to the influence of maxima 
which, disguise them as we may, are so much of the 
leaven of atheism. 

Now we demur strongly to this whole theory on many 
grounds ; — Firit, the very attempt to restrict the office of 
magistracy, after this manner, to men who may be regarded 
as, in the scriptural sense, pious men, is in effect to de- 
clare civil government impotnbU. Judging &om what 
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tlie world Las been, and from what it still ia, this con- 
clnaion is nnavoidable. Magiatrates derive their authority 
from one of two Bourcea — it oomee to fhem by birth, or 
by euffiage. When hereditary, its eonnexioii with piety 
must be an accident, and an accident with the ohanceB 
greatly against it. When it cornea by snfirage, its being 
vested in any man upon Christian principle, and to 
Chiistiaa ends, mnst depend on the Christian character of 
the commnuity from wliich it is derived. Down to the 
present point in the history of the world, we know of no 
dynasty in which sinoere piely has not been as the rare 
exception ; nor of any nation in which such piety can be 
Buppoaed to have been poaaessed by more than a small 
minority. Hence, to insist that civil raleis should always 
be Christian men, must be to say, that the natdona of the 
world, even its nominally Chriatian nations, have -mistaken 
their proper course in attempting to institute civil gO' 
vemments. For inasmuch as it has not been within the 
power of men to gaanintee hereditary piety along with 
hereditary power ; or to secure the suffrages of communi- 
ties which have been only partially Christian at the best, 
and not at all Chrialdan for the great«r part, in favour of 
Christian men, the impossibility that onr world should 
know, on the principles of Mr. Birks, what the blessings 
of civil government mean, is demonstrated by the great 
focts in its history I Principles which lead to such coucln- 
siona mnat be unsound — utt«riy unsound. 

SeiMtd, we object to thia theory becanse it fails to do 
justice to the moral viortk mhick mag east in iuman 
nature, tokere tee kaee to regret the abatmce of Ckrirtiati 
piety. The practice of describing everything in the nature 
of man, apart from the regenerating power of the Gospel, 
as being so much pure evil belonging to the world and 
to Satan — a practice to which Mr. Birks has given ao 
much sanction — may be in accordance with the loose style 
of expresaion common on this subject, but it is a practice 
by no means in harmony with the doctrine of Scripture, if 
the language of Scripture be taken in its fidl variety and 
compass. It owes its origin to narrow and false ooncep- 
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tions, and minietere not a little to a Phaiuaic pride in a 
large claee of religious profeesors. That man is bj nature 
an alienated, a lost being, in bo far as regards spiritual 
religion, we admit ; but that the world, fallen ae it IB, lias 
its standard, and a standard in a good degree accurate as 
regards the true, the just, the pure, and the lovely, is the 
clear doctrine of the New Testament. Even the men 
who seem to deny this condusion are firm beherers in it. 
They see in their children, and in many whom ticy regard 
as unconverted, much that they sinoerely esteem and love. 
Now the manner of writing which seemg not to suppose 
anything of this nature, vad which consigns bU which is 
not positively Christian, ae with one sweep, to the domain 
of Satan, in not only wanting in discrimination — it is 
grossly unjust, and has contributed largely to strengthen 
that disgnst with which men of the world are known to 
regard not a few of the profesBora of evangelical religion. 
The magistrate is the minister of God for good, and if 
the good conferred by hi-m be limited to the moral and 
social good which fall naturaUy within his province, that 
good may be of large amount. The mord eapaeity reserved 
to human nature since the fall is as truly a gift of Qod, as is 
the grace which is destined to restore this nature to its ori- 
ginal purity. Eeligions worth is of God, but moral worth 
is also of God ; and to be inobservant of this latter faet, is 
to delVaud the beneficence of the Most High of its due- 
Thia inobservance, however, is a very common fault in our 
popular evangelical theology. It is not sufficiently re- 
membered, that human nature has its ethics and respou- 
sibUities anterior to any influence coming upon it from the 
Gospel, and that if these ethics and reaponsibiUtiea are 
not evangehcal, as little are they godless. They are lawB 
which suppose a law-maker, a ruler, a judge— in a word, 
a theolc^y. 

Thirdly. We demur to a profession of Christianity being 
made inseparable from the office of magistracy, because 
for the most part it must be wholly tape^uom. Nothing, 
we think, can be more clear, than that the religious profes- 
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sion or predilections of men maj be known as well, or 
even much more certainlj, without any such religious teat 
than with it. Nothing of this kind is needed to e, man's 
admisaion as a member of the English House of Commons ; 
nevertheless, the position of erery man in that asBembly, 
in regaid. to religion or irreUgion, is known and notorious. 
What could any particular form of profession do to make 
us bett«r acquainted with the real position, in this respect, 
of Mr. Buttorworth, the Methodist ; Mr. Pease, tiie 
Quaker ; Mr. Baines, the Congregationslist i Mr. O'Con- 
nell, the Catholic ; or Sir Eobert Harry lugUs, the High- 
churchman P Were our established churches to disappear 
to-morrow, these distinctions would remain, and men 
would go to the House of Commons, with their religion 
or irreligion as little a secret as it would be if labeUed on 
their persoDH in characters as lai^ as the figures on the 
clock in their place of assembly. What is thus true of 
fiuictioiiBTieH in the House of Commons is true of func- 
tionaries in a county, in a borough, and ererywhere. If 
the object of the sort of profession demanded by Mr. 
Birks be, that all the weight of character belonging to the 
Christian who is called to the o£Gce of ciyil ruler shall be 
given to Christianity, this end is as certainly secured, and 
more freely and ingenuously secured, upon what our 
author calls ' the religious indifference theory,' than upon 
his own church-establishment theory. No mistake can be 
greater than to suppose that the absence of this formal 
sort of profession must spring from shame, fear, or un- 
faithflilness to truth. Has there been anything of this 
timid, treacherous concealment of opinion in the case of 
the men we have named — in Butterworth, Pease, Baines, 
O'Connell, or Sir Bobert Harry Inglia ? Every one 
knows that what these men have been, as religionists, has 
been proclaimed as on the house-tops ; but in no case, if 
we except, perhaps, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, have they 
avowed their religious belief in the manner required by 
Mr. Bbka. It will not be pretended that the kind of 
profeaaion insisted on is needed as a means of instmotdon 
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to the Omniscient, and u little can it be made to appear 
as neceBBary to any naefii] pnrpose among men. AH men 
who receiTB the Gospel ahould profeBB it ; but it is of infi. 
nitely greater moment that thia profesmon ahonJd be one 
pervading their whole life, than tiat it aho^d come before 
UB m particnlar and formal aete; and we cannot but ac 
count those views aa singularly nwrow and feeble, in which 
the profession of Uie life seems to pass for nothing and 
profession in particnlar acta to be ererything. 

Foi^thly. We mnst be iUowed to plead that there is 
strong presumptive evidence arising from the naim-e of 
religion agairut the propriety of forcing it in this manner 
mto alliance with the passions and interests of the worid 
Mr. Bipks, mdeed, ai^ea that there is scarcely anything 
men «k called \o do that will not be better done if^ 
men are possessed of Christian intelligence and principle 
Supposing other things to be equal, the tmtb of tiiis stated 
ment wiU, we presume, be generally admitted. But a 
mere inlnsjon of the spirit and principle of Christianity 
mto all that men do is not enough to satisfy our author. 
To escape his brand of cowardice and atheism, the alliance 
of the heavenly with the earthly must be visible and 
formal. Now to this we object, not merely because we 
see, or think we see. that its effect would be to overwhelm 
us with a world of cant and hypocrisy, but because vre 
hold the presumptive evidence to be very strong, that a 
civil government, having so much to do with tlie material 
interests of men, is, for this reason, very unlUcely to be the 
most fitting- agency to regulate and advance their spiritual 
interests. The men commonly work the best who do one 
thing at a time; skill comes not from combining many 
crails into one, but from breaking them up more and more 
into deportments. To divide in this manner, is to con- 
quer : the whole is well done, by providing that the parts 
shall be well done. If a man who should be skilled in 
drawing np a conveyance, must aim to be no less skilled 
in sketehing a landscape after the manner of Turner, or in 
drawing a figure afor the manner of Eaphael, we 'know 
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what the result ig likelj to be ; the had doings on parch- 
ment will very likely be matehed by the badness of what 
is done on the cRnrae. So of a thousand instances that 
might be ennmentted. Bat this reasoning extends further 
— it prepares us to ask, is it probable that statesmen, the 
men who must be conversant ^ith all sorts of questions 
about the worldly, will be the fittest persons to place in 
the chair of authority with regard to the whole rtmge of 
questions pertaining to the nnworidlyP Is it not probable, 
that if the ends of government be made to comprehend 
both these departments, the result will be, as in the case 
of the man who, in ainjing to he both lawyer and artist, 
fails to become either? Certain it is, that the material 
appliances ■which are adapted to secure the material good 
of a community, are widely different in their nature from 
those spiritual means which can alone conduce to its spiri- 
tual good. Civil government, accordingly, may be an emi- 
nently good instmment as used for civil purposes, and an 
eminently bad one as applied to purposes of another nature 
— the purposes of religion. It may know weU enough 
how to determine about forms of law, and make a sorry 
business of it when meddling with forms of worship. It 
may be competent to judge of tarifis, and in the same de- 
gree incompetent to judge concerning nioetieB in theologi- 
caldoctrine. To know what is contained in Magna Charta, 
or the Bill of Bights, is within their province ; not bo the 
canons of the first four general counmlg, the decrees of the 
popes, or the dispute about investitures. It will be per- 
ceived, then, that it maynot be impiety, but practical wis- 
dom, sound philosophy, a high estimate of the spirituality of 
true religion, which disposes some persons to plead for 
securing the control of religion to men who are themselves 
religious, and which disposes them to plead further, aa for 
a necessary preliminary to this end, that there shall be a 
strongly marked line preserved between the aecnlmr things 
which belong to all men, and the spiritual things which 
belong only to good men. 
Fifthly. But the theory of Mr. Birks is not only at va- 
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liance with the purity of religion, it ia no lew at Tariance 
yn& ite J¥eedom. It i« in VEiin for our author to remind 
us that his argument is restricted to the duty of rulers 
who are Christians, iot if yon once make the duty required 
to be one belonging, not simply to the man, but to the 
office, it will be impossible to distingmBh between magis- 
trates poBsesBing piety, and magistrates devoid of it; or 
between those who will employ their authority on the side 
of the true religion, and tiiose who will employ it on the 
side of the false. Mr. Birks is an erangelical clergyman, 
and aeeording to his views of religion, Uie great majority 
of civil rulers, even in nations profesHing Christianity, 
hare not been ChiiatianB ; and that these men shoold have 
declared themselves Christians as a condition of office, would 
of course have been bo much religious hypocrisy. Bntsncb 
as the majority of persons called to civil offioes have been 
in this respect, anch they are only too likely to continue. 
Let the principle of Mr. Birks be enforced, and the rule 
wiU be, that the profession made will be insincere ; as aa 
exception only will it be virtnous. Now, a principle which 
takes with it more evil than good, must be either bad in 
itself, or bad from the circumstanceH in which it is applied. 
If the profession is to be efficient, it should be general, as 
general as the possession of office, and we see what the 
effect in this case woald be. 

But as the recognition of a Christian profession, in con- 
nexion with the office of the magistrate at all, requires that 
the recognition should extend to all cases, so we must 
maintain, notwithstanding all Mr. Birks has stud to tlte 
wntrary, that if the Christian magistrate is bound to use 
his andiority to sustain and propagate the religious doc- 
trine be believes to be true, so must it be with the magis- 
trate who is not a Christian. It avails not to assume, aa 
our author everywhere does, that the orthodox Christian 
doctrine is the true doctrine, and that aU beside is false, 
and then to pour forth his conclusions and appeals as 
though the whole question were settled. In fact, it has not 
been touched. The real qncstion hes further back. It is 
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one thing for a man to be convinced that the orthodox 
ChriatiBii doctrine is what Mr. Sirks snppoHes, snd another 
for him to asBume infallibility on that point, and, bj pre- 
suming to anticipate a Aiture judgment, to take npoo him 
the office of the OmniBoient. K we regard tlte conrictiou 
of the ciril ruler in reipect to truth and error aa hie proper 
guide in one case, we see not why it should not be bo 
regarded in all caseB. This question doeB not begin with 
B settled diatinotion between what is true and what is false, 
but rather with an inquiry as to the place due to the per- 
tonal convictions of the magistrate when he proceed* to 
legislate on matters of religion. Mr. Birks insists that 
these convictiona ahould be a law to the Chriatian ruler, 
but that they must be ain to the ruler who is not a ClmB- 
tiwi. Now, if it can be indeed ahown that the men who 
are supposed to hold the truth, have a right to aasume that 
those who adopt error must have adopted it &om bad 
motLvea, and that this being beyond doubt, it belongs 
to the former clasa to punish, directly or indirectly, 
tlte said motives in the latter — if this can be demonstrated, 
let demonstration be made. But we Bcarcelyneed say, 
that nothing of thia kind has been made out by our 
author. 

We admit that the man who adopts error, when the 
choice between truth and error is fairly placed before him, 
must be presumed to make his selection from some defec- 
tive or &ulty motive. But to maintain tiiatto t^e cogni- 
zance of such motives, and to visit them with penalty, 
belongs to the province of government, is aasnredly to 
avow a principle broad enough to sanction the moat atro- 
cious persecution. It is, in fact, the principle on which 
Borne has based her most monstrous proceedings, and which 
haa its place at the root of the many wrongs which pro- 
testanta have inflicted'on each other. Mr. Blrks, of course, 
ahrinka from this conaequence of hia principle ; but auch 
copaequences are certainly involved in it. If the magisti^te 
ia to take cognizance of motives at all, who shall deter- 
mine tbe extent of that cognizance P If he is to attach 
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penalty of any kind to delinquency in tliis shape, wlio 
ehaJI put a limit to that penally!' Mr. Birks would restrict 
thia interference to opinions or proceedings accounted 
dangerous to the order, and to fbe generaJ moral and reli- 
gious feeling of the oommonity. But does he not per- 
ceiTe, that those hard names which he now applies to the 
principles of dissenters, because they do not reach to this 
extent, are precisely those which Bomanists would apply 
to hie own, as halting, at best, some half-way between the 
wide licence of the protestant sectmy, and the rigoroiis, 
but more wholesome discipline of the Vatican? Mr. 
Birka would be content to make the orthodox believers 
moDopolista of civil ofBces, the endowed favourites of the 
state, taxing the excluded classes with moderation for the 
benefit of the incloded, and pennitting considerable liberty 
of prophesying, even to erroneous teachers. But in all 
this, the more consistent cathoUc would see a maudlin at- 
tempt to satisfy the claims of the world and of the church, 
ending in a betrayal of the true interests of both. In com- 
mon with our anthor, the catholic maintains that, ' to 
'propagate falsehoods — especially falsehoods that affect 
'men's eternal interests — is never a duty, but always a sin ;' 
and, unlike our anthor, he is prepared to act to the Aill on 
this maxim, consigning heretics to the dungeon and the 
flames as murderers — the murderers of souls! This is 
strictly reasonable, inasmuch as spiritual ofienoee, being so 
much more fraught with evil consequencea than temporal 
offences, the punishment should be proportionately greater, 
if we suppose the adjustment of that to be left to the wis- 
dom and authority of any human tribunal. But the fact 
that offences of tliis nature cajinot be analysed or compre- 
hended by such a tribunal, is enough to warrant the con- 
clusion that the province of human governments is not to 
take cognisance of opinions, so much as to repress the 
disorders which are found to result from them: In this 
latter department it is found competent to its office, in fie 
former it must err at every step. 

In the chapt«r which Mr. Birks entitles, ' On the dainu 
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of pnTate conscience,' an attempt ia made to show the 
consistency of the church-eatablishment principle with a 
due regard to these cheia». 

• And fint,' be nriWs, ' the Terr eziBtence of coniclence dependB <M ■ 
deeper tautb, tb* Inunutifale eontnat of rlgbt uid wrong, of moral good 
And moral evil. That ila right may be kept inrlolate among the people, 
the state most pnbllclj own the fCrtiQdation on which they real. 

■ Where the atate is neutral to all religious tmtb. anch aa acknow- 
ledgment is made imponlble. To deny the being of a God la to dear 



moral laws ia to deprire conscience of erery postible ol^ect, and degrade) 
ll« voice into a mere wiiisper of fancy, or the eeoret suggestioDs of interest 
or ielf-will,' — p. 470. 

This passage may be taken aa a aample of the tniscon- 
ception and ' confusion of thought' which we find in nearly 
every page of this volume. It ia the too frequent manner 
of Mr. Birka, to describe the principles of an opponent in 
these extniTagant and unwarrantable terms, and then to 
occupy himself in demoIiBhing the work of his own imagi- 
nation. Certainly, if the state, apart from the church, 
most be the absurd atheistical thing which the above paa- 
sage aetfl forth, the sooner it is brought into company that 
may improve it the better. But what advocate of the 
Beparation of the church from the state has ever regarded 
the atate, when Ihua conditioned, ss an institute denying 
' moral laws — the moral Lawgiver — the being of a God P' 
Iiook to the courts in which laws are made, or in which 
they are administered, in the United Statea, and can any 
man fail to perceive that to describe thoae conrta aa repu- 
diating ' moral laws — a moral Lawgiver — and a. God,' 
would be an outrage of language — a oalunmyp If Mr. 
Birks does not intend things of this nature, then we com- 
plain that he should so often write aa though he did intend 
tltem. Were the church in this country separated from all 
alliance with the state, we should regajd the state, in that 
condition of separatenesa, as a great moral instrument, 
deugned to ascertain and enforce those moral laws, which 
are everywhere snppoaed in the relations between man and 
man; these kwe we should regard aa further supposing 
the existence of a Lawgiver, a Moral Governor — a Giod. 
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These moral — we may^ say, these religiona elements, would 
BuflSce to do what Mr. Birka reckons as so important to be 
done by government — tiz., to keep up the light and force 
of natural conscience in the community — at least, in so far 
as relates to those social duties which embrace the social 
welfare, and which it is the special province of government 
to enforce. 

We concede to Mr. Birks, tliat the doctrine of conscience 
in connexion witli this argnment is ofleu grosalj misimder- 
stood. But here, again, it is one thing for onr author to 
deal with the real doctrine at issue, and another to de- 
molish some polemical misconception of it. We are 
scaroelj more disposed than Mr. Birks to subscribe to the 
abstract and extreme representations of Frofessor Tiuet 
on this subject. His language, witb all admission of the 
eminent ability of the writer, baa too much of the French 
swell and absoIuteneSH about it for our taste. We believe 
that, in morals, the state has, and ought to have, a con- 
science ; and one of the profoundest problems of social 
policy relates to the best method of bringing this social 
conacienoe, and thia individual conscience, into the greatest 
degree of harmony. The state, aa auch, has to deal with 
the distinctions of right and wrong, and it abould deal 
with them conscientiously. So of indiriduals. But to 
secure harmony here, something of compromise is always 
necessary. The social conacieuce, as it comes forth in the 
acts of a legislative assembly, presents not the individual, 
but the average judgment of that assembly. So, in an 
agreement between this average judgment of the govern- 
ing, and the private judgment of the governed, there must 
always be sometiiing of concession. In social affairs, agree- 
ment without compromise — ihat is, agreement in the main, 
without some disagreement in respect to what is subordi- 
nat« — is unknown. Set up the plea of each man's con- 
science as an absolute law, and you declare society impoa- 
aible. Nor do we admit this plea in religion any more 
than in morale. Conscience is the one foculty to judge of 
aU right and of all wrong. We sin against conscience 
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■when we do wrong in moralH, no less than when we do 
wrong in religion. The plea of conscience, aecordinglj, is 
not a whit more sacred in the latter case than in the former. 
When Paul said that if eating meat would cause hia brother 
to offend, he would not eat meat while the world stood, he 
could never have meant that every scruple of a weak con- 
science must be aa a law ta the etfong conscience, for that 
would be to make the strong everywhere the slaves of the 
weak, nntU the weakest of tiie weak is allowed to give law 
to all beside ! We have known some amiable people to 
whom this plea of conscience haa been quite a god-send. 
It has alwajB come very convenientlj to their aid when 
their sweet tempers have promptod them to be more than 
usually indulgent in malice and evil speaking. Of course 
it never occurs to these egotists to consider whether some 
other men may not chance to hare a conscience as well as 
themselves, and whetiter, in attempting to thrust their own 
conscience into the place of the conscience of their neigh- 
bour, they may not become chargeable with the very 
tyranny against which they are so forward to protest. 

Bnt we demur, for the reasons stated, to any meddling 
on the part of the conscience of the state with matters of 
religion, except to protect the general interests of society 
against the disorders which may grow np in it under re- 
ligious pretexts. Of all the expedients, however, for 
bringing the state conscience on this subject into harmony 
with the private conscience, the one in the volume before 
us is the leaat fehcitous. It concedes enough of liberty (o 
render a great diversity of judgment certain ; and it retains 
enough of arbitrariness to ensure that the differences of 
opinion which it favours with one hand shall be punished 
with the other. Henry VXII. summoned his people to 
think by severing them fixtm Borne and giving them the 
English Bible — and then sent them to the stake for pre- 
suming to think differently irom himself I It is too much 
thus with Mr. Birks : he would allow considerable liberty 
of thotight and utterance, such as cannot fail to generate 
great variety of opinion, but he would confine the offices 
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and emolnmenta of the state to those who maj happen to 
think as the state lliiiikB, sabjecting all t^ rest to pro- 
scription as regards such priTileges. In our view, it would 
be difficult to derise a scheme better adapted to become . 
the parent of envy and strife, and to stimulate conscience 
into a war against conscience fi-om one end of the land to 
the other. Indeed, the more evangelical a man shall be is 
his creed, the more most he be out of place in advocBtiiif^ 
a civil establishment of Chri«tianit j ; inasmuch as hia 
scheme, to be coniiHtent, mnst restrict the advantageH of 
such an establishment to the smalleBt number, while all 
are to be taied in its favour, and thus must inflict civil 
wrong on the largest scale, under religious pretexts. 

Sickly. If the principle of Ur. Birka be admitted, it 
should be acted upon consistently, and, so acted upon, the 
re»ulU of the theor|r become its strongest reflitation. His 
main principle is, that the highest obligations of man have 
respect to God ; that religion, accordingly, should be the 
great business of life ; and that with all the subordinate 
pursuits of life, religion should have, not only a real, but 
a perceptible, formal, and open connexion. £very subor- 
dinate daty should not only be performed in harmony 
with this higher form of duty, but in visible and avowed 
Bnbservieney to it. This is the mode, according- to Mr, 
Eirks, in which we should ' do all things to the glory of 
' Gtod.' Thus should it be with the magistrate even as with 
other men. He is described as ' the minister of God for 
'good;' and as religion is the highest form of good, it is 
concluded that the office of the magistrate should be 
eminently religious. 

'The Divine command — Do all tblogBto ttie glor^ofOod — la exned- 
Inglf plain %ai simple i ind no diatlnotlong of men eau excluda iw 
KUtborit; from tbe bench of Justice, the halls of legUliUon. or Ui« tkigh 
places of rofal power. All of theK ought alUis to be hallowed bf ». 
direct and open aubmlssEon to the word of Christ, and made Bpamlif luAor- 

tin nf immoTtiU lauJi, WbeoeTer tills aim is publicly nnoonced, the 
peaUlenoe of naUonil Atheism has appeared, then la wnth gfatt out 
fk'om the J^itA, tbepla^e is begun.' — p. ^07. 

We do not stop just now to examine the vAlidit; of this 
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reasouing, wb sLaU merely glance at some of its conee- 
qnencea. 

One thing is clear) this principle does not apply to 
dmstiaiis as magiBtrateH, more than to Christians in all 
other eonditioni. Professional men, merchaiita, trades- 
men, mechaaica, labourers — all are as much bound, in 
their capaeity as such, to profess themselveB Christiana, as 
is the civil ruler. It is as true of every one of tiiese that 
their highest obUgations are religious, as it is tme of the 
magistrate. Hence the acts of the state should not be 
more studiously and openly connected with tiie profegsion 
of religion, than the labours of the village ploughman, or 
the handiwork of the village cobbler. Accordingly, this 
Oriental, — this theocratic principle, to which Mr. Birks 
cleaves with so much affection, has been actually carried 
to this extent. In Asia and Egypt, the priesthood, the 
army, the artisans, the agricnltariBta, have all been ao 
maay religions castes, divided and subdivided almost 
without end, the ceremonies of religion being made to 
mingle with aQ the nunutie of social life. Can Mr. Birks 
reaUy mean to say that things should be forced into this 
shape among ourselves P Cert^nly, it is to such an issue 
that his reasoning would conduct ium. In his view, to do 
any one thing without being less careful about doing it, 
than about making a profession of religion as the doer of 
it, would be to neglect the moat imperative form of duty 
— to become a practiGal atheist. To Mr. Birks the civil 
rnler, who can be content to admini8t«r justice equally 
between man and man, vrithont professing himself a 
Christian, is an abomination. So,'by parity of reasoning, 
the shoe-maker who does not dispense theology with his 
leather, or the tailor who doea not give some mark of his 
Tcligiona profession to the article which he fabricates, 
comes to be, in tlte eyes of our author, a peraonification 
of the apostasy of the latter days ! Such men may be 
really pious men, pnnctoal in their church-going or 
chapel-going, regular in their att«ndance at prayer-meet- 
ings, and liberal in titeir support of religious institntions ; 
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but, according to the theory, all ibis can aToil them 
nothing, BO long aa their Chriatiaiut; is tLne 'compara- 
tively personal and private, and not connected by open 
and formal profesaioa with their particidar profeaaiona or 
callinga. Yoa may imagine a nation of men thiu piooa, 
and if you suppose their profeSHioD of Chriatiaiuty to be 
made by them aimpl; aa men, and not as men in paitioolar 
vocations, the principle of Mr. Birka would require him 
to describe them as a nation of atheists. Hiis follows in- 
evitably, from the aaaumptioD that the vocation of magis- 
tracy should be thus described, when the magistrate, as 
such, does not profess himself a Christian. What value 
should be attached to a principle in relation to magislfacy 
which leads to results so childish and absurd in general 
society we leare our readers to judge. 

But in Oie passage last citud, our author states that if a 
nation could be brought to act upon his principle in this 
particular, governors being brought to profess Christianity 
after the manner he requires, tiiere might be national 
religion without a national establishment of religion; and, 
further, that there might then be a national establishment 
without a public endowment. "What Mr. Birks intends by 
a national establishment without a public endowment, is 
thus stated — ' That rulers should recognise the visible 
' church as Christ's own ordinance for the spread of divine 
' tmth ; that they should publicly own themselves its 
' members ; and co-operate with its efforts to spread that 
' saving and wholesome truth among the body of the 
' people.' Now, if what the ruler does in this ease be 
done by him, not as a part of hia office, but in the 
discharge of hia duty as a Christian man, without in- 
iringiug on the rights of other men by oppressions or 
partialities, we see nothing in such an establiahment to 
which objection may be taken, except that some surprise 
may well be ezpreaaed that the term ' eatabliahment' 
should be deemed applicable to an accident of this nature. 
For, in this view, the United States hare an eatabliahed 
religion, though it must be supposed to change as often aa 
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tke religion of the president ia known to cliu^re. But Mr. 
Birka intends Bomething more than this — his meaning is, 
that wliat is thus done by the Buler should be done bj 
him officially, and to ttjs we object, as being, on liie 
gronnda before stated, unnecessary to the end proposed 
by it; and as a course of proceeding which necessarily 
tends to generate faTonritism and wrong, disposing Knlers 
to ' do evil that good may come,' — in other words, to 
make light of violating the laws of natural equity for 
religious reasons ; pleading what is presumed to be special 
in the Gioapel, against what ia immutable and eternal in 
the great law — ' Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even ao unto them.' Lord Manafleld, 
indeed, on a, memorable oceasion, declared dissenting 
churchea to be ' establiahed' churches — meaning, however, 
no more than that they were placed, in respect to freedom 
and property, under the protection of law. But this is to 
be established only in the sense in which hospitals and 
theatres may be said to bo established; and with all 
deference to Mr. Birka, and even to ao high an authority 
as Lord Mansfield, we must say that we always look with 
distrust on the use of old words in new senses. By an 
established church. In conventional usage, we understand 
a church which the state endows, and otherwise distin- 
guishes by special privileges : and it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that our author, in pleading for auything 
short of this, is pleading for that with which he would be 
satisEed. In the, view of Mr. Birka, that rulers, as such, 
should profess themselves Christians, is good ; that they 
should become zealous members of the true church is 
better ; but that they should enrich the church from the 
treasures of the state, and raise her sons to the monopoly 
of civil privileges, is best of all — and it ia here that Mr. 
Birks and ourselves are thoroughly at issue. The following 
passage will suffice to indicate the ground on which this 
supposed duty of the magistrate is founded in the treatise 
before us. 
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fail eflbrti to sxeoDte Jiutloe, *ih1 to *icaK pnptrtf uid lift bf tha 

pDuisbment of opm crinw. But till dutf rangeg over ■ wid«i Held. 
He la the minlitei of God for good. B; whiteTer mesne the poner 
hu twen eauftmd npon bira, it la s trust trom tbe Hogt High for Ihe 
beueSt of the peo|de. Tlia olaima of religioo inolnde, tlier«li»«. not 
only the mulmi of criminal Juatice, and the direct dnllea of Dational 
wonhip, but the vihole field of political economy, In the varicata eitbrtt 
to be made fhr the temponl proaperitj' of the wiiole natkn. That 
rulen are bo«ad. by Cheii office, to aoch efforii, ig the unlrenitl toIcs 
at conscience. Wholher there be rumoora of vrar wlthoDt, or of Amine 
M home, ftvsb openlnga for commerce, or oeci^OB for advandDg tb* 
■Itkin'a glory, all men look iuMlnctlTely to those who hold the relna of 
power, uid feel it ia the one main part of their office to avert the evil, 
or to aecure the hoped-for benefit. To renoance theae dutiea wonld be 
almost to atidicate their dignity, and prore them onworthy of m> 
retpouibU and weighty ■ truat. 

' Nov, here the general law> of Cbrlstltm daty when applied to the 
UM of ralera, leada as to two forther concluatona of high baporttutco. 
We Infor tnm them that hia aim ought not to he. aa many concave, 
barely to lecure property and life by motlvei of eompnlBlon and It*r, 
The wiie diatribntlon of wealth, and Ita right improvement, ahoold be 
the olgects of hia policy lar mora than Its mere BCCBmnlation. Eicn 
in hie eObrtl to leciiic the temporal proaperity of the nation, he needs 
rellglona truth, and Ita open confosaion, to qgallfr him fhr the taak. 

real wanta of the soul eren more than tbose of the body, most be the 
■tajidard of his legislation, and the practical object of his desires, that 
he may approre himself a falthftal minister and aerrant of the Ood of 
Heayen. The aoul has ita tknilne, worse than tbat of the body : and 
they are not the parenln, but atep-mothen of the state, wbich can look 
on idly witb nnconcem. whUe power le In thek handi, and atiU the 
people an petiihing Ibr lack <tf knowledge.' 

Now WB of couTse admit lliat men's spiritnal interests 

grea,^j outweigh their temporal intereatB. but we are far, 
very tar from conceding in thie admission that it ahoold 
tbereforebecome the chief business of thecivil ruler, as such, 
to save iools ! If this principle be admitted, it would re- 
quire, not only that the civil government should pension ft 
goodly order of priests to care for onr aoula ; but tluit they 
should pFovide, in Uie same manner, an order of physicians, 
to have the care of our health ; oflawyers, to have the core 
of onr substance — in a word, functionaries of all sorts 
pnr^er to be provided for children ia a state of non-age. 
Every magistrate, in this view, should be in effect a priest 
more than a magistrate. Every aasembly of legislators 
should be a conclave rather than a senate. Every benoh 
of justices should be an array of theologians rather than 
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of ciTiliuis. In. ao speftking, we do not in the leaet deBTe« 
ez»ggemte, for, aa will be seen, aocordlng to the Mheme of 
Mr. Birks, these fiinctioDEinee exist, not aa hAving ohu^ 
of anj particulai iatereet, but of all our intereBta, and aa 
parties who are to be eoncemed wilb our hijfheat intereat 
in dae proportion more than with our lowest. 

The follaey in this reasoniiig cornea from two Bonroea — 
partlj from the aasumptiou of a strict parallel, 4b regarda 
responaibility, between private infiueoce and official au- 
thority, and partly from the asaumption which virtn^y 
aay»— that inaamnch ob out religious interests are our 
great interest, men should nerer giro themselves, either 
aeparately or conjointly, to any undertaking, without care- 
Ailly providing that what they do shall partake of such a 
connexion vrith religion aa to become more spiritual than 
temporal in it« pnrport, more ecclesiaatkc^ than social. 
These premises, it must be admitted, are quite wide 
enough for their purpose. They will suffice to embrace 
pivil establishments of religion in any number and to any 
extent. Hildebrand himself could busily have ooret«d 
more sea-room. Unfortunately, they embraoe so much 
more than is necessary, that if this be the only ground on 
which such establishments may rest, their foil is inevitable. 
These premises not only provide that the church and the 
atate shall be unit«d, but that they shall be identical, and 
that die secular interest and authority shall not only be 
everywhere allied with, but everywhere subordinate to the 
religious. 

With regard to public authority, it sbonld be re- 
membered that this often eomea to men upon conditions, 
and, in this case, it ia their own, only in the degree in 
which such conditions may have ceded it to them. They 
are responsible for its exercise only to the extent thus 
defined. Even where aolborily may aeem to be the moat 
absolute, might in the governing rarely becomes the 
antagonist of right in ^e governed beyond certain limits. 
But our present ooncem is with the branch of this 
fUlacy which identifiea the reUgious with the aeculftf, so 
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u to give tta ucendancj to religion in ererytliiiig belong- 
ing to government. Everything we have B«d in oppoai- 
tion to this principle, aa intended to show that the profes- 
aion of Christianitj ahoold be a part of the official dnfy of 
. rulers, applies with equal force to the attempt now made 
to show, on the same ground, that the magiatrate ahonld 
emploj the powers of the atate to propagate his religions 
creed, even more than to snbBerre any other end. We 
have seen, that if, upon tlte principle of Mr. Birks, it be 
the dnty of the msgiatrate, aa anch, to profesa himself a 
Christian, then it mnat be equally the duty of all men in 
their respeotiTe profeaaions and callings to do the aame, 
their creed and worship being matters at least as open 
and notorious aa the vocations by which they earn their 
bread, the latter never being allowed to stmkd before the 
public eye separately from tie former. How thia ia to be 
done, whether by giving the requisite insignia a con- 
apionooB position on the iDraae-plate or the sign-board, or 
by any other happy invention, is not for ns to determine. 
Bnt lie thing must be done, if consistency is to be pre- 
served ; and on the same gronnd of consistency, if, for the 
reason stated, the great mission of govenunent be a 
religious mission, then, for the same reason, to nphold and 
propagate the Christian faith should be the great objecrt 
of all the conjoint and private enterprises of mankind. 
Religions rites aboold be connectod with all secular 
pnranita, and religious ends should be the great object of 
snch pursuits. If no government consisting of Christian 
men should be occupied in things purely or mainly secular, 
titen no private person, no corporate body should be so 
occupied. If the one party in thia case shonhtfetrbranded 
as atheistical, so should the other. Every partnership 
should take place on the ground of a confession of faith, 
and the publication of the compact should give the 
required annonncement as to tbe edifying hamony of 
religious opinions anbsisting among the members of the 
firm. Every larger association for similar ends, as in the 
instituting of a gas company, or the conducting of traffic 
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beyond tlie eeas, should proceed by th« stune steps, care 
being taken \>y all ooncemed to gire proof ihai they haTe 
felt it to be imperatiTe to make open profession of tkeir 
Cbrutiaiii'^ in coimexioa with their particular Tinder- 
taking ; and to aeanre all men that while they may not be 
wholly unmindtul of the gain to be realized by sueh meana, 
their chief object in being so employed, is to be known as 
a religions association, existing to seek the conversion of 
soqIb. No man, we should suppose, can hare thought at 
all on this subject, without seeing all this as following 
from the principle, that because rehgion is a more im- 
portant thing in itself than any other thing, it should be 
a more prominent and a more risible thing than any other 
in eomiexiim with all that men do.* 

Concerning the principles of the argnment contained in 
this paper, there is Uttle difference of opinion among dis- 
senters. But dissenters are by no means of one mind con- 
cerning the best method of attempting to raise these 
principles to the place in society to which thej deem them 
entitled. Bj one class, it is maintained, that the most 
earnest and systematic effort should be made to expose 
the errors and mischieft of the church establishment 
theory. In the language of these persons, the dissenter 
who Bcruples about becoming a party to public debates 
and lectures, or to the most organized and the widest 
scheme of agitation to bring about a separation of the 
church Jrom the state, is a man betraying a want of 
thorough attachment to dissenting principles, a want of 
consistency and courage, and an enemy, in effect, whatso- 
ever he may be in purpose, to the advancement of a free 
tod scriptural Christianity. The truth on this sabjecti it 
is said, should not only be retained but avowed ; and not 
only avowed, but that with a spirit, and breadth, and 
constancy, that may suffice to distinguish this question as 
the great question of the age. Those who have contributed 
most, during some years past, to press this subject on the 
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publio ftttention, from the press or otlierwiBe, land each 
otlier in high terms, as having therein performed a signal 
serrice to their generation, and oa havioK conferred the 
greatest honour and advantage on dissent, bj exhibiting it 
as pledged to a demolition of all state eBtablialmieats of 
religion, as to its great mission in behalf of religion and 
humanity. That the persons who express tiieniselTeB in 
terms to tiaa efieot, reallj beUere all this, and suppose 
that in doing aa they have done they have been engaged 
in the discharge of an eminent ChriatiBii duty, we cannot 
doubt. 

But in the view of another party — and a party, as we 
conceive, much more nrnnerona, though much less heard, 
than the former — this course of proceeding is, for the 
great«r part, a mistake. That men who hold dissenting 
principles as scriptural, ahonld avow them, and aet upon 
them, is admitted on all hands. But it is argued that the 
form and extent in which these principleB should be urged 
on the notice of society at large, is a question to be deter- 
mined, not only bj the relative value of the principles 
themselves, but by circumstances. You grant, say the 
reasoners of this class, that it is not necessary to onx 
being Christians that we should embrace the principles 
you describe 1 and from this adnussion it is clear *!"># 
there are principles to which even anti-state-church doc- 
trines are subordinate. It follows, accordingly, that there 
should be some special circnmBtanoee to warrant our 
giving, or seeming to give, a greater prominence to the 
principles in this connexion, in respect to which we differ 
from other Christians, than to those in which we agree, 
and from which we alike derive our Christiauily. 

It ia manifest, however, say these parties, that not only 
are the circumstances that might wairant Hub dispropor- 
tionat« treatment of such principles wanting, but that 
there are other ciroumstances, the natural effect of whidi 
must be to render such a course highly injurious to the 
cause of those very principles, and a course by oonae-" 
quence the reverse of the dutifoL The wisest of teachers 
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once Slid, ' I have mauj things to aaj to yon, bnt yon 
cannot bear tiiem now.' The greatest of the apos^s 
also writes, ' I have fed you with, milk, and not witli meat, 
' for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neitlier yet now 
' are ye able.' The principle involved in these passa^eB 
we act upon oeaselessiy in the education of youth, and to 
a large extent in the instructioa of persons of fuU age. 
So in society, there is often an immaturity of thought, 
and a strength of prejudice in a wrong direction, demand- 
ing tlhat even truth should be proponnded to it with 
caution and foretliought. The church- eBtablishment prin- 
ciple among us is old as our national history. The system 
with which it is allied is rooted and intermingled vrith all 
our institutions. It is blended with nearly every historical 
association, and, to a large extent, with our customs and 
sympathies as a people. The existing ecclesiastical system 
may embrace much inconsistency, superstition, and error ; 
but in the judgment of a m^ority of the English nation, 
and of a large preponderance of the intelligence, wealth, 
and rank of the nation, the good of the system far out* 
weighs its evil. Convinced, however, as this majority may 
be, that their church is such as to deserve the reverence 
and affection of our whole community, neveriheless, seeing 
that a part only — though the great^ and much the more 
influential part — is embraced within its pale, it is conceded 
that the community generally should not be taxed in 
&Tour of this particular church beyond certain limits. 
Accordingly, the principle of nationality on behalf of the 
Church of England has been tacitly surrendered. The 
vast augmentation of her appliances of late years has 
been realized, not by means of increased taxation in her 
favour, but by means of her own zealous voluntaryism. 
This course has been dictated by sound policy, and by 
some regard to social justice. To declare that there 
ought not to be an established church at all, because there 
is a minority opposed to its principle, may be interpreted, 
as saying in effect, that no tax should be imposed, except 
ou the basis of universal approval But witiout passing 
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to such eitremeB, it m&y be reseonably nrged, that to 
tax a people in support of any institution approred onlj' 
by a majority, on the same scale that might be just if it 
were approved by all, would be to convert majorities in1« 
tyrannies. And the church of England has shown wisdom 
in her generation on this point. She ha* ceased, long 
since, to implore further pecuniary grants team Parlia- 
laent. She is content to keep within the lines of her pre- 
sent defences ; and so long as she ia found to beai her 
faculties thus far meekly, abstaining in her general policy 
from any marked aggression on the gnarters of dissent, so 
long she may calculate on. imity within herself, and on 
oousiderable sympathy elsewhere. 

Now ike persons whose views of these questions we 
think we have fairly indicated in the above language, com- 
plain that these facts are not sufficiently remembered by 
those who are aiming at a speedy extinction of onr estab- 
lished chnrch. By telling onr statesmen, and churchmen 
generally, that it is this, and nothing less than this, that 
they are seeking, they have taught those powerful parties 
to give forth their watchword — 'To your tents, O Israel!' 
The result has been a multitude of defensive, precaution- 
ary, and aggressive measures in a voluntary shape, on the 
psrt of churchmen, before which it would have been in- 
deed marvellons if dissent had not been greatly a loser. 
New churches, new normal schools, new school-houses, 
pastoral aid societies, and almost endless expedients have 
in consequence been deTised for the purpose of cutting off 
supplies irom the camp of nonconformity in every possible 
way, and of difihsing among the people a feeling favour- 
able to the state of things by law established. Our 
cottages, the homes of our artisans, the garrets and cellars 
of our large towns and cities, — all are brought under the 
most systematic inspection, and are made to be sensible 
not only to the great supposed care of the church with re- 
gard to their spiritual welfare, but to the extent in which 
the t«mporal wants of the necessitona may be relieved by 
the largesses at her disposal. 
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In defence of all thia, contiiiiie these parties, the plea 
urged bj churchineD is the meet potent to which appeal 
can be made — the plea of aelf-preserration. No argnment 
can take with it so much weight, so much power to enlist 
sympathy, and this we have given into the hamls of oiir 
opponente. The disseDters — eaj these actdve clergy and 
hdty — ^plainly tell us that they mean nothing less than the 
deBtruction of oxa church, as a state-allied and at^te- 
endowed establishment; and that this war to the knife 
may not be waged successlullj against us, no effort or 
cost must be spared. In this view of the position of 
churchmen lies the seorat of the zeal evinced by them for 
some years past ; and the consequences to dissent have 
been such as generally ensne when the weak, more in 
raahneSH than discretion, chaUenge the strong to combat. 
It is not mefely against nnmerical odds, but against odds 
still more formidable, in the shape of wealth, inflnence, 
and rank, that dissent has hod to make its way to its present 
position. Hence it lias come to pass, that over the whole 
land the signs of progress among dissenters seem to be 
counterbalsjiced by the signs of decay. The antagonist 
influence is everywhere, as a grave impediment ; and, in 
the case of not a few of onr smaller interests, it is felt as 
an almost crushing weight. Not have we reached the 
worst, probably, even now. The resources of churcbiBm 
sre not exhausted. Every new hostile movement will call 
forth more of its still latent power. 

Beyond bU this, is the effect of this policy upon our- 
selves. The energies that might have been directed suc- 
oessiully to the building up of our own churches, have 
been largely wasted in attempts to poll down the frame- 
work that does not commend itself to our ai^roval in the 
church of our neighbours. In this respect, we have 
seemed as if intent npon inverting the scriptural and 
rational order of things, by aiming to make men dis- 
senters, that they may become Christians, ia place of aim- 
ing to make men Christians, leaving their becoming 
dissenters to be a question subsequent and subordinate. 
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We thuB take a fabe position in the public ^e, and 
should hardly complain if deacribed as a party more 
conoeraed to make men proBelytes Qum to make them 
religion.. 

Even thu, moreover, i» not the worst form of re-action 
att«ndant on this mistaken course. Onr familiarity with 
strife abroad has rendered us lees scmpuloas of indulging 
in it at home. Our tihurches, acoordinglj, have become 
restless, disputatious, and the seat of not a little of that 
acerbity of temper which is natural to men who feel that they 
are loaing ground, and losing ground, in the main, throng 
their own folly. With this exigency comes an undue depen- 
dence on the pulpit. The preacheT is expected to be so at- 
tractiTe, so potent, as to counteract this multitude of hostile 
influences directed against him and his flock, and if he be 
not a man of the rare power neceasary to this end — an 
end little short of miracle — in comes .discontent, and a 
cLiidiah hankering after ohuige. Thus the policy so much 
applauded by some men, as being the very heroism of 
modern nonconformity, has entailed on this uonoonibrmity 
two alarming eTils — much external loss, and, as a natural 
consequence, internal discord and weakness. 

Strictly to this effect is the language in which a large 
portion of English XHssenters express themselves in rela- 
tion to the recent history and the present position of this 
controversy. That the two parties, the more ardent, and 
the more circumspect and diBcrimioatuig class among non- 
oonformiata are alike honest in entertaining suoh views, 
we dare not doubt, and their different course of action is 
the natural result of that honesty. Without pledging 
ourselves entirely to the views of either, we scarcely need 
say that our own judgment issomewhat more with the latter 
than tie former. We are far, however, from regarding 
silence in this controversy a^ a duty, and we truat dissenten 
of every class will be united in opposing aU further grants 
of public money for religious purpoaes. But we muat 
insist that it should be left to each man's conscience to 
determine the best method by which to pursue right ends. 
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even ta to determine the difference between tlie right and 
the wrong is i^apect to ends themselves. We see enongih 
of what is plausible in certain aspects of this question, 
not to feel surprised at the difference of opinion now stated 
as existing in relation to it ; and the preceding statement 
is given more hs a matter of historj, than for the pur- 
pose of indulging in censure or provoking discussion. 
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Thb story of tlie Christian priesthood ia one of large com- 
pa£B. Rich and manifold are its lessons — hardlj to be 
matched elaewhere. Its good and bad come ont in vast 
proportionB. The men are at once the best and the worst 
of their species. By their fruit* we know fliem. As thus 
known, some of them rise high abore the level of the 
earthly, while others appear to sink as many degrees be- 
neath it. Wonderfiil are the light and shadow which meet 
in this enclosure. All things that have affinity with the 
upper Of nether world — with paradise or pandemoninm, 
are here found. The most diverse elements of the moral 
omrerse come together at this point, as if to their chosen 
battle-field, or aa if doomed to contribute to a moral chaos. 
Every man, indeed, has much of this spiritual admixture 
in him. Each soul has been- this battle-field between the 
powers of light and darkness — this chaos struggling to- 
wards order, or towards confusion worse confounded. But 
it is easier to separate between the good and evil in the 
order than in the individual. Histoiy gives forth this 
grand line of distinction with tolerable cleameas. 

The line we speak of, however, is not that which dis- 
ci.) EuftTi on Iha Minlatiy. W»rd h Co. ISM.— (S.) A Bevived 
lOnlstr? the Hope of the Cburch. Second Edition. 184r.— (S.) An 
EuneK Mlntetry the Wmt of the TLmea. By JoHH Ahoel Jauss. 
HMUlltOQ ft Co.. Londou. ia47. 
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tiDgaiahes between Papist and Prot«Btaat — or between the 
eut and the weat. We are looking to a moral landmarli, 
not to an ecclesiastical one — to that distinction between 
the Christian and the not-Christia&, which is found within 
the pale of all sects and all ohnrches. The moral estremes 
of which we haTe made mention meet every where — the dif- 
ference is not one of nature, it is only one of form and de- 
gree. In jonr zealous Protestant, you often find a genuine 
Papist under another name. Your man of the conventicle 
is oAea as choice a specimen of the ecclesiastical intolerant 
as your man of the cathedral — just as jour democrat may 
be only another iJiape of the despot, l^us mingled have 
been the elements of things in this mighty stream— the 
stream of ecolesiaatical power. The blessing and the curse, 
for our needy and dependent nature, have been always 
largely drifting upon it. 

It will be seen that when we thus speak, we Tise the 
term priesthood in a definite, but in a large Bense. We 
embrace under it ail men who have been in anyway accre- 
dited by their fellowe as miniBters of the Christian religion. 
Many of theae, in recent times and in times long past, have 
been good shepherds; they have loved the charge entrusted 
to them, and they have given care and labour, and often 
life itself to beMend it. In the olden times of the church, 
and in many a, later season, to be a pastor was to be as a 
standard-bearer in the thickest of the strife. It was a dis- 
tinction, but a distinction more allied with burdens to be 
borne, and with perils, to be encountered, than with the 
kind of eminence most welcome to fleah and blood. Never- 
theless, these true successors of the apostles cease not : 
the line of holy and devoted men, like a stream of light 
descending through a dark world, never fiiils. At times it 
bursts forth with new splendour, as when allied with the 
names of an Augustine or a Chryaoslom, a Luther or a 
Calvin, a Idlimer or a Enox ; at other times it fades so as 
to become almost invisible, like the ark amidst its floating 
clouds and troubled waters, all but lost to the eye of sense, 
n with the world. Hard encounters take place. 
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ttoTa time to time, betireen some of tlie keenest iiitellect«, 
and some of the itoateat hearU, and creeds and symbola 
come forth aa ^e result. In leuning and in labour, tlieae 
eccleBiaatictd heroea proclaom themBelves as of the race of 
Anakim. Merelj to read what thej wrote, — wrote oA«n 
aa the effect of hard thought, would be to some men the 
labonr of a life. Bnt these prolific scribes were nearlj^ all 
men of action, even more than men of study. It was not 
more their office to teach the church tiian to govern it — not 
more their imperative provinoe to feed the flock, than to 
front the lion and the bear in its defence. The strength 
of Jewish hostility ended with the fall of the Holy City ; 
bnt the might of id<^tToos Rome sarvived that cataatit>phe; 
and even when emperors and courts, and, a^r these, onr 
own kings and barons and brave knights, profeBged them- 
selves Christiana, the demands made on the many-sided 
capacities of these ecclesiaeticBl chiefs knew nothing of 
abatement. The oivic government and their own ceased 
not to he rivals. The lines of demarcation between them 
soon became the occasion of manifold and bitter dispntv 
tion. The spiritual weapons of the chnrch were confronted 
with the coarser weapons of the state. In appesjwice, the 
odds always lay greatly on the side of the worldly in this 
conflict, bnt such was not always, nor indeed generally, the 
&ct. The incursions of secular rapacity and ambition, th« 
divisions between ecclesiaaticB themselves, and the constant 
upshootang of real or imaginary heresy, all contributed to 
keep the faculties of the great ones among the Christjan 
priesthood upon the stretch. Ever and anon were they 
admonished that they were the son^ of the church militant- 
Henee the vast accumulation of wisdom and folly which 
has been transmitted to us in the writings of those great 
actors in human afiairs. They were men of lettora even la 
the most unlettered times, and the labours of the pen have 
Burvived, where the ravages of the sword have left no trace 
behind. In these memorials, we have reflected both the 
wise and the unwise by which the characters of the men 
themaelves were moulded, and by which their projects were 
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realized. The; were men of timr age, and they did tiieir 
worii by the metuu which it sapplied, and after its &ehiou. 
This admixture atill pertains to mam, and to hia afiairB. We 
may be leea ignorant than oar forefathers, but our new 
knowledge bringB with it a new liability to error. Great 
indeed as may have been the defects or the faults of that 
loDg-perpetoated order of men — the Christian priesthood, 
if you subtract their story &om the history of Christen- 
dom, the one-balf at least of its civilization will wholly dis- 
appear, and with it nearly all knowledge of a class of agen- 
dei which has been inseparable fi^)m (he munsprings of the 
other half. 

Bot, as we have said, the same' fountain has sent forth 
sweet water and bitter. This sacerdotal influence, when 
wisely directed, has been more potent than any other, as 
the shelter of the weak, a« the healer of sorrow, and as the 
liberator of them that were bound. The bereft, the care- 
worn, the prostrate — the children of grief and wrong in all 
grades, hare looked, through many a weary century, to 
this source for relief, and not always in vain. But the 
wolf has often had place under the garb of the shepherd. 
The powers of tiiis world and the next hare been wielded 
to ensure the subjection of the worshipper. All man's sus- 
ceptibilities of hope have been made the dwelling-places of 
fear. The fear of the priest has come to be far more ter- 
rible than the fear of any power which, having destroyed 
the body, has no more that it can do. Man, armed with 
the power of priesthood, has come into the place of God. 
The soul has passed into his hands. HeU &om beneath 
mores at his call. The powers of light and dariiness are 
but his ministers. Day and night, asleep and awake, the 
consciousness of this ghostly bondage has weighed on mil- 
hons of souls as their greatest earthly evil. Crusades, in- 
quisitions, dragonades — all have been obedient to the secret 
or avowed policy of the intolerant priest ; but the manner 
in which he haa contrived to scare men's souls — the manner 
in which he has peopled the regions beyond with the 
etements of wrath, all eager to do his pleasure upon his 
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victmw — Qas u Ote policj, mudi more than his power over 
lordlj pateattites, hy which he baa Hhaken the world, 
spread abroad its deepest woes, and aabdned it most 
thorooghly to his will. In many a case, die finger of die 
priest has been heavier tiian the loins of the ma^trat«. 

But it is a matter entitled to much more att«ntion than 
we are wont to bestow upon it, that, in so far a« Christen- 
dom is concerned, the past in this reapoct is simply the 
past. Ho fiitiire will be like it. The decline of priestly 
power is the most conspicuous fact in the history of the 
last three centuries : and this change, which the Befornm- 
tion originated, has nerer been in quicker movement than 
now. In cadiolic, scarcely less than in prot«stant countries, 
this power, so &)* as regards educated and intelligent men, 
is as a jiowep existing only in form — the soul of it is gone. 
It ia strong against knowledge only as it can retain its hold 
upon the ignorant. The upper elements of society are 
with it only in appearance. Its strength lies eyerywhere 
with the lower. To fail there would be to fail ntterly. 
The ages of Wolsey and Land, of Bichetieu and Mazarine, 
are alike of the past. The ministers of the Christian 
religion have not only ceased to be known as great statea- 
men and courtiers, bnt even their province as instructoTS 
has lost nearly all distinctness. From having been the 
monopolista of everything in this department, they have 
ceased to be the monopolists of anything. Everywhere 
the priesthood of philosophy and the priesthood of Chris- 
tianity are coniTont«d, and Europe is about equally 
divided between them. Even in respect to religious 
teaching, the lay intellect measures its strength with the 
ecclesiasticat ; and the jiower of the press, wherever it in 
free, is certainly not second to that of the pulpit. 

Our object in this article, which we design shall be brief, 
is to call the attention of our readers to a few facts of a 
lees obviouB and comparatively neglected description, 
bearing on the general subject of the Christian Ministry. 
What we wish to say wiU, perhaps, be best said by pre- 
senting it as an answer to the following question — TPhat 
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is tlie etato ofthe ChristiBD miniatrj' in respect to Knmbera, 
Qualificatioii, and Prospects ? 

With regard to Numbera — if we judge from appcanuices, 
there is no lack of men in cathoHc countrieH ready to 
dcTote UiemBelTeB to the fimctiona of priesthood. France, 
amd some puts of Germany, maj furnish partial exc«ptiona 
to this remark ;. bnt in catholic countries generally, and 
especially when yon travel southward of the Alps, you 
appear to find an ecclesiastic of some description in erery 
tenth man you meet. The esact numher of priests, in pro- 
portion to the population, of course varies in different 
states, bnt nearly everywhere the supply is manifestly 
superabundant, siich as to dispose one often to ask — what 
sort of official work can be carved out for such multitudes, 
and how it is found possibte to sustain them all P 

In protestant countries, tbe proportion of the ministers 
of reli^oD to the population is certainly mnch less. Bnt 
the wealthy establishments of Europe, particularly the 
churches of England and Ireland, hare little occasion to 
complain of the want of aspirants to the honour of minis- 
tering at their altars. 

The matter, however, is much otherwise in some con- 
nexions. Professor Tholnok stat«d, in a conversation with 
oureelves, little more than twelve months since, that some 
seven years ago, the University of Hallecontained between 
eight and nine hundred divinity studenU, while at present 
it does not reckon more than half that number. In the 
other universities of Germany there were the like symptoms 
of decline. We are not prepared to say that the falling off 
in the theological seminaries ofthe United States has been 
in so great a proportion as appears to have been the case 
in Germany ; but we hare been assured, once and again, 
by visitors from those States, that change of this com- 
plexion is so generally observable in that country, as to be 
regarded by all good men with sorrow Mid alarm. 

If we look to Hie nonconformist bodies in Great Britain . 

we shoold, perhaps, except the Free Church of Scotland 

from the religions denominations having reason to complain 
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of deficiency as to the supply of men willing to d«yot« 
themaelTeB to this aerrice. The erents which h&re given 
exietence to thatohnrohareofsaclt anatnre, aadsoreoent, 
sa to explain this eiception — for eiception it is — and we 
fear the only one of its kind. Even this body, it seems, 
has only to cross the Tweed to become sengibte to tli« 
common want. Independents, Baptists, Methodists, ail 
concur in expressing their regret, often their Bstonishment, 
that while our population is so rapidly increasing, ca&di- 
datca for the Christian Ministry do not at all keep a 
proportionate pace with this increase. 

I^e increase of nonconformist colleges has not brought 
withitacorrespondinginoreaseofstudenta. Wheretheao- 
conunodation is limited, the college may be tolerably filled, 
especiaUj if the standard of admiasion be low, and the 
term of residence comparatively short. Bnt some esta- 
blishments are obliged to content themselves with a num- 
ber much below that which they could well receive, while 
others are all but empty, or ont he verge of extinction. 

If we look, then, not merely to English nonconformity, 
but to protestant Christendom at large, embracing boUt 
shores of the Atlantic, we find that the Christian miuistrp, 
with the eiception of what may be seen within the pale of 
two or three opulent establishments, is much less attractive 
over this vast surface now than it was a generation since — 
that is, the increase in its numbers has not been pro- 
portionate to the great increase of the population, and that 
just now it appei^ to be dropping into the rear of the 
progress of population very perceptibly. If we could 
regw^ present appearances as indicating a slight positive 
increase — a conclusion to which we do not ourselves see 
our way — this, it must be remembered, would not be 
sufficient to prot«ct us against a marked relative decrease. 
An increase of places of worship supposes on increase of 
minist«rs, but these facts are not sufficient to prove that 
the religion of a country is greater in proportion to its 
irreligion than formerly. In our own country, there are 
manifest signs of increase in some quarters, pajticnlarly in 
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mtmufoctaring towns and district, but tlieBeofl«n aeemta 
be greatly counterbalanced by the stationarmess or de- 
crease observable in otber directions. In some of our large 
towns, clear advances have been made ; but wben we 
oompsre tbe past with tbe present, in not a few of our 
second-dasB and sm^er towns, the results are oi^n of 
another deaeription. The knowledge of many of our 
readers will suggest to tbem not a few nnvelcome proofs 
as to the justness of this statement. 

Now it is to be carefUly observed tliattfae causes of this 
et*te of things are generaL The evil is not confined to a 
sect or a nation. It aSects neariy the whole of protestant 
Christendom. 

But if this be the best report that maybe made concerning 
die Christian ministij in respect to its Numbers, what 
may be said on the point of Qualifications P If we cannot 
speak of tbe men as being adequate in point of multitude, 
are they, on the average, better men— men of greater 
oompetency to the duties of their office P 

If we look to catholic countries, we smst confess that 
we have not been greatly awe-stricken by the general aspect 
of the men who are there raised to the honour of priest- 
hood. Some few of the persons in ecclesiastical costume 
remind yon of the dignified fonotionaries in our own 
hierarchy. But speaking gener^y, they are a coarse, 
repulsive race who cross your path as priest* and friars in 
Italy, and in other countries of the same faith. The 
distance in this respect between the better portion even of 
dke middle classes, in such ralies as Milan and Florence, 
Bome and Naples, and the majority of ecdeeiastica, is very 
striking. You feel confident that in those olassee respect 
fbr tbe priestly character and intelligence must have 
reference m^nly to the few men who may be taken as 
exceptions to their order, Tather than to the order 
genraally. It may be, that the low orig^ of the priest 
fkcilitates the discharge of his duties in respect to the 
lower classes of the people, but this does not afi'ect the 
oonclnsiOQ, that ^e great majority of the priests in catholic 
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countries are mea taken from t^at level, and men, m ikd, 
nlio, in tKeir appearance, mumer, sad attaiainants, never 
rise greatlj above it. In England, from obvious eanses, 
this &ct JB not BO obserrsble, but we have only to cross 
St. George's Channel to be speedilj brought into oraitact 
with it. On tbe whole, though the catholic pnestitood has 
been, riain)^ considerably in inflaence during tiie but thirty 
years, it has not regained the strength which departed from 
it tliTough the action of the French Berolution ; and it 
is at present bat ill-qualified to deal with the lit«rwy and 
philosophical antagonistB who are everywhere, either 
Be<:Tetly or openly, resisting it, and who have left to it 
scarcely any sphere of inflaence above the ignoranee of 
the poor, and the eensibilily of woman. They know this — 
hence their severe censorship of the press wherever it can 
be sustained ; and their sycophancy to courts, whose favour 
they aim to secure 1^ such service as they can perform 
through the medium of the confessional, and as the spiritual 
leaders of the crowd. But this cannot last. 

With regard to the clergy of the Church of England, 
mu(^ might be said in this conoeiioi]. It must suffice now 
to remark, that whatever may have been their learning, 
their genius, or their piety, these have hitherto been of 
very limited service in reference to the war with a philoso- 
phical theology— or rather pantheism, now eating its way 
to the core of everything distinctively Christian among us. 
Evangelical men in that church still content themselves 
too much with their old round of theological topics ; and 
more learned men are still detained, for the greater part, 
amidst their old forms of erudition. Both seem as if 
altogether unconscious of the new world that has grown up 
about them. The infidelity which is at work on their either 
hand, is not of the coarse and oatrageous cast which might 
strike them as an evil too palpable to be safely disregarded. 
It is, on the contrary, sleek, coorteous, working by slow 
degrees, and in a thousand different and diluted forms ; 
and because this is its nature, it may possibly proceed, after 
tJiis manner, without exciting alum, until a voice shall 
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proclum — tlie judge is at the door I Tbat these remarks 
are just in reference to the character of our clergy gene- 
rally wilt not, we presmne, be disputed. We are aware 
there are eiceptioiiB — we only regret that they are ho few 
and for between. Ourcomp)aintiB,thatwliile mind has been 
in ceaselesH morement everywhere else, the mind of thia 
important class of men has remained in neariy all respects 
what it was eome five- and- twenty years ago. So far as it 
has changed, the change has been abnost entirety in the 
direction of the obsolete follies of the past, not in the 
direction of a wise and manly preparation for dealing with 
the erer-mnltiplying exigencies of the present and Qxe 
future. The fashionable and wealthy classes are of course 
retained as church-goers, and with them a large class of the 
leas intelligent and inquiring — the psasiTe among the 
middle and lower classes. But there is a daily augmenting 
class, embracing much of the reading and inquisitive mind 
of the commonity, which the ministrations of our esta- 
blished church should reach, and do not. This new 
feature in society is tenfold more conspicoona tlian it was 
thirty years since, and nothing approaching to adequate 
provision has been made to meet it by those who should 
have shown themselves the most cconpetent to such a 

But, witli regard to the mimstry of evangelical noncon- 
f(«mist8 — is this in a better state than it was a generation 
since? That the standard of ministerial attainment has 
been nused in this connexion dmring tins interval ia well 
known. Within tliis space, our Methodist brethren have 
added to their many good works that of founding colleges 
for tlie bett«r education of their ministers. In the dis- 
senting colleges, also, more preliminary knowledge has 
been reqiured on admission, and the course of education 
has become more extended and complete, and has been 
placed in the hands of a more competent nmnber of tutors. 
Still there is room for the question — whether the men who 
filled &e nonconformist pulpit thirty years since, did not 
hold a better position in relation to the general inteUigence 
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of diftt time, than con be Affirmed of Uie ezislum; bo^ of 
minuteTB of the same daec viewed in th«irieIatdon to ibeia- 
telligenoe of die present time P For in this oonnezitm, aa in 
reference to the question of numbera, it become* ua to locA 
Irom tbe actual to the reUtive — from tbe advance which 
onr miuiatrj may be mppoaed to have made, to tbe advaooe 
wLi(^ has been made st the BAme time by Bocietj at 
large. 

Loot to the imprcBsion produced on the public mind bj 
tike nonconformist pulpit thirty years ago — haa that im- 
pression been perpetuated? Has it been widened in pro* 
portion to the increase of the populatitmP Is our pceseat 
pulpit agency as mnc^ in advance, in recpeot to intelli- 
gence, of the agency &.ea in action, as is the society now 
eiiBting in comparison with the society which then existed P 
It would delight us to be able to answer these questions in 
the affirmative. Particular towns or districts might war- 
rant such an answer j bat the reply from the ooontiy at 
large, we tluuk, would be, that, upon the whole, the same 
amount of impression can hairdly be eaid to be produced at 
present ; that certainly there has not been such an increase 
of efficiency in the pulpit aa is found to have grown up in 
almost every other department, and that this distance 
between the mind of the pulpit and the mind of the age 
appears to be widening, to the disadvantage of the former, 
every day. 

It may be said that evangelical preaching in the church 
of England is much more general now than it wb« at tite 
time mentioned, leaving much less ground for action open 
to nonconformists. We admit it. But we have seen, that 
with all increase of this sort, the increase of population 
must be coupled. We have seen, also, what this preaching 
really is, considered in its relation to the characteristics of 
the times. It consists, for the most part, not so much of 
doctrines which have ceaaed to be important, as of modes 
of presenting tbem which tlte reading and thinTring mind 
of the age has outgrown— a mode too often characterised 
by tamenesB, narrowness, dogmatism — by almost every 
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form of taate adapted to offend rather tlmn coaciHata ibe 
better informed or the douhting of our generation. Nerer- 
theleSB, with all these drawbacks, the notLConformiBt pulpit 
has not erinced mfficient power, nor enough of the geniuB 
of adqitation, to make bead even against tbis sort of in< 
etntctioD, as an inBtrument of popular impreBBion. We 
may hare more soholamhip in our miniatry than formerly; 
bnt we are compelled to aak— have we more real talent, 
more native force, more general pnlpit ability P We oep- 
ttunly are doing nmoh more flrom the press than came 
within the tfaonghta of tbe last generation ; but it is not so 
dear that the amount of power in the nonconfomuBt pulpit 
ia gnatiOF now than it was then ; and we are confident that 
if there has been a soond average improvement, it has not 
been by any means to the same extent with that increase 
of mental aptitude whicb has been thrown into nearly all 
the other departments of human occupation. Our actual 
progresB, if we suppose it to exist, has not been such as to 
aave us &am serions relative decline. In oomparis<Hi with 
our own past, we may in some respects have made 
advances ; bnt in comparison with the social elemrata 
which are puahing their way onward at our side, we are 
constantly losing place. 

If ow, if this be a just view of things, or something near 
it only, it is not difficult to define the prospect before us. 
To be really losing ground, by however small degrees, must 
he to lose ererything at last. If the Christian elements of 
Bodety are everywhere thus distanced by tiie anticbristiaii 
r-or the merely secular elements with whicb tliey have to 
compete, tlie issue becomes a simple question of arithmetic. 
To be left behind only an inch in an hour, must be to be 
left behind altogether in the end. To have increased Qm 
number of Christian ministers to the Ml extent of the 
increase of the population, and to have raised the standard 
of the order so as to have placed it fully abreast with the 
progress of aooiety, would not have been to secure a single 
fltep of real progress. This would only have been to leave 
tiie Christian in relation to tlie Nou-christian simply as it 
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waa. The conTereion of the worid to ChrUtiaiiit}' would 
ha.ve been as remote as ever. But eren. this is a more 
ftiTonrable Tiew of thrngs than our circnmBtaikceB will war- 
rant. It would 'be camparatively well to be able to epeek 
at tlte Uttle leaven as retaining the same proportion to the 
whole Inmp ; but we are compellod to take lower ground. 
^The elements of the spiritoal and of the worldly do not 
bear &b same pioportioiu, and the loss has happened to 
Hie better side. 

It is important now to inquire how this state of things 
has arisen — and how the causes producing it may be best 
oonnteractedP 

This lialtiug condition of a&irs is OTideiitly regarded 
by many as an evil that should be traced to the pulpit, 
and to the pulpit mainly they look for the Remedy. But 
we are not ourselTes of this judgment, and we should not 
just now have touched on this subject at all, had we not 
felt it to be doe to the Christian ministry to record onr 
word in its defence. Something of blame, no donbt, may 
attach to tlie pnlpit, but more— much more, we think— 
attaches elsewhere. 

It is all very well that books should be written, that 
earmons should be preached, and that speeches sbonld be 
made, setting forth what the message of the preacher 
should be, how he should deliTer it, depicting at the same 
time the life of self-sacrifice he should be prepared to liTe. 
If, however, the evil were of a natnre to be removed I^ 
such means, we might safely conclude l^t it has come ti> 
an end. If our Essays on the Ministry, onr Bevived 
Ministries, onr Earnest Ministries, onr Modem Pulpits, 
and similsr publications, were the sort of instrumentality 
embracing the wiidJe case, or even the main disorders of it, 
we might, at least, account the worst as past. But these 
finger-posts on the better road, however useful in their 
way, are not, after all, the great thing required. The road 
itself greatly needs mending. The deep spiritual euTiest- 
ness, and the higher pnlpit ability insisted on in such pab- 
lications, must no donbt be realized, if there is to be the 
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general Chrutiaa onwordness we desire to witneae. Tbie 
we fiillj ftdmit. 

But Bpeakiug ikow m proteetant nonconformista, we most 
be allowed to aay that onr grief on this point ia, that onr 
churdtea aeem to be expecting theae happy reanlta to 
apring up before them as by miraele. Beligion, we admit, 
ia the opponent of aelfishneas, tlie parent of aelf-aacri£oe-~ 
but aelfiah pretenders to religion niay be diapoeed to 
expect sacrifices of this nature from tlie imaelfish on much 
too large a scale. Such men often speak of miniatera as of 
B elaas who ahonld be always prepared ' to spend and be 
spent' in tbis aervice. Very good, no doubt ; but we have 
still to learn why this obligation to religious derotednesa 
should be euppoaed to reat with auch force on the preacher 
ot the Goepel, and so lightly on the men who equally with 
ibe preacher profeaa obedience to the Gospel. We are 
convinced that the root of the present misohierons atate 
of things lies in making thia nnaulhorized distinction be- 
tween the religious obligations of ministen and laity. It 
is in acoordance with this error, tliat the man in tiie pew 
is so often allowed to become the exemplar of self-indul- 
gence to almost any extent, while the man in the pulpit is 
expected to be tlie model of aelf-aacri£ce. 

Were we then required to state, in the briefest {losuble 
form, our judgment as to the source of tbe evil which we 
hare jnat now ascertained and deplored, we ahonld say 
tbat it has resulted mainly from the fact — that tha etHmale 
of ministerial labour has not riten at all in tha laime pro- 
portion viitk the ettimate tjf other labour. Thia defect in 
the policy of our churches may have followed from a low 
state of piety, or iVom the want of conaiderateness ; but 
come whence it may, this, we think, is the main root of 
de eril needing to be removed ; and it must be dealt with 
as such, if the Christian ministry among protestant non- 
conformists is to be of the character demanded by Qm 
age. 

We have mentioned the remarkable decrease of the 
divinity students in the German universities. "No man 
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aeqQBinted with the miaerable pittance aseigned to a large 
number of the ProBBian clergy can wonder that such 
tiunga hare happened. While all other labour has risen 
in Talne, and all other forms of expense have been ang- 
mentod, it hoa been Msnmed that the stipend of the 
omiiBter of religion should be stationary — his little being 
alirajs like the widow's erase, inexhanstible. But the 
riaing youth of Gennwiy have been somewhat alow to 
believe in such miraculous intervention, even in favour of 
Buch a elaas of persons, and, accordingly, multitudes, even 
of the most estimable among them, may be seen drifting 
away into the variouB channels of aecolar life, leaving the 
servioe of the chnrch to tliose who may be disposed to 
engage in it on snch conditions. It was in the hope of 
checking this tendency in afiairs that the Eiug of Pmssia, 
not long since, raised the value of all the unaller livings in 
t^ Prussian church to doable their former amount. No- 
thing short of some snoh measure could have secured tlie 
requisite supply of clergymen; and even with this pro- 
vision, his majesty will be obliged to content himself, in a 
great meBBure, with a somewhat rough mat«ria!.* 

It may be true that even in the Church of England, 
where t^ deficiency is not so observable, there are many 
livings and curacies of very small value. But this is an 
evil which our wise neighbours are constantly reducing to 
more narrow limits : and where prizes in the distance are 

* Dr. Carlron, In bif Beoa)1«ctioTU of Col«rl<lKe In Qcrminy, Urns 
wliU* on tlilB nldect : — ' Etchorn, one of tbe priniilpBl theologluu In 
Gkmuuir, ud ft Isetnrer here, wems, from all KooounU. In be dotng 
biB utmost to dutroy the erldenoei cm whi^h we gnmnd our belief. 
He li a good mui. sad eitremelf cbailtablf, bnt this attempt epub 
neltber toi bla hemd nor for bli heut. Coleridge. u> able rlniBiMitCff at 
theM Important tnitlia, \i mil aoiDalnted wltb Elcbom. bat tbla lattei 
la a ooward. who dreads bis ajgDinenta and big preaenee. Eren 
flthelem Is not aJtogothar unflublonable bere. In tbe bibber, and acnne- 
Hmea imon^ the lower olaaMs of aodetj. The prieate aie gtnenllf 
mak and Ignonuit mso, wbo pay little attention (o Ibelr BotiM, at 
leaat, ont of the pulpit. TAcji an, imnntr, paid baHy.' The Itallot 
m not onra i ttu^ mar be taken ai Indicatinft wbMX Is not directly 
iipreued; and thef pcdnt to ■ state of (hinge, wUah. wbal«ver maybe 
.he case la an age of mlraclea, will not tail to present itaeU wtien tStia 
ire left to tbeir ordinary oonne. 
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BO manf and bo brilliant, few are tlie boaoms bo devoid of 
hope BB not to anticipate some share in them. All these 
things, moreover, belong to a ajstem in which these men ~ 
are themselves included ; and if willing to serve with so 
tittle personal advantage, by the side of so mnch magnifl' 
cence, the greater the praise due to their eelf-denial and 
humility. The priests of an opulent hieraxchj count all 
the wealth and splendour of that hierarchy as, in a sense, 
their own. These things constitute a whole, of which 
they are themselves a part. This is eminently the caw 
where celibacy is the law of prieatliood. 

Widely different are the circumstances of the protestout 
dissenting minister. It is rare that he is not a married 
man. He is generaUj found at the head of a funily. He 
is not one of a brotherhood for whom nearly everything 
is provided. He stands oomparatively alone. His re< 
sponsibilities are personal. The provision he has to make 
relates not to himself merely, but to a wife, a family, a 
household. T^or is there anything adventitious to his 
position to take away from the abjeotness of pover^. His 
ecclesiastical system is not of a nature to impart any sort 
of dignity to such a condition. He caoaot appeal to hie 
church as the adopted of thrones and princes, as great in 
its hiBtorical associations, and as rich in itfi relatitma to 
authority, art, and splendour. Poverty in liipi , is simply 
what it is everywhere else — and becomes, in the popular 
apprehension, only the more repulsive, as tending to secu- 
larise and vulgarize a sacred function. The sort of caie 
and dependence which it generates seems to reduce the 
office he sustains to a level with the worldly and the com- 
mon. In his case, the unthinking crowd do not see 
poverty elevated by religion, so much as religion degraded 
by poverty. 

Of the six or seven thousand dissenting . ti)inist«rs in 
Great Britain, some three-fourths, we suspect, would be 
found to be in the class of the inadequately snstaiaed — 
men whose income varies from one to two hundred pounds 
a year, the means of a large proportion being much nearer 
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tike tbrmeF anm di&n Qie latter, and of some below it. 
The effect of tuch circnmatancea in the case of men with 
fotnilies, and io expensiTe districta, is oS«ii lamentable. 
The ChiiBtiaii tninister should posaesB a conBideroble 
library. Sia home should afford fiicilities for qniet read- 
ing Mid meditetion. His mind ehoold be hee from a31 
distracting care about the things pertuning to this life. 
But it is abundantly plain that stich advantages can be 
only very imperfectly realised by men left to such narrow 
resources. Every man in these oircnmstances knons, that 
to sustain what is called a decent appearance, and to do 
this so as to owe no man anything, are indispensable to his 
official credit— indeed, almost to his official enstenoe. 
What tbe expenses of a family mean is no secret ; and if 
the several items of neoeBsary expenditure in the case of 
the large class of ministers adverted to were taken fair^ 
into view, and contrasted with the means placed at their 
disposal, we suspect that many an inconsiderate religionist 
would be constrained to admit that, of all his arrears of 
debt, the debt due Irom him to his minister is the greatest. 
A few men of eminent abUity, in large cities, may be 
without reasonable ground for complaint in this respect ; 
but we are now speaking of the average of the class, and 
of the many whose income lies even much below the aver- 
age line ; and of these we do not hesitate to speak as suf- 
ferers to an extent highly dishonourable — we will not say 
to the liberal feeling, but to the sense of honesty in many 
of our churches. 

It is in vain to say, the men themselves, in not a few 
instances, are of a humble grade aa to origin and ability, 
and not entitled to high remuneration. We reply, that 
to proceed as you are now doing, is the surest posaible 
course to perpetuate the supply of men of this grade, with 
few that rise above it. If you would possess something 
better, you must study better to deserve it. Let there be 
a general rise in the estimate of ministerial service, and 
the service itself will soon be seen to reach a much higher 
standard. Mor will it avail to say that talent and worth 
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rise to their level, and tluit Uie position of the diaseatiiiK 
minister maj tklwajs be regarded as a creation of his own. 
Thia may be true of men placed in large towns, or in 
thickly-peopled districts, and would be still more true if 
the grouod in moat cases were not already rery much 
occnpied by Icindred or adverse agencies. Over a large 
surface, however, even a high degree of talent would not 
Bufftoe to produce more than a comparatively limited im- 
preseion ; and this fact, taken into connexion with the 
inadequate notions existing as to the claims of the ministry 
on the resources of the church, leaves such districts sub- 
ject to a very defeotire agency. In the established church, 
the endowments of the state are the largest where the 
people are the fewest — in the agricultural districts. With 
UB it is the reverse. 

But if the preceding objections have little weight, we 
attach still less to the sneer of that class of men who, to 
cover their own selfishness, say, in a somewhat angiy 
tone, we want not men who serve God for ' filthy lucre ' — 
who become ministers for the sake of ' the loaves and 
fishes.' Truly we none of us want such men. But it is 
one thing to require that men should not bring a selfish 
and sordid temper to the ministry, and another to require 
that, for the honour of being sJlowed to do us service, 
they should be content te become martyrs to poverty all 
their days. Ability has its marketable value, and if our 
young men of abiUty see that the walks of professional 
life, or of an honest traffic, hold out to them the promise of 
a reasonable return for their industry, while the prospect 
before them as dissenting ministers is Uttle else than that 
of a hard fight with necessity and dependence, it should 
not surprise us to see the world often turn the scale 
agunst the church — indeed, so often as to leave tiie church 
only a scanty supply of ability to choose irom. 

According to the testimony of observant men, this is 
too much the pass to which things have now come among 
us. Secular life is everywhere opening new and broader 
channels of occupation, and holding out houiktiea, or at 
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least the promise of botmtiea, greatly in advance of onj- 
thing wliich even men of ability can hope to ivalize in the 
nonconformiet miniatij. It is sot — and we wish this point 
to be distinctly marked — that men of talent and piely 
would not be often prepared to make a reasonable measure 
of sacrifice in javonr of the better cause ; bnt the gacrifice 
demanded bj our manner of thinking, and our usage, on 
this subject, they regard as uareasonabk — as embracing 
more self-denial than the associations which bear the name 
of churclet have a right to demand in their own favour 
from the class of men bearing the name of minUtert. 

The demand that the persons sustaining this office 
should be men of solid acquirement and mental power, 
has been rising every year, as a natural effect of progress 
in the general inteUigenco ; but a reedincsB to couple this 
demand of higher ability with a provision to connect a 
more adeqnat« remnneratiou with miiiiBteriB] service, this 
has not followed in anything like the same proportion. 
What is the result F Precisely such as might be expected 
—the sons in our wealthy families rarely devote them- 
selves to the duties of our ministry. Many beside, more- 
over, who might otherwise have been most efficient men 
in that office, have given themselves to the pursuits of 
science or of literature, to the professions, or to the enter- 
prises of commercial life. This, we are assured, is tiie 
course of affairs in the Fnited States, and over the conti- 
nent of Europe, and this, we scarcely need say, is very 
much the state of things in Great Britain. If we could 
expect to see a remedy applied to this evil by the inter- 
vention of miracle, then we might content ourselves with 
(Usconrsing about the acquirements, the spirituality, and 
the earnestness which should characterize the Christian 
ministry ; but, momentous hs would be the efiect of a 
wgnal improvement in this respect, it is not only true that 
tlus in itself would be only a part of the change needed, 
but to seek even thus much of improvement would, as we 
fear, be in great part in vain, except as it should be 
sought simtdtaneously with a thorough revolution in (he 
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coBtoma Euid TievB of most nonconibrnust cborclieB in re- 
ference to the claims of the poatoi^ office. We venture 
to predict tit&t all expedients short of Bomething which 
shall go thus deep, wiU be, in the main, a fruitless 
labour. 

Manj societies esiat for the purpose of strengthening 
and difinsing the piinerpleB of erangelicsl noncoofonnity. 
One of greater ntilily, however, than all these would he, 
in our judgment, a sode^ which should induce our larger 
churches to support two or three pastors in the place of 
one ; which should bring ihe churches next to tliose in 
resources to meaaure the claims of nmuBterial labour by a 
much higher standard ; and which sbould succeed in pro- 
curing the dissolution of a multitude of smaU associatioDS 
called churches, but which shoald never have assumed 
that name, reducing all places which cannot be made to 
supply a decent maintemmce to a pastor to &e ctmditioti 
of preaching stations. 

To some of our readers we may appear to have taken B 
somewhat pounds-shillings-and-pence view of this serious 
question. But we trust they wiU do ub the justice to ob- 
serve, that we are not pleading for a reform in the parti- 
cular on which we have chiefly dwelt, as being the only 
hind of reform needed — we have pleaded for it simply a« 
on« great element of change which mvit be included in the 
complement of remedial meaaureB, if remedy in this case 
is to be found. 

If OF should we omit to state, that while we feel there 
is only too unch reaaon for our seeking improvement in 
this respect, the subject is one concerning which censure 
should not be indiscriminately administered. To many 
churdtes it is not applicable at all. They already do 
nobly. To a greater number it is a^Ucable from iucon- 
■ideration more than from any other cause. Our convic- 
tion, however, is, that the numbers which need the hint 
we have ventured to give, and we hope with due respect, 
are the great majority. 

But another element of improvement, not less neces- 
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surj, if a really healtlty condition of evBngelical noncon- 
formity u to be realized, will be a more general dispoaition 
to bear in mind the apostolic injunction — 'And we be- 
* Beech yoD, brethren, to know them which labonr among 
' yon, and are over yon in the Lord, and admonish yon ; 
' and to esteem thran very highly in lore for their work's 
' sake; and to be at peace among yonrselTes.' (1 ThesB. 
T. 13, 14.) It is no light matter to govern men where the 
basis of association is that of eqnaUty. Even men who 
call themselves Christians are disposed to be mora mindftil 
of their rigkU than of their dviiet — of what they are en- 
titled to eayieet from others than of what they owe to sndi 
persona. Many a pious youth has despaired of being able 
wisely to control those elements of democraey which are 
inseparable in a large dej^e from oar system, and has 
been literally scared from onr ministry by the perils in 
this form with which in his view it has been beset. None 
are more likely to feel this difficulty than the sons in onr 
families of the upper class. If possessed of commanding 
talent, the probability is, that they will be found to prefer 
secular life even to the most fkvouraltle positions in our 
ministry ; and if they are young men of piety and acquire- 
ment, bnt of only moderate ability, then the very circum- 
stances to which they have been accostomed, in their re- 
spective families, may almost disqnaliiy them for finding 
a genial home in such pastoral connexions as the churches 
of dissent may open to them. Marked improvement in 
the respect due to the feelinga, and, we will say, the 
authority of Hie pastor, is to the Aill as indispenaable as 
Improvement in the matter of ministerial support,, on 
which we have touched more at large. But the two evils 
spring from the same source. To abate the former will be 
to abate the latter in the same proportion. Many agencies, 
however, are now at work, the tendency of which is to 
strengthen rather than to diminish this barrier in the way 
of our progress. As we have elsewhere observed, ouf 
external strifes take with them an unhappy tendency to 
generate an internal resUesaness. Hot wars against the 
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undue authority Bet tip without, ore not favourable to the 
maintenance of a due authority within. With ub, there is 
a tendency in churches to swallow up tbe rights of pastors. 
The secessions from our ranliH to the jniniatry of the 
Church of Sngland canaiBt, almost entirely, of men who 
have despaired of their ability to govern, more than of their 
abdity to prea«h. Evil in this form must be abated, in 
common with its kindred evil, and that very signally, 
before the general condition of our nunistrr will be such 
as to waiTSjat us in aiming at those ' Rreat things' to which 
we sometimes presume that we are equal. The number of 
buildings raised as places of worship, flirniah little evi- 
dence as to the number of properly-quaMed and ade- 
quately-BDstained ministers. Our briolc-ond-mortar sta- 
tiatios may teach something, but it is in our moral 
statistics— statistics that do not admit of being set down 
with lines and figures, that we must find the strength or 
weakness of our cause. 

Our readers must not conclude, from the tone of these 
remarks, that we are looking with sad forebodings to the 
prospects of Christianity in the world. We were never 
more confident in its stabihty and its ultimate triumph. 
Christianity is not bound up with any particular sect or 
church. Its foundations are much broader and deeper. It 
is just now passing through a somewhat severe ordeal. 
The last hundred years have witnessed the complete 
breaking up of the old order of things. But that all this 
change is preparatory to something veiy different from 
anything we at present see, is to na beyond doubt. We 
admit that while religion is mixed np with nearly all the 
disputes of Christendom, this is not because Christendom 
is just now very religious — but rather because, from the 
sceptical spirit of the age, there is nothing in religion that 
is not liable to become a moot point. The strife is &om 
the collision between the religious and the irreligious. 
Men have been accustomed to believe too much i their 
fault now is that they believe too little. Both stages of 
esperience, however, may have been necessary to prepare 
b2 
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them for beliering u tbey oaght. A long interral of 
Buperstitioti may be followed not mmataiallj hj one of 
leligioua indifiereiice, and both maj be destined to give 
place to an ewi of well-grounded piety. Thete are laws in 
mental sdence irhich account for these procesBes in indi- 
Tiduala; and such ia the infloence of the social sentiment, 
Utat changes in this order are oft«n no less obserrable in 
the history of oonmmnitieB and generations. The ntdli- 
larian worldlineM of the age will, in all probability, 
proceed so lar as to call forth in its season a powerful re* 
action. Some rash momentam on the port of a profime 
philosophy may beoome the culminating point Jrom which 
the church will have to date the progress of a Christianity 
more pure and noble- — more Chnst-lilce than she has 
hitherto exhibited. This we can expect, and if we could 
not, we should stiU feel that to do our best in the iervice of 
the gospel, is the one thing for which we are responsible. 
This is the great injunction of our Lord, and to be found 
by Kim so occupied will be to be found of Him in peace. 
Thus far we hare written without stopping to inquire ae 
to what may be found on this sabject in the works at the 
head of this article. Mr. James complains that the second 
work in the series has not obtained a wider circulation, and 
infers from this fact, that even now the eril which that 
publication is designed to abate can have been only imper- 
fectly felt by ministerB tbemselTes. We could name some 
other treatises of the same class, the sale of which would 
warrant a similar inference. I^ot a few, indeed, have we 
found among those who fiU our pulpits, both young and 
old, who are manifestly safe enough from a disposition to 
suspect tJieir own deficiencies. Mr. James's book will 
derive advantage from his name, and still more from the 
genercns liberality of the persons who hare engaged to 
secure it a large gratnitons circulation. But it is no more 
than just to Bay, that while his volume does not present 
some views of the subject which have been forcibly given 
by other writers, it poBsesses more of the character of 
general adaptation to its end lltati any one volume of the 
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Bame desciiptbn that has recentlj issued &om the presB. 
"We congratulate the author oo having given it existence ; 
tbe good likely to result irom it is beyond calcnlation. 

On turning to tlie preface, we find Mr. James occupied 
nith the inquiry which haa engaged our attention in the 
pfeoeding pages— viz., the comparative power of the pulpit 
at present, and Bome fire-and-twenty years since. He 
concludes, titat in so far as regards attendance on the 
preaching of tlie gospel, the numberg have never been so 
gT^at in this country as at present. This we believe ; bnt 
Mr. James does not look at t^ increase in its relation to 
the increase of the popnlation. In the one view, there 
may be increase ; in the other, a falling off. But while it 
is supposedthat thereisBpoaitivcif not arelfttive increase 
in the nmnhers who attend preaching, it is concluded that 
the power of the ptdpit as an instmment of spiritaal im- 
pression — of converting souls, has visibly diminished. The 
apparatus ba« been somewhat expanded, and the mat«rial 
brought under its action is greater than heretofore, but, 
from some cause, the work done is less. It is in the hope 
of doing something to check this deterioration, and to 
bring back to the pulpit the freshneBS and power which 
have oliKracterized it in its best days, that the work is 
published, intitled, ' An Earnest Ministry.' We give the 
following passage from the chapter on 'the Nature of 
Earnestness,' as containing a sample of the searching 
thought with which the hook abounds, tmd of the earnest 
spirit in which it is written; — ' The Christian minister 
sustains a double relation, and has a double duty to 
perform; he is a preacher to the world, and a pastor to 
the church, and it is impossible he cm fidfil, or he in 
earnest to fidfil, the obligations he is under to either, 
without a large measure of personal godliness. As re- 
gards the church which is committed to his care, and of 
which he is made by the Holj &hoBt the spiritual over- 
seer, he has not only to increase their knowledge, but 
their hoUness, their love, and their spiritualilj ; to aid 
them in performing ^ Ihe branches of their duty, anA in 
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oultayating all the graces of their Banctificatioii. And what 
IB the present Bpiritual condition of tiie great bnll of the 
profeBBors of religion P Amidst much that is cheering, 
there ib, on the other hand, much that ia diBCOnraging 
and dietreeBing to the more pious obBerver. We behold 
a gtrange combiniitioa of zeal and worldly-mindedneBS ; 
great activity for the eitenBiou of religion in the earth, 
united with lamentable indifference to the state of religion 
in the soul ; in short, apparent vigour in the extremities, 
with a growing torpor at the heart. Multitudes are 
Bttbatitating zeal for piety, liberality for mortification, 
and a social for a peraonal religion. ^0 careful reader of 
the New Testament, and obserrer of the present stat« of 
the church, can fail to be conTinced, one should think, 
that what is now wanting is a high spirituality. The 
ChristiBn profession is sinking in its tone of piety; the 
line of separation between the church and the world 
becomes less and less perceptible; and the character 
of genniue Christianity, as cspounded from pulpits ajid 
delineated in books, has too rere a count«rpBrt in the 
lives and spirit of its professors. 

' How is this to be remedied, and by what means is the 
spirit of piety to he revived P May we not ask a previous 
question — How came this spirit of slumber over the 
church P Was it not from the pulpit P And if a revival 
take place in the former, must it not begin in the latter P 
Is the ministry of the present day in that stat« of earnest 
piety which is likely to originate and enstain an earnest 
Style of preaching, and to revive the Inkewarmness of 
their flocks P I do not mean for a moment to insinuate 
that the ministers of the present day among the dis- 
senters, or methodists, or the evangeUcal clergy of the 
church of England, are characterized by immorahty, or 
even a want of sabstantial hoUness ; or that they would 
snfEer, as regards their piety, in comparison with those 
of some other periods of the history of their denomina- 
tions : bat what I am compelled to beUeve, and what I 
now express, is that our deficiencies are great as com- 
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pared, not only with what is always required of na, bat 
is egpeciaJly required by the circiuDBtanceB of the tiiiieg in 
which we Utc. Amidst the eager puratiita of commerce, 
the elegancies and soft indolgences of an age of growing 
refinement, the high cultivation of the intellect, and the 
conteete of politics, the church needs a etrong and high 
harrier to keep oat the encroachment of tides so adverse 
to its prosperity, and needs equally a dam to keep in its 
spiritual feeling. And where shall it find this, if not in 
the pulpit F It is not in the nature of things to he 
expected that the spiritual character of the church should 
ever be superior to that of the ministry ; and it is per- 
fectly consistent with what we know of human nature to 
expect that it will always hold itself excused for being 
inferior. It will not tread a path which its spiritual guidee 
are slow to pursue ; and will deem it an affectation of 
sanctity and a presumptuous ambition to attempt to 
advance beyond them. How else than by believing in a 
deficiency of our piety can we account for the &et of a 
diminished efBciency in our ministry P' — pp. 49 — 52. 
With all this we fuUy concur. To repeat language of 
our own, which Mr. James has quoted with so moch com- 
mendation, we say, 'Ho ministry will be really effective, 
* whatever may be its intelligence, which is not a ministiy 
' of strong faith, true apirituaUty, and deep earnestness.' 
We confess, however, that we have been prompted, in 
great part, to the writing of this paper by a fear lest, 
while the responsibilities of the pulpit are discussed, those 
(rf the pew should be forgotten ; for assuredly, while an 
earnest ministiy may conduce to an earnest church, it is 
only as we pOBseBS both that we shall possess an earnest 
and powerful Christianity. We wish the evil to he looked 
at in its whole compass, and that the appliances brought 
to it may be such as to embrace it in its whole extent and 
complexity. 
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It was inevitable that the Fiot«Btaiit Eeformation should 
bring its evila along with its good. When the pauione of 
men are up, their moraU are in danger. ControTeraies 
about leligion funmh no exception to this rale. The 
Htonna of the Eefonnation, accordingly, were inseparable 
from such displajB of human infirmity. The times were 
rude, the enemy was unscmpnlous, and the men of the 
early Protestant church, bom in such times and exposed to 
Huoh adversaries, naturally became tbe sort of persons pre- 
sented in history. The maimer of Luther himself otlen 
tended to stimulate, rather than to repress, the boieterooa 
temper of his followers. Hence, in these encounters, 
abuse too often came into the place of argument ; and 
hatred of an opponent left small space to a pare love of 

The inflnence of Melancthon survived th&t of Luther, 
and placed some check on the mischiefs of controveFsy in 

• OemiKii Fioteetantlsiii ind tlie BIgbt of PHviite Jndgment In the 
iDtetpraUltDn of Hol^ ScrlptDre : n brief Hiatorj' of GenDtm Theology. 
(Tom the BefonaaUon to the Praaent Time. In a Seriea of Letter* 1« 
> LajnuMi, Bj Edvakd Dewab, H.A, Ikt« of Exeter College. Oi- 
fbcdi Chaplain to th* BtWih BeeMenti at Eunbiush. FoolKip, 
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Lis time. But subseqtientlj to Iub decease, the evil ad- 
Terted to became more conspicuous than before. It is, in 
consequence, to be marked as a leading fact in the modem 
history of Germany, that, to the bad passions and intole- 
rant proceedings of protestants towai^ each other, which 
ensued from that time, we must attribute, not only the 
complete check that was everjnt'here given, to protestant- 
ism, but the reviTal of that Romanism on the one hand, 
and the origin of that antichristiBn philosophy on the 
other, between which tiie reformed churches now have to 
maintain their ground amidst no ordinaiy peril. Even in 
the times of the Beformere, Uttle eeal was evinced in the 
stndy of the ethics of lie Gospel, compared with what 
was manifested on the side of its theological doctrine and 
its supposed institut«s. Even then, to set forth a right 
creed, and to uphold a pure worahip, wete too generally 
regarded as a work which, if well done, must of neeeHsity 
take everything desirable along with it. It seemed to be 
assumed, tiiat the good creed could not fail to be produo- 
tive of the good man. But in the times of the reaction, 
subsequently to the decease of tlie first race of Beformers, 
error in this direction became rampant. The symbol be- 
came everything — the shadow became the substance. 
Mohammedanism, paganism, even atheism itself, were de- 
scribed BB more entitled to forbearance than some slight 
difference of opinion about certain matters contained in 
church standHrds — matters on which, &om their necessary 
obscurity and mystery, anything like a real unity of judg- 
ment was impossible. The learning and energy that 
should have been employed by those men in extending 
their common interest^ as protestants, were either wasted 
upon trifles, or so used as to exhibit themselves in the 
edifying light of men choosing to be the devourers of each 
other. The following is the account which Anuaid Saintes 
has given of this section in recent German History in bis 
MUtoire Critique SoHonalitme en Allemagne ; — 
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bat lo nnonte Ukl pnaern. It eumot be uld tb>t 

mcctOMHi bad tha unw obH^ at heart. Luther and Uelancthoa had 

MUM ronk into the tomb, when the theolngUiutif their Kshoal are seen 
bent on tbe deetmotlon, Plough indirectly, at & work which had resulted 
from m much toil. Seeing the Beformation legally eiUbliahed in the 
eoonlry, and haying nothing to ttu from the thunders of Itome, it 
wa« against the doctiines which had been drawn from the Bible wiUi 

agalnrt tbe oppoiition to the Confeiwlan of Augsberg, wblch originated 
In the eamp of the refbnued, that the Lutheran theolaglana conoen- 
Inted all their fbrcei. It ia true tht? remained Mthftal to tbe inaia of 
proteitanUsm, whose essential element* are the andent ideaa of rere- 
lathm and Iniplratlon! but they gave themaelrei up to lublla speenla- 
lioua respecting the relation of grace to tha free will of man, the nitnre 
of eleetioo and of predeetlnation, and the more or lesa reitilcted limita 
within which this doctrinal conception la to be nndenlood reapecling 
the uMqaity In the sacrament, and tbe length of Infidelity to which 
tbe Calilnlsla went in r^ecCing this ubiquity i In these [inesUons th« 
theotogiani of tbe aliteentb and secenteenth centuries consnmed all 
their Intelligence and strength. This dryness of doctrina] subJectAi 
when we add that In genera] the same discussions filled the chiuebei 
also, leads us to commiserate a people thus placed under tbe yoke of 
■ophlsmi but their pious Instincts (bund spirltnal nourishment in Uie 
ponsal of the Bible, which they Talued abore ererything, and tha 
princes of whose avidity Luther complained with such frequEUC; and 
bitterness, had, neverthelesa, deTotcd to various establishments of public 
ntlhty, and in particular lo schools, some property of which the re- 
tbrmers bad despised the anoient church. Here are some examples rS 
the skill of these preachets, which may convey an idea of the edifica- 
tion a sermon « homily can contain, and yet be wholly destitute of ■ 
tendency to moral aud rallgloos llfb. One of them distributes tha 
matter of his discoone Into fbur parts. The first occupied by the dif- 
ferenoe existing between Lutheranism and papistry ; the second, that <tf 
the church of Christ with the Zwinglians; the third Is devoted to ft 
controveisy with the Bchnenkfeldiens i and the fourth is aimed agalnrt 
the Anabaptists. How editing it is I the author was, nevertheless, a light 
In his church ; he was one among the theologians who took the greatest 
share hi tbe guestlous which the governments wished lo see ultimately 
solved so as to favour the public tranquillity ; it wsi Jacob Andreac whose 
discourses were published toward the close of the sixteenth century, and 
who was among the promoters of the ^mous formula of concord, who 
wrote down the correspondence upon which the theologUns of Tubingen 
entered with Jeremie. patriarch of Constantinople, In order to bring 
■bout the reunion of the Greek and Lutheran churches. One of his 
works, printed at Frankfort In 1691, 1> enUtied, 'Metbodus Comdo- 
mandl ■• it is said that the precepts contained in it are preftrable to tbe 
examples given by the author. 

■ ArtaroMe, another Lutheran preaeber. commences a sermon on tbe 
boly sacrament In the following manner :— ' Two furious armitfl of In- 

■ Impious papists, on the other, proud and punctilious Calvinists, On* 
' miserable pagan, Orld, Is a better theologian than these Calvinists, fee. 
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• ke.' Thig Ig (bUowBd br exprenlons r«t more ofl^oslve. Id ■ tmlj re- 
pnlaJve style. The Introdnctloni to these eennoiia aiatUj comistod In 
a graiomBticel ezplaDetion of tbe Icxt, and i dvnoroua polemlo, wbloh 
tbtj bul tbe oomnge lo obII ■ pructiOBl appllcatton. Kol to mnlllply 
eximplee, 1 eh&ll quote but one more. IE is & discouree of the preacher 
Bermann, bom In Sllesfi. irha choee hie text from the paauge In Scrip- 
tuTE which makes mention of Zaohens. The mUeat la ; Zacfaeaa wM of 
unall atature, one, It is obrlona, of Immerue IrDportance, and be ditidee 
It thai: -We ahall oonilder the word tf, which acqnainla uiwlth the 
^ quality of the peraon ; aecond^ the word hiiu» which teachea ua the 

■ fIrsUty of life ; third, the word tiaU. which infonua na that inch waJ 
'the petBOn of Zacheoa.' If my reader* would know the practical ap- 
plication which the preacher makea of iinch a auhjeot to hia auditory, 
bere It la : ■ Zacheua,' laid he, ■ ahould Brut lead na to Dnderetaiid tbe 
' great variety which exlile in the worka of God ; and ihrtber, that Ood 

■ takea care of the little onei, whose comlbrter he le,' (He does not 
Bay whether thla refera only lo the email in stature, or to those of whom 
JesuB epeakBi when he declana the kingdom of heaven to be fhr little 
children, and fbr such aa resemble them.) 'Lastly, the hlttory of 
' ZacheuB should prore the necessity of compenaatlng for >uch deftetl 
■by tbe practice of virtoe.' If these people i '- ■■- ' 

aerre ai models fbr eiery age.' — ChapUre I V. 

That the effect of tempers so embittered, and of labouM 
BO ill-directed, ahould have been to bring contempt upon 
Lutheraniam from all quarters, csji be no matter of aur- 
prise. Our own age ia one of much paaaioDate debating, 
and among ouraelrea tiie common effeot of such ezeite- 
ment is often only too manifest. Noncosformiet^ are not 
without their weakncsg ia this shape ; and of what ia paaa- 
ing elsewhere we may judge from the work at the head of 
this article. Mr. Dewar complains heavily of the narrow 
views and uncharitable spirit evinced by the Protestant 
eontroTersialiats in G«i-many during the aixteenth and 
seventeenth century; but, in so far as the reasoning of 
this yolume is concerned, he haa presented in his own 
person an example, if not of the paasionateness, certainly 
of the want of candour which he ao justly oondemnn. 
' We find one eminent divine,' says Mr. Dewar, ' publish- 
' ing a work to prove that Calvinists agree with papists 
' and Turks ; and the celebrated Hutter replying in terma 
' of unmeasured abuse to the Irenicum of Paneus, and 
■ accusing him of heresy and atheism for no other crime 
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' tbm tliat lie had dared to en^geet that a compromise 
' between two partieswlio were then at iBBue concerning tiie 
■ maimer of ChriBt's presence in the EuchariBt, might yet 
' be effected.' All &ie ia no doubt very lamentable. Bat 
the drift of Mr. Dewar's volume is to prove that ' pro- 
' t«stant8 agree with Bationalists,' and to identify proteet- 
antisni and Eationalism, becamBe the two contain one 
principle at least in common, viz., the right of private 
judgment. Con Mr. Dewar fail to have seen, that in thus 
setting forth an alleged consequence of a principle ae the 
formal doctrine of the parties holding that principle, he 
haa descended to the worst vice in the hiat^iy of those 
coutroverBieB the faults of which he has been at bo much 
pains to expose? What would this wri.ter think if we 
were to describe him as a papist, and as abetting the 
foulest deeds of the Inquisition, because, in our judgment, 
his own notions in regard to church power, if carried out 
consistently, would lead to such results ? Yet in this, we 
should do no more— not a jot, than just extend to Mr. 
Dewar the meaanro he haa meted to his neighbours. 

It is, in fact, to the degree in which church power in 
Germany resembled the same affair among onraelveB, that 
we Hseribe much of the evil which came upon Lutheranism 
in the times of which we speab. In the beginning, the 
conflict of protestantism was with the old power of priest- 
hood. But having nobly broken the yoke of the priest, it 
fell too much like a sycophant under that of the magis- 
trate. In many respects this latter form of servitude 
proved as little &FOurable to the cause of spiritual religion 
OS the former. While the fervour of the Befonnation 
lasted, protestant clergymen often figured as royal chap- 
lains and diplomatists, and, in discharging their duties as 
court preachers, sometimes presumed to he raUier un- 
courtly. But before the dose of the reign of Louis XIV., 
every^iing of that sort had disappeared. Qrave, stern 
men, in black cloaks and with long beards, were succeeded 
by jovial hunters, and by female attendants, of whom the 
less that is said tiie better. ]S'othing could be more pitiable 
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than the worldly BubBerrieaoy of the ppotofltant clergy 
throughout the G^ensaji atatee about tlie middle of the 
last century. Coarse and licentiouB country squires, we 
are told, oflien conferred liyingi on the poor cmtdidatut 
tieologia, on condition that he should many the paJd-off 
chambermaid or the caat-offmiatreBB. The worthy people 
of HildburghanBen were bo ecaudalized by tiie common- 
ness of thiB practice, that in 1746 they passed a law which 
required every ecclesiastic, at his induction, to take the 
following oath : — ' I swear, that in order to obtain this 
' appointment, I have not promised to marry a certain 
'woman'! Babner, in his 'Letters,' and Thiimmel, in 
his ' Wilhelmina,' directed their satire ag^nst this repu- 
table custom. But this degradation of religion, and 
many resemhling it, found a fuller exposure in Mcolai's 
noTel, imder the name of ' Sabaldna Nothanker.' Preach- 
ers were commonly so dependent on some petty courtling 
or princeling, and often on the misti^SBeB and other de- 
pendents of auch men, that the slightest offence given to 
any of these parties was enough, in many caaea, to bring 
upon the poor eoclesiastio an unceremonious dismisaion. 
In England, and in other oomitrieB, Protestant churchmen 
and Itomish priests have sometimes vied with each other 
in their biddings for the favour of the civil power. In 
Grenuany, the priests of Dillingen wrote eloquently to 
prove, tikat no order of men had ever shown themselves 
more devoted to the wishet; of ahsolotism than the society 
of Jesus, But Pfaff, a learned ecclesiastic of Tubingen, 
soon made it appear that, to the immortal honour of Lu- 
theranism, the Jesuits themselTes had never given better 
proof of abject submission to the will of the magistrate. 
Br. Masius, a chaplain of Copenhagen, wrote a book to 
show that princes should become Lutherans, not ao much 
from religious motives as from a regard to their temporal 
ascendancy, seeing that to Lntheraniam pertained the 
glory of having annihilated the rival power of the priest- 
hood, and of vesting the civil ruler, as by divine right, 
with all the authority of bishop, pope, and emperor 1 That 
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right-hearted G«niuii, ThomtMiuB, dared to inaiat, m op- 
position to this courtlj calumniator, that religion really 
has another and a. higher mission than to strengthen &» 
hands of absolutlBm. But the noble book of which this 
was the substance, was construed s« a i?rifli«» latie vu^et- 
taiit. In Copenhagen it was burnt by the hangman, and 
the author, having suffered tbe confiscation of his pro- 
perty, was obliged, in order to escap© imprisonment 'or 
sometlung worse, to fiee from Leipaig.* 

Since those times, tbe customs of Oermany, in relation 
to eccIesiasticBl matters, have become somewhat more 
decent and moderate. Bnt the dependence of everything 
connected with rebgion on the pleasure of the cml power 
has remained the same. The clerical consistorieB still 
existing may seem to possess some authority, bnt it bas 
been ererywhere more apparent than real. In these 
countries, the church has not eren bad the poor honour of 
being regulatod in its affairs by the acts of a parliament. 
It has been the complete creature of cabinets. From the 
cabinet the clergy have receiTed the liturgy they should 
nae, the restments they sbould wear — at times even the 
texts fkim which they should preach, and directions con- 
siderately offered as to the manner in which they should 
explain and apply the selected passages so as to meet the 
wants of the times ! If the Germans bare gone wrong, it 
has not been, as Mr. Dewar seems to suppose, &om the 
want of being well looked after in their religious affairs by 
the powers above them ; no, nor from the want of symbols 
and standards, framed with the utmost scmpulosity to the 
end of keeping them right. But to a large extent, the 
main effect of these precautions, in tbis case as in some 
others, has been, to add hypocrisy to heresy — the 
articles being taken in some non-natural sense, whenever 
it was felt that it would be inconvenient to seem to take 
exception to fbem. It was in defiance of these supposed 
safeguards, and in great part by means of them, that 
Germany was brought to the pass we have described — all 

* Uenwl'a El>t«r of 0«rmui Lttentme. ToL I. BeUgko. 
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that was reputable in the office of its priesthood in the 
tdmes of the Beformatioa having died out, and a multitude 
of Bubaervient state fuuctiouanes in black unlforme haTin^ 
come into their place. Nor has aaj material improvement 
taken place since, as regards ecclesiaetdcal independence, 
thongh the hour of change woiild seem to be at hand.* 
Hitherto, the majority of tliat quietloTing people have 
appeared to aide with Dr. Masiua more than with 
l^omasiua. The natural effect of this Erastian and 
worldly spirit was, that the people, in eonimon with their 
pastors, became strangerH>-and continued such during the 
whole of the last century — to aU reiigiouB earnestness, and 
both sunk to one level, since but too well understood by 
the term — Indiffei-entism. 

But it will not be anppoaed that such a course of affairs 
could end at this point. In the Indiffeientiam of tite 
Lutheran church, we see a marlced descent towards tbe 
Eationaliam which has since overspread the states of 
Germany. The loss of tlie evangelical spirit naturslly 
prepared the way for the abandonment of an evangelical 
creed. BeUgion itself ceasing to be anything aupematural, 
it was to be expected that Qis Bible would soon be brought 
down to the same level. But while this degenerate state 
of Lutheraniam tended thus towards something worse 
than itself, it conduced also towards the calling forth of 
something better. As a reaction against Indifferentism 
came Piefi»m. The history of Pietism in Germany bears 
a considerable resemblance to the history of Puritanism, 
of Evangelicism, or of Methodism, in this country. Before 
the close of the seventeen^ century, the term Fietiam 
became in Germany very much what the above terms 
have become among ourselves. It was a name given to 
the members of a spiritual brotherhood, who retained, 
along with much of the creed, a. large meaaure of the 
spirit that diHtingoished the primitive churoh. The most 
conapicttons names in the history of these people are tbcse 
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of Arndt, Spener, Fraacte, C^edbord, and Bengel. These 
devout and learned men adhered aQbataiitiaUy to the 
BjmbolB of the Lntherans, but claimed some latitude in the 
mt«rpretation of them, and did not scmple to place the 
authority of Scripture and of personal conviction high 
above bJI such otandarda. Of Spener, Amand Saintes 
thna writes on this point. ' He maintained in hie Fia 
Setideria and his Science OSndrale de Dieu, that divine 
tilings require to be treated bj a man imbned with the 
spirit of God ; that a true theologian should therefore be 
a regenerate man, otherwise theology is no longer divine 
wisdom, but a wisdom altogether human. He further 
maintains, that to arrive at tmth, we must go to the 
source of all truth, and tiiat, accordingly, we ought not 
to receive an article from a symbolic creed, except as we 
know it to be clearly taught in the divine word — that we 
should not allow the mind to be pre-oocupied with a 
doctrine, as being taught by Lnther or not, or as being 
in the symbolical books or not, but regard the Bible alone 
as capable of solving all moral and religious questions.' — 
Ckt^tre VI. Preparation du Fi^tisme. 

The distinction thus made between the natural and the 
spiritual knowledge of revealed truth ; and the doctrine 
thus boldly avowed in relation to the supreme autitorily 
of scripture, and the sacredness of personal conviction, 
were the distinguishing tenets of the Pietists ; and brought 
upon diem, from the philosophical speculatists, and the 
less spiritually minded of their times, assaults of the 
most vimlent description. That some of these persons, 
particnlarly the less instructed among them, pushed 
their doctrine of spiritualism too far, so as at times to 
verge upon the enthusiastic and the visionary, may be 
admitted. Sut the excess never occurred without protest 
even irom among themselves, and it has large excnse in 
the negation of nearly all reUgious feeling to which it was 
opposed. These parties must be distinguished bom the 
fraternity at Hemhutt, where so much deference was 
shown to the authority of Count Zinzendorf. Bengel, a 
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man of sound BchoIarBhip, of eminent capacity and judg- 
ment, and of most sincere piety, while disposed to stoetdi 
his charity to the utmoat in fayour of that community 
fiYim whidi our modem Moravians are descended, always 
regarded the tendencies of its disciples to indulge in reli- 
gious fancies with misgiTing, and never expressed himaelf 
more than very partially in faTour of their proceedings. 
But the Hemhntters and the Pietists were no donht the 
offspring of the same cinnunstances — connating of persons 
who, after their own manner, opposed the religion of the 
heart to the religion of symbols.* The Ketists, however, 
retained their place in the estahlished church, while the 
□ovoltics, both in doctrine and usage, which obtained 
among the disciples of Count Zinzendorf were incompatible 
with that relation. Fietbm, with aE its aUeged narrow- 
ness, was much less contracted in its principles and temper 
than Moravianism, and at the commencement of the last 
c«ntury had spread Itself over great part of Germany, and 
had called forth persecuting edicts in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Silesia. In Germany, it provoked less intervention 
from th.e civil power, but the controversy in relation to it 
raged in the universities and from the press. It was in 
these angry disputes that the real or pretended weaknesses 
of Ketism were esposed, and conduced to a still fiirtl^er 
revolt from Christian truth to the side of Bationalisiu. 
The apiritualism of the Pietists was denounced as extra- 
vagant, visionary, fanatical, and a sonnd philosophy alone, 
it was urged, could suffice to stay its progress. ' Hence,' 
says Mosheim, ' the study of philosophy, which, towu^ 
' the close of the last century (the seventeenth), aeetned to 
' decline, was now revived, established upon a more ra- 
' tional footing, and pursued with uncommon assiduity and 
' ardour. The branch of philosophy which ia commonly 
' known under the denominatioa of metaphysics, was 

* 9ee & note by Haclmlne.in tilB tnuiUtloa ofHashdm, (toI. t[„ M,) 
whlcbpnKnUsmonreTolUngpletnre of Che ftilllM— wonethma foUlH, 
oT Uniendorr and hia communltT. 'We tbel usured that nothing oT tbia 
Batare waa known lo luch men is Bengal, when Vaef axpreesed them- 
letvei 111 ftvourablf Impieaaed bjr th« apparent plet; of tbat iwopte. 
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geneToltj preferred, m it leadf to tte fint principles of 
tlungs, and the improTements made in this important 
Bcience were veij oonsiderahle. These improvenients were 
owing chiefly to the geniua and penetration of the im- 
mortal Leibnitz, who cast a new li^t upon metaphysics, 
and gave this interesting branch of philoBophj a more 
regular form. This ecience received a still greater degree 
of perfection from the phUoBOphioaL labonra of the acute 
and indefatigable Wolf, who reduced it into a soientiflo 
order, and gare its decisions the strength and evidence 
of geometrical demonstration. Under this new and 
respectable form, it captivated the attention and esteem 
of the greatest part of the German philosophers, and 
of those in general who pursue truth through the paths 
of strict evidence ; and it was applied with great ardour 
and zeal to Ulustrate and confirm the great tmths both 
of natural and revealed religion. This applicatiOD of the 
First Philosophy gave much uneasiness to some pione 
men, who were extremely solicitous to preserve pure and 
TUimixed the doctrines of Christianity; and it wa« ac- 
cordingly opposed by them with great eagerness and 
obstinacy. Thus the ancient contest between philosophy 
and theology, faith and reason, was nnhappily revived, 
and has been carried on with much animosity for several 
years past. For many are of opinion, that this meta- 
physical philosophy inspires yontbiol minds with notions 
that are far from being favourable to the doctrines, and 
more especially to the positive institutions of religion ; 
that, seconded by the warmth of fancy, at that age of 
levity and presumption, it engenders an arrogant contempt 
of Divine revelation, and an excessive attachment to 
human reason, as the only infalUble guide of man ; and 
that, instead of throwing new light on the science of 
theology, and giving it on additional air of dignity, it has 
contributed, on the contrary, to cover it with obscurity, 
and to sink it into oblivion and contempt.' 
The concluding observations in this extract are applicable 
to discussions on audi questions in all times. The phi- 
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losophf oi Leibnitz was Bapposed to rest on a foimdBtioD 
about equally removed from that chosen by Dee CaiteB on 
the one hand, and bj Locke on the other. Wolf stood in 
the same relation to Leibnitz that Fichte afterwards stood 
to Kant, and Hegel to Schelling. His profesBed object 
wa« to expound and to methodise the principles of his 
predeceSHor ; but in giving himself to this labour, he passed 
— as Fidite and Hegel did afterwards — considerably 
beyond hia original purpose. Hia learning, his industry, 
hia power of analyaia, and his skill in the acieuce of 
method, all are admitted — nevertheless, his system was 
for the most part baseless. For nearly half a eentury it 
fascinated multitudes by its order, and by its appearaace 
of completeness ; but it Tested more ou mere ideas and 
verbal definitions than upon exactness and certainty. In 
common with every system so couBtructed, it ended in a 
formal dogmatism, which, however brilliant, is never sub- 
mitted to by the human mind for more t^"" a bcbsou. 
Its pedwitic asaumptiona were open to attack folly aa 
much as the Pietism against which it waa wielded ; and 
the result of the eonfiict between these antagonists was 
not 80 mudi the eonversion of the educated mind of the 
country to the side of either, as the diffitaion of a mocking 
and Boeptical spirit almost everywhere. 

While the degenerate state of the Lutheran church was 
favourable, as we have seen, to the progress of Bationalistn, 
and while the histoiy of Pietism provoked it, after this 
maimer, to take up a stJU more extreme position, this 
course of things was greatly aeeelerated, during Hie 
eighteenth century, by a third cause — viz., an introduction 
into Germany of the specnlations of the English and 
French Heisla. It was mainly through France, however, 
that English deism reached that country. During Ute 
age of Toltiure, freethiniing made its way into Germany 
very much aa a matter of fashion. To Frederick the 
Second, CQiristianity had been an object of hatred &om his 
youth, end years did Uttte to abate that feeling in relation 
to it. It was not enou^ to Mtisfy the ambition of this 
s2 
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monarch, th&t he Bhoold be both king and hero — he 
aspired to the honoun of a, sage. He aurrouDded himself 
with French philosopherB — aceptica, materialiatB, and 
stheiata. SometimeH his m^eaty affected to regret the 
extremes of his satellitea, and wonld place a slight eketsV 
upon their extraTagance, by Tentiiring so far on the weaker 
Bide as to profess himself a deist. But fidl licence was 
given to the press. The most mischievous produotions of 
France were translated into German, and freely circulated. 
Tbeae works made their appearance, for the most part, m 
wret«hed print, and on coarse paper ; but tbey were not 
the less read by persons above the vulgar on that acconnt. 
German authors, well informed on these subjects, assure 
OB, that we have only to compare the memoirs of the 
Fntssian Freiherr Voo Pollnitz witii the poems of Hoff- 
mannswaldan to see what a change had come over the 
national taste, and to what an extent Freoi^ immorality 
and licentiousness had obtained a footing at (be courts, 
among the nobility, and in the towns of Germany. During 
the reign of Frederick the Great, Schiimmel, a writer, 
says Menzel, whose talenta should not have been so soon 
forgotten, wrot« a book which he called ' The Little 
Yoltaire,' in which he espoaed the antichriatdan opinions 
and feelings that GermBuy was then so generally adopting 
troxa France. He makes mention of atheistical associa- 
tions existing at that time in the German universitiea, and 
gives an account of many works in which the lesser 
apostles of blasphemy vied with each other in their would- 
be cleverness, coarseness, and profanity. The man who 
grat distinguiahod himself among the Gernmns as an 
apostle of this school was Earl FriedrichBahrdt. Strange 
to say, thb man was a clergyman, and wonld taia have 
continued sacb, while employing himself in filling the 
mind of the common people with the utmost contempt of 
Chriatianitj, by commending the worst principlea of 
Voltaire and Eonsseau to their admiration, in forms 
adapted to the loweat iguoranoe and the worst possible 
taste — and, to complete Ihe picture, while living himBclf a 
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moat licentionii life. But that enah a man, and so occDjded) 
ehould be allowed to retain th.e office and emolument of a 
ChristiBn pastor wm Bomething too bad to be endured even 
by German indifTereDliBm. The man wtM in realitj a ahal- 
low fellow, but poasessed « certam rude, LeedlesB, and fiery 
temper, wliicli fitted him for the kind of popularity whidi 
he obtained. JlxpeUed from his living and hia coimtry, and 
Bubaequently from the Univeraity of Halle, where, never- 
theleaa, for a time, he found many disciples, he became an 
innkeeper in then eigbbonrhood of that town, and died in 
that vocation in 1792 — not, however, until he had caused 
it to be given out more than once that he was dead, as a 
trick to bring the cnrious tc his deserted house to become 
purchasers of his commodities. On one occasion, this 
devout patriot sold a manuscript to four booksellers at the 
same time, and having obtained the purchase money from 
each, left them to settle the right of publication between 
them as they beat could. In another of his exigencies he 
issued a proapectus of a sort of joint-stock society, pro- 
mising great advantages to sU who should furnish their 
names as subaeribers ; and when several hundred pounds 
had been ao contributed, it was ascertained that the 
treasurer, secretary, committee, &c., of the sud society 
were all centered in the person of (he ever trustworthy 
Karl Friedrich Bahrdt. Even when such attempts to raiae 
the wind brought Jiim to a jail, his resources failed not — 
he still did hia best to benefit the world by his prison 
thoughts I 

Mauvillon, of Leipsig, was another public- spirited person 
of this class, but he was a gentleman of still lees capacity and 
popular dexl«rity than Bahrdt In 1783, Wiinsch, the nata> 
ralist, published his antichristian book, intitled 'Horus.' 
But the man who surpasaed all others in the hcence and 
bitterness of hia attacks on Christianity waa Paulzow, a 
zealot about ten years younger than Bahrdt and Mauvillon. 
He denounced the God of the Christaans as a blood-tbiraty 
monster, and pursuedhis course with a rage of which there 
was no example above the lowest rabble of his age. To 
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gnch men ihe WoUenbiittol Fragments, written hy Bei- 
marui, and edited by Lessing, fiunialied a constant supply 
of materials. Hie learning and ability which characterized 
tiuavoi^, raised it &r above Che writings of the men before 
named. Bnt men who write on aot^ sa^ecta in tiie 
manner of scholan, hare no right to calculate tltat scho- 
lars only will arail thenualrefl of what is made generally 
accessible. In this instanoe, as in many beside, it soon 
appeared that the higher order of spirits had been per- 
forming the ignoble tasli of catering for the lower. ' It is a 
'peooliar feature of the mob,' says Menzel,' that they dreaa 
' themaelTes in the cast-off clothes of the higher nudes, and 
■ then parade them after their own manner.' 

But the French Berolntion, and some other causes, gave 
« poweiM check to this spirit of unbelief. The upper 
classes returned very genor^y to an avowal of their iaith 
in the sapematnral clainui of the Chriatiau Bcriptores ; not 
a few of them inclined towards Catholicism ; and th« 
deistical and atheistical doctrines of France were disconn- 
tenanoed much more than heretofore among all classes not 
addicted to the companionship of the French soldiery. 
It is, however, in great part to this reaction that we must 
trace the origin and progress of that philosophy which has 
come with bo much donbtM influence on the social and 
religions state of Germany since that period. It came 
forth upon the age as a new form of belief, and it remained 
for time to show that it was a belief devoid of Christdanity 
— adverse to Christianity. It is onr intention to institute 
some examination of this philosophy, viewed in its bearing 
Ml Christian theology ; tmd our first inquiry here will have 
reference to its effects in this relation ; and this ascertained, 
wo shall be prepared to inqnire further as to the causes of 
such results, and as to the best means of counteracting such 
mischiefs as may have proceeded &om this source. 

The foQuder of this new school of philosophy was 
Inunannel Kant — bom at Konigsberg in Pnusia, in 1724. 
His studies in natural philosophy, and in mental and moral 
■eienoe, were proeecntod from his youth with great ardour 
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and sncoefls. Hu work intitled 'A Critiokl Inqniiy mto 
the Nature of Pure S«a8on,' set forth the mtin. featorce of 
the philosophical sjBtem subsequently ao celebrated. It 
wae not publishod until 1781. Kant atodied the English 
langD&ge that he mi^t become acquainted with the writings 
of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and his Critioal Inquiiy wu 
designed, according to his own statement, as a refutation 
of the philosophical ioepticism of the wnter last named. 
I^e philoBopher of Konigsbei^, as he is called, is desoiibed 
08 a person of great simplicily of character, and as generally 
eatijiuible, but (Jie manner ia which he expressed himself 
coneeraiug hia supposed disoorerieti was not remaiJcable 
for its modesty, and it has been too cloady imitated by 
his followers. To use his own l&n^uage — all metaphysi- 
cians were solemnly and right&lly snipraded from their 
functions nntil, as the result of his own Ishonrs, the 
fondamental error of their systems should be e^iosed, and 
a basis be laid which should prove alike &tal to the 
dogmatist on Hie one hand, and the soeptio on the other. 
TioB confident promise d a better resting place, both for 
religion and philoeophy, was eepedslly wdcome to a peo|^ 
irtio felt the old gronnd-wotk in both to be fiut sliding 
away fi-om them, and were by no means of a. temperament 
to judge the absence of all certainty on these subjects on 
advantage. The syst«m of Esnt spoke of settiing all such 
questions by laws as certain as those of geometry, and of 
redurang both doubt and belief to the rules of an exact 
science. Nothing could be more tempting to the Genaan 
intellect, and the bait was cast with a signal measure of 



In glancing at the EfFeofs of the Gorman Philosophy as 
regards Christian Theology, we may inquire first — what has 
been its efiect in reference to Divine Bevelation as such F 

The answer to this question, in brief, must be, that the 
general, and the legitimate effect of these speculations has 
been to denude the Christian Scriptures of everything 
Bupematural, reducing them to the aaaie level with the 
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old mycologies of Greece and Some, and witli the sacred 
wntings which have obtained elsewhere — as the Zenda- 
veBta, the Veda, and the Eoran. In Bnpport of this 
statement, we cite the language of Eant himself — the 
great patriarch of the different trihes of truisceoden- 
taliats, who, since this time, hsTe spread themielves OTer 
Germany. 

' Our readers are already aware that, although a church 
' wants one most important mark of its being the true 
'.church — viz., aralidclaim of Tmiversality, when founded 
' on revealed tenets, inasmnch ss their hiBtorical groond- 

* work, though clothed in writing, spread far and wide, 
' and thns guaranteed to the latest posterity, never can 
' become the object of a joint and laniverially exceptionlesa 
' conviction ; stjll, snch is the inbred infirmily of mankind 
' as always to reqnire for the last abstractions — the grounds 
' and ideas of n^ed reaeon — some tangible cover and 
'conformation from the testimony of observation and 

* experience, (a consideration to which, in iritroduciMff any 
' doctrine, intended to be of catholic reception, an eye ia 
'always to be had;) and hence tome one ecclesiastico- 
' historioal creed trom among those already extant must be 
' made available for that purpose. 

' Successfully to combine with this h poiterwn belief, 
■ which, it would seem, chance had thrown into our hands, 
' « stable moral faith, will depend mainly on the exegeticol 
' mode in which the revealed text is expounded and un- 
' folded; which mnst receive a perpetual interpretation, 
' parallel to the known practical behests of the religion of 
' pure reason. The theoretical and speculative parts of any 
' churdt creed are, for us, devoid of moral interest, unless 
' they assist us, and are found conducive to the discharge 
' of all our duties qua divinely commanded, (regard had to 
' the imperatives of morality, a» \f theg wiere divine oom- 
'mandments, being in fact the very essence of all religion.) 
' An interpretation of this sort may, no doubt, not only 
' frequently seem, but often really be strained ; and yet 
' the text most be &ub forced into a moral dress, in pre" 
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' ference to the verbal and literal meaniii^, wheueTer this 
' last iavoun nothing of morality, or perhaps tends eTen 
' to snap our moral springs.' 

' Upon reflectioD it will be found that this hsa been done 
' both in ancient and modem times, with every varieU/ of 
' Sacred Scripturet ; and that prudent, honest-minded 
' teachers had continued so long to gloss and refine upon 
' the text, that thej at length brought it rerj nearlj to 
' aqnare with the general precepts of morality. The sages 
' of Greece and Some acted thus witlt their fitbulous 
'histories of the gods, and the coarsest polytheiflm was 
' gTadnallj subiimated into a symbolic representation of 
'one divine essence. The vicious pranks of the gods, as 
' well as the wild but beautiful fancies of the poets, were 
' first shrouded, and then presented to view under a 
' mysterious apparel, that made the popular belief approach 
'the semblance of a sensible and edifying morality. 
' Modem Judaism — nay, Christi^ty itself— con«Mf( in a 
' great measure of such ttrained umet, altlkough in either 
' cHHethe contortions of the meaning have unquestionably 

* led to good and needlul ends. Mahometaoiam itself has 
' been thus detdt with { and tJie paradise of the faithfiil, 
' described as abounding with all sensnal voluptuousness, 
' is apiritualiEed as skiliuUy as tlie Song of Solomon. In 
' Ini^ the same maxims are currently applied in inter- 
'pretang the Veda — at least, when read to the better 

* educated classes. That this expedient is practicable with 
' so many different creeds, without always disturbing the 
' literal terms of the narrative, arises hence : Long prior 
' to any popular myths, there lay extant in- the human 
' mind its primeval substratum for religion, the first rough 
' development of which uncultivated susceptibiUty, did, 
■ during the twilight of early-davming knowledge, tend 
' merely to superstitions or hero-worships, and occasioned 
' for their behoof just those various mythic revelations ; 
' and thns to those textures, woven by the plastic energies 
' of depictive fancy, there always has adhered some 
' unconscious trait, sofficientiy indicative of the character 
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of their super-sensible origin. Neither can saoh expo- 
sitions be charged with insinceritj, proriiled we do not 
insist that the sense given hg tu to the na.tionil legends, 
or to the hoi; books, was that intended by the authors ; 
but Teserring such questions for a iiitnre inquiiy, insist 
onlj that it is possible so to oonstme tbie intwidment of 
the writer. Even the reading of the Scriptures, and 
inTestigatdons into their import, have no other view than 
that of rendering ns better men. Their historical part 
not having this effect is sheerly indifferent, and may be 
dealt with as we listt (the Historical Belief 'is dead, 
being alone' — i.e., the profession of it bj itself oontaina 
nothing, and leads to no results, bat those in which we are 
morallj unconcerned.) 
* Admitting that a particular document contains a divine 
revelation, the preliminary ground of credence mnst be, 
that the doctrines taught are worthy of Grod ; and thereof 
the surest test and criterion is, that all Scripture given 
by inspiration of God must be profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, and instruction in righteousness, 
£c. Ac.; and since this last — the moral amendment of OUT 
species — is the proper aim of the religion of reason, it 
results that Natwral Religion mutt tt^pphf the tuprente 
canon of all Seriptural Exegeiia. This religion it is that 
is * the Spirit of God gniding ns into all truth,' and that 
does, by instructing and redressing the depravities of 
ignorance, qoickeo ns with principles of conduct. More- 
over, it refers all the historic contents of the Scriptures 
to the etandsrd and springs of the pure moral law of 
righteonsness, this being that alone in any ocQlesisstioal 
coofeBsiou which is the sooroe and sabstance of religion 
proper. No searching or eiponnding of the Scriptures 
can at any time proceed on any other principle, ' and we 
can only find in them et«mal life so far forth as they 
bear witness to this truth,' ' — Theory cf Religion, boot iii. 

sect. vi. 
Now it is not denied by any sober man that our reason 

has something more to do with a document claiming to be 
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a Dirme Bevelaidon, titan simply to jadge comMming the 
historical teetimony in its favour. No doubt, it behoves 
ua to have to do with the moral Babsttmce of snch a docD- 
ment, and with the interpretation of its contents in a 
manlier consonant with good moral Bentiments. But it ia 
aMnmed in the above passage, that all ' aaored writings,' 
onr own among the rest, owe their origin to ' the twilight 
of early dawning knowledge,' the age which never fails to 
call forth ' superstitions and hero-worabips.' Theories 
and fictions of this nature, which a rode religious senti- 
ment may invent in one age, remain to be explained anew, 
and to be corrected and amended, by tite cultivated moral 
aenae which mokes its appearonoe at a later period. This, 
it is wud, has liappened--happened rightly, in relation to 
the Christian Scr^itores, as in relation to other scriptures. 
' 2S« theoretical and ^ecuUitiim parU qf kSY chwrck i^ved,' 
we are told, most be ' devoid of all moral interest.' In a 
supposed revelation, nothing can be valuable beyond its 
moral leasDns, and concerning the lessons of this nature 
which it may behove man to receive, &om that source or 
any other, the moral nature of man must be the sole judge. 
An historioal ^th, and historical tinth of any kind, are 
accordingly matters sheerly indifferent, to be ' dealt with aa 
we list,' the ultimate judge on all snch questions being 
metaphysical, not historical — the hving light within a man, 
not the dead letter jrom any past age. Hence, aa Amand 
Saintes has jnatly said, the only revelation in the tiieory 
of Kantia the subjective; everything objective, orextemal, 
being subordinate to this internal authority, and properly 
natural, not supernatural. 

Thus the philosophy of Eant denied the necessity of a 
revelation by leaving nothing to be revealed- From this 
point, an advance to the denial of a revelation as a fact 
was easy and inevitable. It is admitted, that men in 
general are much more readily affected by a creed which 
comes to them with the authority of history, than by one 
presented to them as a deduction from metaphysics ; and 
on this acoonnt, 'tome one ecclesiastico-hiBtorical creed 
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&om among tboie already eztant mtiBt be made avulftble 
for that purpOBe.' But the use of mch an iostnunent a 
purely a matter of eipediency, ariaing from necessitieB 
created by bnmui ignorance. Judging from the manner 
in which some men, who profesB themselreB ChriBtionB, 
be-laud the philosophy of Eaut, we shovdd Buppose that the 
tendencies of his ByBtem as to the question of a reTelation 
had been in all things the reverse of what ie thna manifest. 
If it be consiBtent to deacribe a phUoBOphy which is fatal 
to the eristence of a revelation in any form, aa eminently 
ChriBtisn in its tendency, we must confeBB that we are at a 
loBS to see the grounds of such consisteDi^. ^ 

Fichte was the disciple of Kant, and in bis hands the 
principles of bis master received a, further and a more 
systematic development. In his ' SriHIc alter Offen- 
hanmg,' — a Critique on all It«velation, the repugnanoe of 
the new school to Christianity was placed beyond donbt. 
The object of this work is to prove — and, as the writer 
thinks, by a process of argument amounting to demon- 
stration — not only that the anppoBcd revelation of the 
Christian is no special revotation at all, but that no »ucb 
revelation aa Christians suppose has ever been given to 
man, or ever caa be given to him. The great ptinciple 
in the anthor's reasoning, precisely after the manner of 
£ant, is, that the law set up in the moral nature of 
man, being a law from God, moat be accounted as ade- 
qoote to all the purposes of our moral being. This very 
material point being assumed, Fichte proceeds to ivgoe 
that a communication purporting to be a revelation from 
God, should it contain more thfm may be found in th« 
law written within ns, cannot be divine, for it would be a 
reflection on the moral character of the Deity to regard 
this inward law as other than all-anfflcient ■. and should its 
contents be only the same with this inward revelation, 
then it must be superfluous, and could not with consistency 
be described as a revelation at all, inaamnch ae a, revelation 
supposes the making known of something before unknown. 
Of coarse it is not pretended tJiat man is everywhere the 
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perfect creature which this supposed law of datj within 
him requires him to be j bat all fault in this respect mTiat 
rest with himaelf— he is equal to the realizing of the trae 
destiny of hia nature, and should aim to realize it in a 
spirit of pure self-reliance. Coucemiiig the fallacies which 
lie at the foundation of this reasoning, we say nothing at 
present, it is sufficient in this place to point out ite drift aa 
affecting the question of a revelation. 

Concerning the evidence of miracles, Fichte would have 
been prepared to question their testimony to the utmost, 
had the exigencies of his argument required it. But the 
point from which bis reasoning proceeded justified him, as 
he supposed, in wholly disregarding such testimony, to 
whatever it might amount. He has not, however, entirely 
overlooked this question. But the substance of his argu- 
ment in relation to it is, that admitting tiie evidence with 
regard to an apparently supematural event to be the 
strongest possible, still, inasmuch as we do not know what 
causes not nsnally in action exist in the universe, so we 
cannot know to what extent such causes may come into 
action upon occasions ; and on this ground, while it would 
be rash to say of mirades that they are impossible, it is 
not too much to say that the proof thEt any extraordinary 
appearance is miraculous is neceasarily beyond the reach 
of our faculties. The substance or issue of which reason- 
ing is, that we should attribute an apparent miracle to any 
o^uae rather than to a supernatural one — and be prepared 
to believe anything, rather than believe tlkat the world is 
poBBCBsed of any twelation from heaven in the sense com- 
monly supposed. 

If we pass from Kant and Fichte to ScheUing and 
Hegel, the result in this respect is the same. The ' abflolnt« 
intoitiatt' of ScheUing, and the ' absolute logic' of Hegei, 
are only different modes of asserting the same distinctive 
principle of the German philosophy — viz., the principle 
which regards the human mind as the instrument which, 
by beginning with itself, and by searohing outwards from 
itself, may attain to all possible knowledge, not only of 
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itself, but of the mureFM and the infinite. All tlLo re- 
li^ong in the world, aeoordisg to the«e ajgtenu of phi- 
loEophy, are onlj' bo manj forms of thoaffht, which hare 
been generated, in different ages and in different dream* 
•tancee, by the religions eentiment in man. Of course, H 
does not belong to any of the existing religions to t«ach 
man anything, inaamnch as tbey have notbing which they 
have not reoeiTed £rom him. The rationalistic method, in 
aH its fomu, is cbaracterised by this tendency to seize on 
■ome leading principle supplied by the mind itself, and to 
confide in this principle as competent to reveal to the 
mind all possible Idnds and degrees of knowledge. Wbat- 
erer may daim to be a revelation, in the sense oommonhy 
imderstood, is placed at once before the tribunal of tbia 
principle ; and the resnlt is obvious. To suppose that it 
can reveal anything to man which this prindple may not 
reveal, is absurd ; and to suppose tbat tiie Deity bos sent 
it into the world, end by the intervention of miracle, on ft 
■nperfloous emmd, to corroborate truths wbich needed no 
corroboration, is rejected, not only as absurd, bnt aa a 
reflection on the Divine wisdom. The assertion involved, 
aceordingly, in the essential element of Gemuui idealism 
is, that there can be no revelation save tbat which every 
mind brings with it when it comes into ezistenoe. We 
say net that every man professing himself a transoenden- 
talist is, of necessity, and at best, a mere deist ; but we 
do say that this is tree of eveiy man m^dng tbat profes> 
gion, and making it contutaUlg. The principle at the 
foundattein of all these theories is essentially antichristiaa. 
The man who adopts any one of them ae a whole, or in 
its main elements, can know nothing o^ revelation sepa- 
rate fi^Dm hia own conBcionsness.\ We wonder not, there- 
fore, to find Hegel expressing himself thus: — ' Ghristianity, 
' as an opposite, is only the teag to perfection. In ^ 
' cov^leUon of religion it mutt disa^ear ; &v what remains 
' mnst be that which will remove all opposition, and then 
* heaven will be gained, and the true evangelism of the 
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' reconciliAtioii of the world with Ood proclaimed.'* la 
the Uuguage of this philosophj, not to concede to it all 
the power poBBible to man, all such power in respect to 
religion as to other things, is to concede nothing to it — to 
declare philogophj imposHible. It does not descend to ask 
for a. divided empire. Its claim ia, not to be tw a handmaid 
to theology, but her miatresB. 

If this be the result of German philoaophy with regard 
to revelation as such, it is not difGcult to foresee what its 
effect must be with regard to the doctrines which the 
Christian Berelation is supposed to teach. In accordance 
with the facts above stated, the philosopher is not obliged 
to regard an historical creed as a matter wholly without 
•utliority or without utility. On the contrary, all snch 
creeds are what they are, because man is what he is ; and 
as being partioolar embodiments of ideae which have 
grown out of the subjective inteUigence of the race, they 
are in a sense of a divine origin, even as the light which 
every man brings with him into the world is of divine 
origin. But it wiU be perceived, that in this view, it 
belongs to each man to judge of the religion of the past 
precisely as he would judge of its literature, its art, or its 
science, receiving whatever may commend itself to hie 
judgment, and rejecting the rest with as little scrapie as 
he would reject the errors of the ancient chemistry or of 
the ancient astronomy. 

It is strictly after this manner that the Grerman phi- 
losophy has taught German divines to deal with the' 
doctrines of divine Eevelation. The inspiration of the 
sacred writers, in any Christian eense, they utterly deny. 
Everything supernatural in the sacred history is rejected 
as spurious, or explained away ; and if the doctrines of 
the Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, and of 
Begeneration, are retained by some, while wholly rejected 
by others, they, are retained in some philosophical sense, 

• BritUi Qnarterlr Beiiew. to). Tli. p. 419. 
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wMck it iff veil Imown never entered mto the minda oi 
the men whose langnaf^ is bo interpreted. 

The effect, accordingly, tke legitimate effect of this phi- 
loaophy has been — first, to deprive the ChriBti&n Bevela- 
tion of all special authority ; and, seoondly, to eitmde 
from it all distinctiTe doctrine— that is, all doctrine not 
included in the truths supposed to be discoverable by 
hunuw reason. If there are men who profess themselves 
Trameeudentalists, and still retain the truths of the 
gospel, these men are a small minority among the mnlti- 
tnde who make that profession; and while these traths, 
as held by such men, are generally held in some consider- 
ably mutilated or modified form, the holding of them even 
in titat form is at the cost of their consistency. The only 
consistent course open to the Transcendentalist, is to sub- 
ordinate all revelation from without, in the most absolnto 
manner, to the revelation within. If he can bring himself 
to think that the doctrines of a Trinity, an Incarnation, 
an Atonement, and a Hegeneration of the mind, are all 
doctrines that may be ascertained by reason — doctrines of 
a purely natural reli^n, then he may consistently profess 
Hxern — but only then. 

During the last quarter of a century, the Hegelians have 
been the great philosophical sect in Germany ; and of the 
manner in which the disciples of this school have contrived 
to retain their place as Christian professors and Christian 
ministers, while, in every honest sense, they totally reject 
ChristJUiity, some judgment may be formed from the fol- 
lowing exposition of the Hegelian gospel : — 

' Hegel began his career as a teacher, by expounding 
' the doctrines of his master and friend, the philosopher 
' Schelling. Gradually, however, he left his predecessor, 
' and evolved out of pre-existing elements a system of his 
' own. His has been called the philosophy of the Abso- 
■ Into. Continuing to hold, as he bad been taught by 
' Schelling, that the ideal and the real are in truth but 
• one — tliat the conception in man's mind does not differ 
' from the actual in the universe, he perfected ha teacher's 
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doctrineB bj Betting forth the onity of these two ag abso* 
lut« Iniowledge and abaoluto troth. Accordingly, exist- 
ence is pure thought in itself, and only pure thought it 
eiigt«nce. The three chief departments of his system 
are — Logic, as the science of thought in itself; natural 
philosophy, as the science of thought in its productions ; 
Bpiritoal philosophy, ss the science of thought in its reflex 
action on itself. Thus we have thought contemplated in 
three ways — in itself, in its effects, in its return from 
those effects back to its own essence. Henc« a Trinity 
in unity. The identity of thought and existence necessi- 
tates manifestation. Accordingly, thought denies itself, 
and passes into existence ; in other voids, God becomes 
a world. God is, therefore, the perpetual development 
of the absolute, which continually rerolves back into 
itself J and so the entire universe goes incessantly through 
this process of thought, existence, Teversion. A is, A 
passes into B, B turns ba^ into A. But as A would not 
be itself without B, nor without the relapse of B into A, 
so Deity exists in nature, and by means of nature, and 
specially of man's mind, and the necessary union of the 
finite with the infinite, the concrete with the abstract, 
the resl with the ideal. God, therefore, is nature, and 
nature, God. This, at least, is the inference which the 
opponents of Hegel draw from his premises. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the t«ndenoy of the system is 
toward pantheism. The Deity is blended, if not con- 
founded, with his works. In tJie A B C of the Hegelian 
philosophy, we cannot indeed strictiy say that A is B, or 
B is C ; but as A cannot be A apart irran B and C, so B 
and C go to make A what it is ; in other words, without 
nature there is no God. But A, in order to be A, must 
pass into B, and be received back into itself j that is, 
God has no existence prior to nor apart irom nature. 

' And by mUmre, what is meant P B is all that which is 
not A ; B is A in movement, in manifestation. Hence, 
B is human kind ; but B returning into A becomes C ; 
that is, God and nature unite to produce religion, the 
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arts, morality, social life, Iiirtory. Hence ereryttung 
wliich is, is God made manifest. The infinite ia but a 
different moile of contemplating the finite, the nniou of 
the two is perfection. 

' A Trinity, which philosophy by the miHiiBe of langnage 
colls the Trinity — that is, the Trinity of the ehnrch — ft 
Trinity has already dereloped itself in onr remarkH. The 
twofold nature of Christ was easily dednced. He was 
the Godmon, the onion of the. absolilte with the hnman, 
not OB a reality, but as a conception ; the idea of humanity 
and the idea of Qod meet, and are one in the idea of 
Christ. 

* "Sot to pursDo fiirther this play of words, let it suffice 
to reniark, Uiat after a eimilar manner Hegel and his 
school deduce from their philosophical principles, and set 
forth as neceMary truths the leading doctrines of ortho- 
dox Christianity. Had orthodoxy been less &ttcd and 
plastic to his hand, he woiJd easily have constmcted a 
religion for himself. As it was, however, its phraseology 
was most conformable to his philosophical terms. All 
that had to be done was to use its language in a new 
sense, and then his philosophy snd the popular religion 
were in strict agreement.' — pp. 2 — 1. 
Thus do these men adhere to the name of Christianity, 
and to some of its peculiar forms of thought and lan- 
guage, only that they may the more effectoally betray it. 
The kiss is given, but only that the wound may be the 
more sure. They have a Trinity, an Incarnation, an 
Atonement, a Holy Spirit, a Gospel, a Salvation, but all in 
a philosophical sense of their own, and not in any sense 
that can be supposed to have been present to the sacred 
writers — except as by a power which these speculators 
utterly deny, the power of miracle. Whatever truth 
there may be in some of the subordinate elements, or 
mere fragments of this philosophy, in its relation to Chris- 
tian theology, it is before us ss a great iraod, which tJie 
learned of a nation have laboured to impose on the nn- 
leamed. Erery where, in this view, it bears upou it tlie 
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marks of jug^lB and hjpocriBj. The right of Qkik men 
to be soepticB, atheists, anythiiig they please, we do not 
question ; but tlis holding- to the shell of Chriatiftoitj', for 
selfiah pnrpoBea, after having cast away the kernel, and aU 
this in an age hke the present, is one of the most shame* 
teas exhibitionB of the joint crafl of the philosopher and tlie 
priest ihat history has hitherto exhibited. 

Most of our zeadere will be aware, that the ground first 
taken by the German Batioaalist was to admit the mira- 
oulous narratiTes of scripture, and then t« eKercise his in- 
genuity in endeavouring to show that the apparent miracle 
was some natural occurrence of a Idnd t« suggest to 
simple-minded persons the idea of miraculous agency. 
But the claaa of Bationaliste to which Dr. Stranaa may be 
said to belong, have long since pronounced this ground 
untenable. By this school it is maintained, that the ac- 
counts of miracles are poetic or mythic iuventionB, which 
subsequent writers have clustered about the slender thread 
of truth that had been transmitted to them. Both parties', 
however, as the result of their manifold labours — philo- 
sophical, historical, and philological, arrive at the following 
general conclusions, namely — that the writings attriboted 
to Moses consist of ancient traditionary fragments con- 
cerning the origin and early history of the human family, 
containing some interesting facts, but all mixed up with 
allegory, fiction, and mythological matt^ ; that the insti- 
tutions of Moses were admirably adapted to the people 
over whom he presided, but that the pretence of their 
divine origin waa a piece of innocent deception ; that the 
same may be said of the assumption of a divine miaaion on 
the part of the Hebrew prophets,. their objeot, as men of 
political sagacity, as sincere patriots, and as the friends of 
puhKe Tirtue, being better secured in those rude times, by 
meana of such pretences ; that Jesus was a person of 
extraordinary purity and elevation of mind, fitted, in an 
eminent degree, to correct the errors of his times, and to 
map out for the ^ture generatians of men a pure theism, 
and as enlightened spiritual worship ; that his claims to be 
t2 
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the promised IfemiBh, and to the power of woiUuff 
miraclei, were of oonrse i&Talid, bat accorded with the 
notioiu of the age, to which, aa favourable to the bene- 
volent object of his life, it became him in this manner to 
conform hinuelf ; that his sni^oeed reaurreclioa was his 
reoorerj from a state bordering on dissolution ; that tiie 
conversion of Saul was the effect of an interview between 
JesDB and the persecnting Hebrew near Damascus, in 
which the latter was brought over to the Christian cause ; 
that the gospel norratiTeB are highlj mythical, exhibiting 
the mixture of &ot and fiction observable in the book of 
Genesis, but that, on the whole, ChriBtianity is the traeet, 
wisest, and most benignant system of religions opinicms 
that has yet appeared in the world ; and that in proof of 
this view, all the more elevated and abatrnse forms of 
phiLoBophical tiiought in our age are found to coalesce very 
readily with its higher speculationH, the popular DotiouB 
concerning a Trinity, an Incarnation, and snch doctrines 
being, of course, vulgar misoonoeptiDnB, but misconoc^- 
tions resting on a substiatnm of philoaophicat ideas. 

Now concerning thiB manner of dealing with Hut two 
qnestions before vM — the question as to the aiUkori^ of 
scripture ; and the question as to the itUerprelatum of 
scripture ; the men who have taken the course now de- 
Boribed, all BHsign plulosophical. reasons for so doing, and 
these TeotoDB they borrow &om the philoaophy of Xant, 
or, more recently, from that of Schelling and Hegel. If 
this be not so, let those who assert the contrary prove 
their thesis; and if it be so, then no more can need be 
said as to the effect— the natural, consistent effect, of the 
Gennan philosophy on Christian theology. Stripped of 
all its disguises, and carried to it« legitimate issue, it 
reduces the Bible to the level of a eommon book ; and 
gives acceptance to ita contents in so far as they are found 
to consist in a simple republication of 1|he law of nature, 
but no &rther. 

Such, then, has been the effect of German philosophy 
on Christian theology, regarded as a question of learning. 
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or of the sdiools ; it behoTes ns now to aik wliat has been 
it« effect in relation to Christifinily viewed u a qoestion 
for the people f Here, the anewer is aa little iatiatactory 
ae before. Germany is & cmmttr where parochial aohools 
spring up with bb much regularity as parish churches ; 
where parish chnrchea are provided with ministers by 
gOTermnent orersight and at goreminent cost ; and ^ere 
the said ministers must be men attested as haTing gone 
tfarOTigh a prescribed course of study in government nni- 
veFeitJM. The chairs of these univermtieB, moreorer, are 
filled by men whose erudition, ability, and industry, place 
them at the head of their class in Christendom. Never- 
theleaa, from aome strange fatality, in spito of all that is 
done by these Christian schools, by these CbriBtiB& minia- 
tors, and by these ChriBtian universities, the Germans are 
a, people who may be described as all bnt lost to any resl 
sympathy with Christianity. In its chnrches yon may find 
a portion of its women and children, but the men are not 
there. Iq the mind of both aeies, tmd of all classes, 
Christianify has so little hold, that were it severed from 
the sustaining power of the state, no man aoquaonted with 
the country can suppose (hat anytbing beyond the most 
partial, fitfid, and inadequat« effort would be made by the 
people to preserve, at their own coat, even the name of 
the religion of their &thers. That religion is a matter 
in behalf of which wise and pmdent people may be ex- 
pected to be in earnest, to incur hardship, and spend 
money, is so little apprehended, that the mind of the 
nati€m cannot be said to posseae the idea. The wonder with 
.tJiem, as with the Italians, is, that religion should be as 
affiui of tbia aort among a people so shrewd, ao worldly- 
wise, BS are the people of England. It is true, the present 
King of Pruaaia and his court have given a kind of fiishion 
to church-going in Berlin ; but even in Berlin, this high 
example is only partially followed, and i\e influence aoon 
ceases to be perceptible as you diverge from the capital to 
the smaller towna and the provinces. Only so recently as 
August last (1S48), a meeting of some of the most infla- 
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enlial perwrne from die onirersitieB, the clergy, and fhe 
lait; of Gemiaiky' wu conTened at WHtemberg, to oonenlt 
u to the bevt means of protecting the int«ieata of eran- 
f^elical religion amidat ao many penlons changes ; but in a 
town H) venerated by the derout stranger, &om its aeso- 
dation with the brare doisgs of Lather, not a hooae waa 
open to leceire these his followers, and the only interest 
that appeared to be fblt in their arrivBl was that evinced 
by the hotel-keepera, who made the best use in their power 
of the occasion. So the mind of a people may clumgA 
while ;^(zew remain! And this may be taken as a tolerably 
fikir sample of the popular feeling in Germany in reference 
to religion. Gemuui philosophy has done this thing — has 
brought about this juita-poaition between so much tlieo- 
logical learning, and so moch popular heathenism. We 
now proceed, then, to our promised inquiry as to what 
there is in this philosophy fitting it to become the parent 
of anoh mischiefe. 

But before we enter on this examination there is one 
point on wMoh we most be allowed to make ourselves 
clearly understood. German students teU ns that it is 
in vain to attempt any simplification of the German philo- 
sophy that shall be readily, if at all, intelligible to an or- 
dinary English understanding. IntimationB to tliis efiect 
are given with the greatest coolness imaginable. It is only 
oourteoua to seem to regret this defect in the English in- 
tellect, but it is too evident to be denied ; and, being un- 
avoidable, most be borne with after the maimer proper to 
such things. We must, however, be permitted to say, that 
we ore not to be duped by any pretence of this sort. 
We are self-compla«ent enough to think that there is 
nothing really intelligible in the brain of onr Teutonie 
neighbours on tbese topics tiiat may not be made to have 
its place in our own. If the systems of these persons eaa- 
not be made plain to na, we must be excused if we suspect 
that this happens because they have never been able to 
moke them plain even to themselves. It may be, that 
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eveiything wliiclt appears like obscnrity, contradiotioii, or 
absurdity, in tlie metaphysicB of the Trazuc«ndentaliBt, is 
only so much proof of his profundity and of our shallow- 
neBR. But we must confbse to strong nusgiyings on this 
point. We see nothing in the doings of the gentlemen 
who tAlk after this manner to warrant snch deference. We 
fear tliat should we Borrender our understanding at a 
bidding of this nature in favour of Transcendentalism, it 
may not prove an easy thing to put a stop to this kind of 
demand upon us, and that we may ere long find ourselveB 
at the mercsy of every dreamer who shall chooae to set up 
his idle fancies as proofs of his infaUihility. In this way 
we are not sure that it might not behove us to place Jacob 
Bohme far higher in the region of authority than Slant 
himself. We have no faith in these esoteric pretensions. 
We are not prepared to admit that certain gentlemen 
must he veiy wise, seeing they are so forward in classing 
all men who differ from them as fools. Suoh a royal road 
to intellectual eminence would be very unnatnral, very 
inconvenient, and we do not believe that it exists. ' The 
man who haa indeed arrived at certiunty can explain, step 
by step, how he has reached it ; and if we are to give 
credit to his supposed certaiotiet we demand that this 
explanation be given. The appeal of the metaphysiciBii 
is to the consciousnefls common to all men. The mechanism 
to be examined is within us. The province of science in 
this department ia not so much to diseorer, as to analyze 
and confirm. By consdousness we understand the light 
within, and metaphysics are an appeal to this light. Even 
Fichte was chai^d with not understanding his great 
master, to which he replied, ' As to not understanding 
' Eaut, I do not account that aa implying any reproach, 
' for I hold — and this I am prepared to repeat on every 
* proper occasion — I hold the writings of that philosopher 
' to he altogether unintelligible to any one who does not 
'know beforehand what they contain.' Ifwe may presume 
to understand this language, we suppose it to mean, that the 
mission of Eant himself, tiie great prophet of his age in 
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regaid to bQ light of Hat nature, nu not m> much to import, 
U to explain and ajftemBtise knowledge. D'AIemhert, 
we iiuak, spoke jnatl; when he said, ' Wluit we learn 

* from a itood work on mental icience, can be no more 
' than a Teminiacence of what the mind prerionaly knew. 

* Hence we maj say of good anthon in this department, 
' what has been said of those who eicel in the art of writ- 
' ing — that in reading them ereij one ia ^t to imagine 
' that he himself could have written in the same manner.' 
Tried by this test the claime of transDendentalism ilinimiati 
to a very small space. Indeed,wiUtont attempting to detract 
tnaa the great merit, in many respects, of this class of 
writers, we shrewdly tnapeotthat much of the fame which 
has attended them may be traced to the very obscurity of 
their productions ; nor can we wholly acquit them of the 
fblly — to call things by their mildest names — of practising 
somewhat on the weakness of their votaries from a t<ae- 
nght of this probable resnlt. To nqipoae that tbey really 
believe tiie things to be certain which they oflen set fordi 
aa such, is to lu impossible. 

With regard to the canses which have oontribnted to 
place the pfailoaophyofmodem Germany in HDchantagoniani 
to its ChrisliBni^, one of these, and indeed the main one, 
we have already marked, — viz., the snpreniacy and mffl- 
raenoy which it asserts in behalf of hnman reason. The 
man who holds this doctrine in its integrity, according to 
any one of the forms in which it is inculcated by these 
writers, most aeeonnt a revelation an impertinence ; and 
moat deal with any docomest claiming that charactor 
purely oooording to hie own notions of fitness. This ia 
Sataonaham — a homage to reason as the ultimate and suf- 
ficient authority in all things. But apart from the direct 
influence of tlda principle, there is much in the general 
scope and temper of this philosophy leading natnndly to 
snob result). 

In confirmation of this statement we shaJl glance in the 
first place at the tii«thod and the remUU of the pJiiloBophy 
of Kant. Large, a« we have seen, was the promise mode 
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by this pliiloBopheF when about to give hia specnl&tionB to 
the world. But the performimce which followed litis been 
long Binee oBtimated Hccording to a much lower standard. 
£ant professed to have been diBturbed in Itis dogmatical 
repose by the scepticism of Hnme ; and flattered himself, 
that, by hiB new method, it would be easy to coni\it« both, 
the Bc^tio and the dogmatist, and to teach the world of 
philosophy to rest their specnlationB on a basis of reason- 
But, strange to say, our philosopher ended by re-enacting 
&s feats both of the sceptic and the dogmatist on a large 
scale, after a fashion of his own. Power of a high order 
he brought to his task, but his labonrs ended in caetdng 
some new light on a few points and fragments of philoso- 
phical truth, not, as he had hoped, in the constmction of 
a system that should supersede all other systems. 

ffis first work, the bulky volnme inlitled, a ' Critique of 
Pure Season,' conducted him into a system of scepticism 
even more complete than Hume had ever Tentnred to avow. 
He insisted that the reason why men had been so much 
more at issue in regard to metaphysics, than in regard to 
logic and mathematics, was, that in such inquiries the 
starting point had generally been the opposite of the tme 
one. Men had commenced their Bpecuhitions 1^ observing 
the sensible and the outward, and had judged of mind, 
from what it waa supposed to know, rather than from its 
power of knowing. By 3Cant this method was inverted. 
He began with the stn<fy of mind itself, and BCmtinized 
its power of knowing, without concerning himself much as 
to the occasions by which that power had been first called 
into the kind of action familiar to him. Copernicus re- 
jected die old theory which made the sun go ronnd the 
earth, and giving motion to the earth, traced to that sonrce 
aU the apparent motions of the heavens. ' So is it,' says 
Kant, ' in my method, the old form of reasoning from the 
' outwardworld tothe mindl reject; my reasoning begins 
' with the mind, and from the laws which belong to the 
' mind itself I trace all the t^parent laws in external 
'things. It is not tme that the mind is 08 the world makes 
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' it ; it is rather troe OitA tbe world i« aa Qie mind m&kea 
' it. Sensible appeanncea, in whatthej aeem to be to oa, 
' are not anch at Etll aa the effect of what thej are in them- 
' lehea, but purely aa the effect'of certain powers of per- 
' ceptioD natnnl to oh, by which we ao apprehend them. In 
■ like manner the laws of the nnderatanding are inherent 
' to H ; they do not come &om natore — on the contrary, 
' tbOBe laws impose themaelvea upon nature — in other 
' words, nature reoeirea all the forma in which it is known 
' to na from those laws of onr mind by which we are re- 
' Btricted to onr apprehension of it in those forma. It ia 
' not, therefore, the extomol world that dictates to man 
' tiie forma in which it ahall be known-~-it is the mind of 
' man that puts its own forms on ererything beyond itaelf.' 
This statement is onr own, but we think it presents the 
Bubstance of Eaat's new method, and the new course of 
inrestigstion regarded as immediately conaeqaBnt upon it ; 
and it waa by this means that the sage hoped to revolu- 
tionize the world of philosophy, and to place all its great 
questi(mB on a settled basis for ever. 

But there is one conclusion from this method which 
moat be obrions at a glance. In common with the theory 
of Berkeley, while it professes to raise man to a fuller 
knowledge of himself, it destroys, aa at one stroke, the 
truthjiilness of sll hia other knowledge. The sepsration 
between the iadiTidnal, and all existence beyond himself, 
becomes a gulph which no man nay pass over. It leaves 
to a man his own mind with its own laws, but reduces all 
beyond to one dead level of sceptiinsm. Let it be oonoeded 
Qiat onr ideas of external things have all their reality, not 
frvm any really truthlul correspondence between them and 
the things to which they have reference, but from certain 
necessary laws of our own nature ; and it must then follow, 
not only that all our supposed knowledge of the external 
world must be regarded as illusive, or at least as conjec- 
tural, but that all attempt to attain to any knowledge (^ 
that world must be in vain. 

It is true, Kant laboured hard to prove that there ore 
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some particalar relations of things — as the relation of canw 
and effect, of time and ipace, ihe ideas of which become 
ours from the necessair laws of the mind, and independ- 
ently of experience. Here, at least, we might have ex- 
pected to find sometluug stable— something concerning 
which we should hare warrant to say, tliis is a trath, and 
no He. But, nnhappilj, Eant has no sooner made tliis 
position aecnre, as he conceires, than instead of allowing 
OS to rest eren here, tiie genius of scepticism is allowed to 
follow him into this high region of thought, and to pro- 
nounce that oar ideas of time and space are no more to 
be taken as proois that there are snch existences, than oof 
ideas of colour and hardness are to be taken as pK>o& tliat 
tliere are such existences as colour and hardness. IThe 
abstract and the concrete belong equally to the nntrost- 
worthy. The understanding in its relation to the one, is 
not a safer guide than the senses in their relation to tlte 
a&Bt. Nor is tlus alL It is not enough that the worship 
of soeptioism should be carried thus far, our autlior waxes 
BO devout in the aerrice of this divinity, that he becomes, 
at the costofallconsisteni^, a very dogmatist in its favour. 
From the necessity and universality of the law which 
obUges the mind to conceive of time and space as it does, 
the inference deduced is, not that time and space are exist- 
ences, but the contrary I The fact that we are obliged to 
conceive of them as existences, is taken as proof, and with- 
out the slightest reason, of their uoneiiBtonce I That the 
apparent phenomena of the universe are real, that matter 
itself Itas any existence, that the great globe we are sup- 
posed to inhabit, and the space in which it is supposed to 
roll, are realitjes, and not the necessary fictions of our ex- 
istence — Uiese are points on whi^ &e 'pore reason' of 
man has either no answer to retnm, (n* an answer on the 
side of non-existence rather than existence. This sweep- 
ing result from the argument in the ' Critiqae of Pure 
Season,' was well exposed during the life-tJme of Etmt ; 
and he made some attempt to prot«ci his theory against 
some of the more obnoxious of the exceptions taken to it ; 
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but his offer in Uiiei direction tended to betray inoon- 
■istonof ratber than to abate difficulty. The philosophy 
which teaches a maa to deny the existeDce of space, may 
well teach him to deny the existence of the bodies sup- 
posed to have place in it. 

To some of our readers, these excesses in specalati<» 
wilt sound as so absurdly extravagant, especially whrai 
given as the results of a, treatise in which the author pro- 
mises to give his readers both a philosophy and a religion, * 
QuA it may be expedient to gnstain our own represen- 
tation by that of an authority whose testimony will not 
be donbtod. We refer for this purpose to Dr. Seinriek 
Moritt Ohahfbdv*, who in his SulorunAe Entmcfehnng 
dm- Speealaiiven PkHmopMe von Kant his Megel, (Histo- 
rical Development of Specnlative FhiloHOphy irom Eant 
to Hegel,) thus expresses himself in reference to tlie points 
<^ tlie £antian doctrine we have toncbed upon. Chaly- 
bans describes Eant as expressing himself thus : ' Suppos- 
' ing phenomena to exist, they must admit of being formed 
' (geetalten laesen and riehten) and regnlsted according to 
' the laws of reason i bat that these are phaurmeyut, and that 
' tiey have a real erUtenee/br tiwr substratwm, eanaot be 
'proved by i tbiobi Uaes of reason.' (p. 23.) ' Faith and 

* credolity dt> not reef on agreement as suhtUting hefmoen our 
' eone^Oons and fieir objects, but rather on the nniver- 

* salitj and necessity of certain conceptions and modes of 
' conception pertaining to human reason. We can only 
' know that it is neceEssry to men that tbey should li)rm 

* their conceptions of things aiter a certain manner, ue 
' cannot know that these eo^icepiions kaiee a (den obgecton 
' vdllig adaqat) correipondence to their oitjeets. Man can 
'know external things only by their phenomena or ap- 
'pearances, and as these become reflected to bim, as it 
' were, by tho nature of his own mind. Only from bis 

* own standing-point can he know the relation in which be 
' stands to things external, but he does not know mhaf tketa 
' things mag be apart JtVom tkat relation, tekaf they are m 
'themselves — their ovn proper itature.' (p. 25.) Again, 
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'That there are extemiJ things, or tnkat iJieBe things 
'are, cannot he proved by mug judgment of reaton; 
'for however we may be able to prove that a circle is 
' roTind, or tliat a triangle is trilateral, our so doing does 
' not prove that tIieT« it such a thing u a circle, or a tri- 
' angle.' (p. 33.) If ow readers can understand tbe conchid- 
ing part of this sentence, it is more than we can pretend to 
do — but io proceed. ' Acoordin^y, the whole seeming of 
' external things, in »o iar as they are present to the eye 
' of ikb mind, ia fi^ective (snbjectiTe) as regards their 

■ nature ; there being nothing present to us that we shonld 
' ccxuider as giving proof of the quality or nature of the 
'tiling itself.' (p. 34) 

Such aie the conclusions to which Kant was oondnoted 
by the ' understanding' — bat he made a distinction be- 
tween the ' understanding' and ' reaaon' — a distinction of 
idiich we shall have to spe^ presently. ' Kant first shows 
' the difference between understanding and reason. Un- 
' derstanding is that faculty which, bj means of its laws, 
'brings order and connexion into sensuous perceptions. 
' Season is that faculty which, by its laws, brings unity 
' and connexion into tbe exerdse of the understanding. 
' This last effect takes place when the nnderatanding is 
' tested by condnsions. Season is the faculty by which 
' we draw conclusions. But it can also become conscioos 
' of ite own acts in so doing ; it can regnlate these oondn- 
' sions, it can conceive of ^em as abstract conceptions of 
' a higher order — in short, it can conceive ideat. As there 
' are three kinds of conclusions — the categorical, hypo- 
'thetical, and disjunctive ; so there are t^e kinds of 
' ideas. They are conceptions of which reason predicates 
' that they never have their objects in sensuoos experience, 

■ bat that they are the pnre prodnctdona — the syntheses of 
' reastm itself, whose truth or falsehood cannot be proved 
' by experience. These three ideas are : — 1st. The idea of 
' an absolute subject — by which is chiefly meant the sool ; 
' 2nd. The idea of natiwe, or the universe — by which is 
'meant the totality of all relations and phenomena; 
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' 3rd. The id«t of the most perfect being, or of the Deity — 
' dtu reaUtiimum.' Herethen.tiiewholefieldofkiiowledge 
IB before ua — the loal, the nniverse, the Deity, and tike 
lueleesneeB of tlie 'nndentanding' in reference to Hxeee 
objects being ucertoiued. we ore now to loam what thla 
higher supposed power — the ' reason' can do in relation to 
them, and here is the resnlt. 'As, therefore, it in proTod 
by the criticism of ' pore reason' that the proper objects 
of metaphysics — Ood, the toorld, and the lotil of moM, 
cannot be reached by onr powers of conception, and are 
mattera beyond tlte boandi of all philotophical tcience — 
and more than this, inasmuch as it ia proved that those 
ideas are originally and truly abstract terms, by which 
onr mode of thinking is originated, and borrowed only 
from it — abstract terms which, by means of the so-called 
reSHOiiiWe regard partly as objects and partly as persons, 
Mer4 eamiot be the tlightert hope of our ever leami»g by 
the aid t^tpeadtditni whether there are mch tupermUural 
exUtetKetcorreipondingtooarideatoritot.' (p. 67.*) Sndi 
are some of the results given by £ant's theories concern- 
ing the miderstanding and the pore reason. To such ex- 
quisite taooltiee matter and spirit are alike veiled and 
impenetrable. Of the wramena — the things in themselves, 
we have no knowledge ; and of the phenomena — the ap- 
pearances, we have no absolute knowledge, only knowledge 
which in its kind is simply relative, knowledge in appear- 

Having advanced so far, Eant aaw his disoipleH drawing 
back from the &thomlesB golph thus opened before them ; 
and he now endeavoured to make a distinction between 
this * pure reason' aad ' practical reason,' meaning by iJie 
latter terms much the some thing with those ' instinctive 
belie&,* and those ' common sense' principles, which in 
some form or other have proved the only resting-place of 
nearly all philosophers, ancient and modem. 

■ >8o kuu amch all dem acHgt«n inch ntcht die lelteeU HoBtaimg 
ub«i1g bleibeo, mit Elite der BpeouUUan Ja m erfkhren, ob &beibanpt 
jUMiSliiiiltoha, dlcMD IdMn <nl(ii««lKada Wtna da idTaa odcr nicht* 
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But Eant permmded himself tJiat he had given a greater 
certunty to the conclnaions of this ' practical tcbsoii,' by 
demoDBtratrng that the mind ia in pOBseaaion of a olaas of 
ideaH — ideas posseeeing the attributes of neceasily and 
oniyeiHality — which are derived from a higher source dun 
experience, and exist independentlj of experience. It is 
only OD this one point that the eystem of Eant bean even 
the eembhukce of originality — and even this point is a mis- 

If ne admit, for a moment, that Eant has really made 
it appear that the mind does posseBs ideas of this nature, 
the fact that lie has denied all objective reality t« such 
ideas, taking their very necessity and univeraality as proofs 
agunst such reality, must proclude him from making the 
sh^teet use of them in his department of practical reason 
— onlesB he shall be found bold enough to assert that it 
belongs to his pnre reason to depose to one effect, and to 
his practioal reason to depose to an effect strictly the con- 
trary. In 1^ manner, tite pure reason, which is said to 
have discovered these ideas, has at the same time deprived 
them of all value — pronouncing them aU to be ideas with- 
out any corresponding objects. 

But is it tme that the mind really has ideas which come 
to it thus independently of experience? We think not. 
Our highest conceptions of time sad space and causality, 
consist, we think, of nothing more than ptu-ticular ideas 
derived from experience, and generalized by the mind's 
power of abstraction. From onr first idea of space, as 
filled by sensible bodies, comes our generalized idea of 
space, as ant«rior to body, and as unlimited. Our idea of 
time, as cognizable by saccession, is generalized in the 
same manner. And our conclosion that every effect must 
have a canse, takes the evidence of its experimental origin 
in its very terms — being in fact only another mode of 
Baying, we have experience of effects, hut we have no ex- 
perience of an effect without a canse, and therefore we 
conclude that all effects have causes. We admit that 
Eant has ]eid down some great rules of duty with much 
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cletumeas, and has vmdic«t«d tbera in language worthy of 
on amnent Stoic, but we deny that be bas done this on die 
basis of a philosopby poBseaeing anj valid pretension to 
oiigioalitj. The onlj le^timate result of his pbiloaopby 
is scepticiBm — a sceptidsm the most soientifio and com- 
plete that has ever been elaborated. It is at the coat of 
oonaisteui^ that he believea in a soul or in rirtae, in an 
external world or a Creator. We mnst say also, that we 
think it somewhat too bad, that a speouhitor who began 
his labours with a pledge to reTolutionize the existing phi- 
losophy, and to settle all its questions on an immovable 
basis, sbonld tbua end in ceding to the Bceptjc eveiytbing 
be can demand, and in falling back, after this old-fashioned 
manner, on the common-sense principle — a principle not 
only common to nearly all by-gone philosophy, but to all 
ordinary men. 

Concerning the pbiloBophy of Fichte we have spoken 
elsewhere.* It differed fi;om that of £ant as embracing 
a more thorongh idealism — an idealism always bordering 
on mysticiBro, and if not leading to atbeism, certainly 
leading to coudnsions of so shadowy a nature as hardly to 
be distingnished from it. ' God,' he writes, ' must be ber 
' lieved in, not inferred. Faith is the ground of all convic- 
' tion, scientific and moral. Why do we believe in tJie 
■ existence of the world P It is noticing more than the 
' incarnation of that which you carry within you, yet you 
' believe in it. In Uie same way Glod exists in your con- 
' sciousness, and yon believe in him. He is the Moral 
' Order {moralUche Ordnung) of the world: as such we 
* can know him, and imly at ruck. For if we attempt to 
' attribute to him Intelligence or Personality, we at onoe 
' fall into antbropomorphism. Ood is infinite, therefore 
' beyond the reach of onr tetenix, which can only embrace 
' the finite, but not beyond oiitJaiiA.' (Cited in the Bio- 
grapical History of Philosophy, by G, H. Lewis, vol, iv. 
p. 177.) A deity to whom we must not attribute ' Per- 
sonality' — nor even ' InteUigenoe,' but who must be viewed 
* TaL I., p. Ill tt Mf . 
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u ' ilatai Order,' and wlio can be known to qb ' only as 
such,' IB, in tact, no Deity, but a mere abstraction, from 
whicb man has nothing either to fear or hope. Fichte 
often expressed lumself in e, maimer to warrant the oon- 
clnsion, that his views in relation to the divine esastonce 
embraced something much more defimto than this ; but if 
pressed to state his judgment with precision, we fear that 
the result would hare been thus unsatisfactory at any 
period of his history. His philosophy conducted, him to 
atheism ; the sort of faith in a Deity which he possessed, 
he derived from the natural intuitions common to all men. 
In common with £ant, he surrendered so much to scepti- 
cism, as to have retained scarcely a vestige of thought that 
mi^ht servo as a groundwork for any kind of certainty or 
belief. It is true, Fichte agun, aiterthe manner of Kant, 
professes, in lofty terms, his belief in human freedom, and 
in the other truths said to be implied in that truth — as Ute 
role of Bight, the Supreme £xist«nce and a Hereafter ; but 
his confidence in respect to all these points rests on a basis 
so little intelligible as to be wholly useless to common 
men, and only dimly apprehended even by the wisest. As 
we have seen, moreover, the men of tJiis latter cIsbb, who 
profess to understand the meaning of their guide, in re- 
ceiving that meaning, receive in it their only revelation. 
The first link in Fichte's chain of truth is a doctrine which 
he describes aa one that is not proved — that cannot be 
proved — viz., that mnn is free, and as it is with the first 
link, so must it be with all the links depending on it, and 
these are the moral law, a hereafter, and a God! A small 
return this, after so mncli pretence and so much labour. 

ScheUing difiers from Fichte mainly as following the dim 
light of Idealism into the depths of Pantheism. Fichte 
asserted the distinction between man and the external 
world, though he made the world to be a pure creation of 
the human facuities. ScheUing admitted this dependence 
of the eztemaJ on the internal, as an object of conscious- 
ness, but he muntained that both were phenomenally real, 
and that both were united in the Absolate— in the Dei^ . 

VOL. II. V 
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Wliere tlwre ia d kuower Uii^re mnat b« 80iti«ttuiig known ; 
and where there is somethin)^ known there must be a 
knower — in other words. Subject and Object are insepw- 
able. The distinctiTe doctrine of Schelling is, that the sonl 
of man is not finite, but a part of tte Infinite, and Utat ike 
whole unirerge of mind and iUBtt«r is only «o much action 
and tUBnifestalioii of the Infinite. All spirit is » part of 
the great World-spirit, and matter is th&t spirit as it be- 
eomes risible. All that we intend by the Ideal and the 
B«fJ — by Mind and Matter, is in the Absolute — in God. 
In man, the divinity becomes conseioas of himself, and tite 
moat so where the Beason of nan is the moat matured. 
But this reasm, personal ss it may seem, is really impw' 
tonal. This is in all respects a repetition of the schnne 
of Spinoza, except that it affects to comprehend more, and 
rests on a more visionaiy basis. Schelling affects to know 
the Infinite as being himself apart of the Infinite; and in 
order to attain to this knowledge, be sabstitutes his ' In- 
tellectual Intuition' in place of Spinoza's deductions from 
experience. If you complmn of this ' Intuition,' ukd pro- 
fess that you do not find any light within yon liiat you can 
account tbns trustwortby — the only answer of SoheUing is, 
that his system supposes the possession of this power, and 
is lesponsible for its own truth, not for your inc^acity to 
apprehend it. Minds so deibctive as your own may be 
commiserated, but it is in vsin to reason with tiiem. Kki- 
loBophy was not meant for such. The oourteay and the 
wisdom of all this we hold to be about equally a{^)arent. 

The position of Hegel is that of the philosopher who 
reduced the ideas of Schelling to a new order, by means of 
a new Method. Sot should this be deemed a small 
achievement if the Method be really a good one. To 
teaoh men to begin well is to do much towards enabbng 
Uism to end well. But, unhappily, we cannot attribute 
this merit to the method of Hegel. Accepting tima Schel- 
ling his Bsaumed identity between Subject and Object^ it 
became HeKel to hold ihs,t, wberever there are ideas tbiere 
must be ol^ecid corresponding to those ideas. But can 
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this be Biaintained f We m&j coiiceive of another race 
of beings like ourselves as existing or non-exiBtiiig, but bas 
tiiii tbonght aaj necessuj connezion with a corresponding 
reality F Is it, indeed, the accident of our Thought on' 
that aabject which determines the existence or the non- 
existence of the supposed race P We find it hard to think 
so. A thousand other questions to the same effect might 
be put, and the result is, that our philosopher must admit 
that thoughts do not necessarily imply their correspond- 
ing realities, or else venture on the maniac assertion, that 
ideas which are accounted by all men bb contrarieH arc 
not BO, but that oppoaiteg — even such as ' fieing and Non- 
being, are the eame.' Strange to say, Hegel has made 
this assertion, in these terms, and in many terms not lees 
expUcit. It is on this marvellonH asBumption, indeed, 
that his far-famed system of philosophy is made to rest. 
All ideas, it is said, imply their contraries — white implies 
block — existence non-exiatence, and because the one of 
these ideas has a suggested relation to the other, it is in- 
sisted that the apparently opposite objects to which they 
refer are not oppoaites, bat identical — the diatinetion be- 
tween whit« and black, being and non-being, being merely 
imaginary. There certainly was no lack of audacity in 
this ; and it is deemed a reproach t« our Engliah intel- 
lect that we cannot be brought to stand in awe of such 
profundity! 

But to what did tiiis profound law — this startling dis- 
covery, conduct its discoverer P Fichte has told ua that 
onr ideas are real, but that their supposed objects are 
ideal. Schelling haa told us that our. ideas and objects 
have a kind of reality, but that both are ao many mani- 
festations of the Abaolute. But Hegel tells as that our 
ideas are nothing, and that their objects are nothing, but 
that the ' relations' which connect the two are everything. 
We know not the Objective, we know not even the Sub- 
jective, but we do know the Belations between these two 
unknowns ; and in this supposed knowledge of relations, 
severed trom all knowledge of the related, consiats the 
v2 
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glory of the pHiloaophy which has given to the wopld all 
that may be given to it by the genius of man ae applied 
to Buch subjects. Well would it have been, too, if the 
mere folly of dl thia had been its worst feature ; hut it 
IB after this wise that Hegel writes coneeming that Mya- 
teriouB Nature which the wiseat have ever approached 
with BO much self- dis trust, humihty, and reverence. 'It 
'appears,' he writes, 'that the World-spirit (Weltgeht) 
' has at laet succeeded in freeing himgelfjhmt all incurn- 
'brance$, and iB ahU to conceive hivuelf at Ahtolute Intelli- 
' gence {rick als ahtolutea GeUt m erfassen.) For he is 
' this only in aa far aa he knows himself to be the Ahso- 
' lute Intelligence : and fhit hehnoma onlg in the tcieace ; 
' and Ihia knoviUdge alone eoniiifutet kit true existence.' 
(Lewee, IV., p. 212.) To our own feeling, the presmnp- 
tuouB impiety of such speculations is terrible — ' When 
' they knew God, they glorified him not as God, but be- 
' came vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
' was darkened : Professing themselves to be wise, they 
' became fools.' Eom. i. 31, 22. 

Of course, no consistent Hegelian pretends to believe 
in » personal Deity ; — he does not beheve in personality 
anywhere, not in his own. Mind throughout the universe 
is the one esiafence designated the Idea, or the World- 
spirit : — an Idea, which is always undergoing varions- 
forms and degrees of development — a universal spirit 
which is ever becoming more and more conscious of itself, 
in its diS*erent modes of action and manifestation. Each 
particular mind is no more than an emanation from this 
universal mind, and death simply means the return of 
such minds into their source. What becomes of the feel- 
ing of personal responsibility, when personality itself is 
thus surrendered, is a question of some moment, ttiat will 
demand our attention presently. 

But some of our readers may say, has not Hegel ac- 
quired eminence as a logician P Is he not the author of 
Qie 'Absolute Logic P' Is it not by means of this instru- 
ment that he is supposed to have achieved so many won- 
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ders in the world of philosopliyP All verj tme — but the 
value of any particolar metLod of reaBoniug may be deter- 
mined pretty accnntely by its fruits. By logic, in Hegel's 
eense, we must trnderstand fiotnetliing more than e. mere 
form or method of reasoning. In his hands, it affected to 
ascertain the nature of things, as well as their relations ; 
and it ended, as we have seen, in the conclusion that the 
nature of things cannot be known, that onr only possible 
knowledge has respect to their relEtions. It is notorious, 
that this famous — this 'pitiless' logic, as it is sometimes 
foolishly called, is a dispute about verbal farms. Cede 
certain of tbese forms, and the sequences fallow lo^cally 
enough ; but as happens in all reasoning where the result 
is absurd, there must be a flaw soznewhere, and here the 
&alt is generally at the outset. Thus, according to Hegel, 
the first proposition in logic ia, that ' Being and Non-being 
are the same.' When the clear impossibilitieB inyolyedin 
this propoeitioQ are pressed on the Hegelian, his only 
refuge is in saying — true, to Tolgar minds, of which plulo- 
sophy can take no account, this may sound like a paradox, 
or an impossibility ; nevertheless, it expresses one of thwse 
truths which may be apprehended, though they may not 
be proved. When a pbilosopher of this school conde- 
scends to attempt onr enbghteoinent on this point, he ex- 
presses himself somewhat to this effect : — every object of 
which you have a distinct conception, carries in itself the 
idea of something that it is not, along with the idea of 
what it is. Thus, the idea suggested by this apple-tree, 
has in it the idea that it is not that pear-tree at a distance. 
I speak of the apple-tree aa this, because I am near it ; 
end of the pear-tree as that, because it is more distant. If 
I reverse my position with regard to these two objects, I 
reverse my use of these terms concerning them, the two 
trees becoming differently related to me, as ihU or tkat, 
according to laj dumge of position. So is it with such 
opposites as existence, and non-existence. Throughout 
the universe, non-existence is ever becoming enatence, 
and existence is ever becoming non-existence. Here three 
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ideu are inaepirable — exietenee, and non-ezisteiice, and 
the becoming — or tratwitioii process, Uutt is ever going on 
between the two, sod these three are one. It is not possible 
to Bepnrato either of these t^ee idess from the other two ; 
fmd life and death consist, of this becoming frMn non-ex- 
iBt«nce into nistence, and the rererse. Of these changes 
we have knowledge ; of the things which change we hare 

Soeh are some of the fruits of the Abscdnte Logic. On 
-Qiis shadowy bssis a structnre has been raised which, it 
must be cra^essed, is one of large dimensions, and of the 
most elaborate and scientific workmanship ; bnt tiie archi- 
tect has utterly failed in his main design, and has been 
snocessflil only in details hsTing no necessary connexion 
with it. Hegel has not so roach discovered tmlji, as sug- 
gested it — not so much pursiied suocessFiil investigations, 
as provoked others to pBrsne them. His errors are direct, 
and belong to his theory; his tmths are indirect, and 
come from the chq>ter of accidents. But it is time we 
shonld proceed to show the natural — we may say tlie 
inevitable, tendency of these different systems of philo- 
sophy with regEU'd to Christian Theologj. 

First — the spirit of Se^UcUm, which more or less p^ 
Tsdes all these systems, most be nnfavonrable to that in- 
genuous and simple-minded faith which is required by ibe 
Gospel Wehaveseen thattheBcepticiamofEantextended 
not only to the phenomena which are thooght to bespeak 
the existence of our ext«Fnal world, but to t^e matt«r itself 
in which those phenomena are supposed to inhere ; — and 
that, passing beyond the world of matt«r to the WMrld of 
mind, he denied the trustworthiness of our most Be- 
cesssiy laws of thought. Hie sune sceptimsm — the 
same systematic abandonment of the supposed truthfiil- 
ness of ordinary eipaience, as it takes place in aU ordinary 
men, belongs stibst«ntially to all the systems we have 
touched upon — and, indeed, lies at the foundation of all 
Idealism. 
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Bnt let the announcement be once nude to men, that the 
condilJon of their exiafence ig mch a neb of treaehery — 
BTich an entanglement of frand, tliat the natural appear- 
aaces abont them and above tlkem, however real they may 
seem, are not teti ; that the veiy matter of tlie nniverae, 
hoirever certainlj it may appear to exist, does not exist ; 
and that the most neceasaij oonchui<»]B of the intellect — 
as that the half of a thing ia leaa than the vrholt— may all 
be nothing more than the nccessaiT fictions of our mental 
oonfltitntion ; — let a aickly extravBgaoce of this nature 
^read itaelf over all the ordinary aoaroea of belief and 
impreenon, and a work is done, the mischieft of which can 
never be connteracted by any of the expedients still left 
to task the ingenuity of the philotopher. It may bo very 
tme that the knowledge of the ordinary man is by no 
means so extended or bo certain as he is disposed to 
tjiink ; bnt to tell him that his experience, in place of 
being characterized by truthftilness, as it really ia, is a 
great lie, will be to unfit him for listening to yourself as 
an oracle, any more than to the universe, or to his own 
conscionsness. The Scripture saith, ' This is the command 
* of Gtod, that we shoold beli«pe on the name of his son,' 
bat it is the tendency of this philosophy to ren<^ belief 
of any kind the hardest of 'all possible sttmnments. 
Nolking is more natural than that the HoepticiBm with 
which men are taught to regard the Bible of nntnM, and 
the Bible of their own conscionsness, should be extended 
to the Bible which claims to be received as a special reve- 
lation fi-om Grod. If the two former witneasea have been 
convicted of so mooh treachery, why should die last bo 
presumed to be tmthMP It is when the signs of false- 
hood thicken about us that we are disposed to esolainH— 
' All men are liars.' The habit ibrmed by the philosophy 
under review, in respect to all external sources of know- 
tedge, is a habit of suspirion ; and the demon of doubt 
being once raised, often defies all the power of the ma- 
gician to lay lum again. We know tliat Experimentalists 
have been sometimes atheists, and that Idealists have 
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been BometiiiieB Chrutiana. Bat it ii not oon to aocoimt 
for itLeonaietencieB or tuomaliet. We speak of the fruit 
natnral to these opponte thecffies. Experience has never 
oondocted the oommon seiiM of numldnd into sceptidsui. 
But Ide&liim admits the most extniTHg&nt oonclusiona of 
the sceptic as the deductioiui of a sonnd philosophj. 

Second. — Bat it will, periiaps, be n^^d that what is con- 
ceded in faTODT of the ' practical reason' to oar natural 
' intoitions' — in other wonls, to the ' common sense' prin- 
ciple of maitkind, even in t^e German Fhilosophj, may be 
taken as asafBoient guarantee against the evil above indi- 
cated. We. have little expectation of Becarity &om that 
sooroe. Indeed, we regard this attempt to revive the old 
Platonic and Alexandrian distinction between yv6ait and 
Ti«ric — Knowledge and Falt^ as one of the great mis- 
ohiefB of the German specnlationB. To restrict the term 
knowledge, in the phUosophical sense, to a knowledge <^ 
things in themBelvcH, is of oonrse to declare knowledge 
impossible : and, in respect to theology, the mind of man 
is at once left to the alternative of believing nothing, 
or of believing on the ground of evidence branded as 
imperfect. To some speculative men it may seem a small 
matter to say to mankind at large — Yon may believe that 
you have souls, that the laws of your understanding and 
of yonr moral nature are tmthfol, that there is a God, and 
that there wiU be a hereafter; bat these are subjects, 
which, however interesting to yon, yon must class tunong 
the onknown — the unknowable — yon may have impres- 
sious, hopes, expectations in relation to such matters, but 
yon can have no knowledge. This is the genuine lan- 
guage of German Idealism. Oar notions derived, not from 
pure intellect, but in psrt from intoition, practical reason, 
or oommon sense, can never have respect to objects we 
really know, but to suoh as must rest on defective evidence, 
and most therefore at best be the objects of faith. 14'ow 
we mustmuntain, that the natural efTect of this sceptical 
tone of eipreseion, in respect to the ground on whitdi 
everything moral and religious is said to rest, must be to 
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detract from the force of the principles of dnty and of reli- 
gion, lo far BB to leave them generally all but powerieBB. 
The being of a, Grod ceasea to be a truth, and becomes a 
mere probability. The same of courae happens to '^ t^ 
traths which depend on that truth. The sceptic chuckles 
at this concession; and seeing tlkat jou have given up reli- 
gion as a ' reasMuAle service,' and that jOu look to it as a 
serrioe of ' faith,' he teavea 700, with a, quiet sneer, to fbl- 
low the iffnU fatmu 70Q hare chosen according to your 
pl.»m,. 

The fact of its being assmned that it is only from witiun, 
and only by beginning there aa from a condition in which 
nothing is sappoaed or postulated, that knowledge can be 
attained, is in itself enough to demonstrate the necessary 
repugnance of this philosophy to an external revelation of 
any kind ; and enough to indicate the freedoms which this 
supreme reason of man would not fail to take with the con- 
tents of such a revelation, if we suppose its aulhority to 
be in any degree admitt«d. The doctrines of revelation 
Ue all embodied in facta ; and a philosophy which refrues 
to concern itself with external facts of any sort, and looks 
for its truth to the purely metaphysical processes of the 
reason, is, in its very mode and spirit, anti-chnstian. 
Christianity bids ng look for our highest instruction from 
without ; German Idealism insists that it must come from 
within, and denounces the man who preenmee to question 
that position as little less than a traitor both to philosophy 
and humanity- 
It is obvious that tLe tendency of such a philosophy 
must be to impair the authority and to corrupt the sub. 
stance of Christian tlieology. Beasou being thus supreme, 
it has dealt with the claims and with tiie substance of the 
Christian Bevelation according to laws of its own- It be- 
longs to this sovereign power to distinguish between what 
men may know, and what they may believe without know- 
ing it The fruit of all this, in the religious history of 
Germany during the last half-oentury, has been precisely 
Bucb as might have been expected. The philosophy of 
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religion hue become tbe philosophy of probsbilitieH. On 
thii aabject, to doubt mnet be rotjonttl — to be confident 
woold be to reaemble the weak and the mlgar, lUvetded 
thecJogy hsB been viewed u in all respeoto anbordinttte to 
the theology of reason ; and Scriptural GbriBtiBnity has 
given place among such specolatoFS to Bationalism, I>6iBm, 
Pantheism, or Atheism, as the p^erenoes of each may 
have determined. 

We are aware that Mr. Carlyle has diseonned elo- 
qnently about the wonders (he EiuitistB have achieyed 1^ 
means of their distinction — or rather by a rewal of the 
distinction between Understanding and ' Reason.' His 
words are these, — ' We state what to onrselves has long 
appeared the grand characteristic of Kant's philosophy 
when we mention his distinotton, fieldom perhi^ ex- 
pressed so broadly, but mnfbrmly implied, between Un- 
derstanding and Seawm. To most of our readers this 
may seem a distinctim without a difference, nevertheless 
to the Kantists it is by no means such. They believe 
that both nnderstandingand reason are organs, or rather, 
we should say, modes of operation, by which the mind 
discovers truth ; but tiiey think diat their manner of pro- 
ceeding is essentially different, that their provinces are 
separable and distinguishable, nay, that it is of the lost 
importance to separate and distingnisb them. It«ason, 
the Kantiata say, is of a higher nature than Understand- 
ing ; it works by taore eubtle methods, <mi higher ob- 
jects, and requires a far higher culture for its develop- 
ment ; indeed, in many men it is never developed at all, 
bat ite results are no less certam, nay, rather, they are 
mnch more so, for Season discems trutli itself, the abso- 
lutely and primitively iriw, while Understanding discerns 
only relatione, and cannot decide without i^ The proper 
province of Understanding is all, strictly speaking, real, 
practical, and material knowledge — maUieniatics, physics, 
and political economy, the adaptation of meuis to ends in 
the whole business of Ufe. In this province it is the 
strengtii and universal implement of tlhe mind, as indis- 
pensable servant, without which, indeed, eiistenoe itself 



would be impoisible. Let it not proceed beyond tlus 
province, however ; not lunrp the province of Season, 
which it IB appointed to ob^, and cannot rule over with- 
out ruin to the whole Bpiritaid ntan. Should imdentand- 
ing attempt to prove the esiatence of God, it ends, if 
thoronghgoing. and consistent with itaelf, in atheism, or 
a faint poeaible theism, which Bcarcelj differs fmm this : 
should it speculate of virtue, it ends in iifilitff, making 
prudence and a sufficient)}' cmmini^ love of self the highest 
good. Consnlt Understanding about the beanty of poetry, 
and it asks, Where is this beauty P or discovers it at 
length in rhythms and fitneases, and male and female 
thymes. Witness also ite everlasting paradoxes on 
necessity and the ft-eedom of the will ; ite ominous 
silence on the end and meaning of man ; and the enigma 
which, nnder such inspection, the whole purport of exist- 
ence becomes. 

' Nevertheless, say the Eantiste, there is a troth in 
these things. Virtue is virtue, and not prudence, not leBB 
surely thim an angle in a semicirclo is a right-angle, and 
no trapezium. Shakespeare is a poet and Boiieau is none, 
think of it aa you may : neither is it more certain that I 
myself exist, than that Grod exists, infinite, eternal, and 
invisible, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. To 
discern these truths is the province of reason, which, 
therefore, is tA be cultivated aa the highest ftMndty in man. 
Not by logic and argument does it wtM-k, yet surely and 
clearly may it be tan^t to work, and its donuun lies 
in that higher region, whither logic and argmnent can- 
not reach, in that hoher regicm, where poetry, virtue, and 
divinity abide, in whose presence understanding wsrers 
and recoils, daazled into utter darkness by that ' sea of 
light,' at once the fountain imd the termination of all tnie 
knowledge.' — MtKeUamea, vol, i. pp. 102, 1Q&. 
If by the term Season in this passage be meant, the 
' Fore BeascHt' of the Kantiets, the whole account is 
a huge muoonoeption-— soepticiBm, as we have seen, 
being the only frnit of that reason. If we suppose the 
term to have been used as comprehending the exercise 
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of reason in its Isi^est genge, embracing botii Pure E«MOa 
and Practical Beaeon, we have indicated in another place 
the grave exceptions that maj be taken to tlie accuracy 
of such a Btatement even in tlua view. The distinc- 
tion between Understanding and Beason, in the sense in 
which these terms are expounded hy Mr. Carljle, is as old 
S8 the historj of speculation, the former denoting a nmple 
act ofthejvdgment, the latter a complete act qf the mind — 
actions of the latter kind having respect of course to ob- 
jects of more complexity, subtlety, and refinement, than 
the former. The term, Season, liius understood, is only 
another word,as we have before said, for intuitions — instiDO- 
tive beliefs — or common sense 1 In this view of the 
matter, moreover, tlte Eantist has not a jot of advantage 
on taking this ground over the man who is not a Eantdst — 
on the contrajy, the dogmatism of the Eantist in this con- 
nexion, wax loud as it may, is a dogmatism indulged, as 
we have shown, at the cost of consistency, (pp. 282, 
283.) 

Bnt it is when this class of Bpecolatom are charged with 
dreaming and mysticism that the eloquence of Mr. Carlyle 
rises to tie greatest loftiness in their behalf, ' We have 
' heard Kant estimated as a spiritual brother of Bohme : 
' as justly might we take Sir Isaac Newton for a spiritoal 
' brother of Count Swedanbourg ; and I^place's Mechtmtm 

• of the Seavena for a peristyle to the Vinon of the NeiB 
' Jerusalem. That this is no extravagant comparison we 
' appeal to any man acquainted with any single volume of 
' Kant's writings. . Neither, tiiough Schelling's system 

' ■ differ isr more widely from ours, can we reckon ScheUing 

* a mystic. He is a man evidently of deep insist into 
' individual things, speaks wisely, and reasons with the 
' nicest accuracy on all matters where we understand his 
' data. Fairer might it be in us to say that we had not yet 
' appreciated his truth, and therefore could not appreciate 
' his error. But above all, the mysticism of Fichte might 
' astonish us. The cold, oolossal, adamantine spirit, stand- 
' ing erect and dear like a Cato Major among degenerate 
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' men ; fit to luTe been the teacher of the Stoa, and to 
' have ducoiu-ied of beauty and virtue in the grove* of 
' Academe I Our reader haa Been Bome words of Fidite'B 
' — are these IDte words of a mystic P We state Kehte'a 

■ character as it is known ani admitted of men of all par- 
' ties among the GermanB, when we say, that so robust an 
' intellect, a eoul eo calm, so lofty, massive, and immov- 
' able, has not mingled in pbiloiophicBl discussion since the 
' time of Lutber. We figure his motionless look, had he 
' heard this charge of mysticiam ! For the man rises before 
' us, amid contradiction and debate, lilce a gTanit« moun- 
' tain amidst clouds and wind. Bidicule of the best that 
' could be commanded has been already tried agiunst 
' him. But it could not avail. What was the wit of a 

■ thousand witi to himP The ciy of a thousand choughs 
' assaulting that old clifi' of granite, seen from the sununit 
' aa they winged the mid air, showed scarce bo gross as 
' beetles, and their cry was seldom even audible.' — Mitcel- 
lames, vol. i. pp- 95, 96. 

This outburst of acorn is pleasant to look upon— but it is 
not very convincing. On such a aubject we covet proofs, 
not declamation, however solemn or impassioned. No one 
denies that the philosophers named should be a»:onnt«d 
men of great logical acutenesa, andmenof genius. Ifever- 
theleaa, in the judgment of some peraona, more pro- 
foundly versed in subtleties of this natoro than either Mr. 
Cwlyle or ourselvea, the charges repelled with so much in- 
dignation were not wholly without foundation. It is the 
characteriBtic of nearly all men of this order in Germany, 
that the aigna of their weakness should be about as conspi- 
cuous as die signs of their strength. Season condncted 
both Eant and Fiohte to universal scepticism, their moral 
intuitions gave them a moral government and a moral 
destiny. But tite reasons assigned by them aa warrant- 
ing their doubta in one direction, and their beliefs in 
another, are often dondy utd hard to penetrate. The 
temperament of Eant was the reverse of the mystioal, 
but even his doctrine sometimes tended strongly that way. 
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FidLte prot«Ht«d agaiiut all eympal^j widi mfaticimu ; 
yet a considerable element of that sort was in his nature, 
and finding its way into bis writings, as if from one part 
of tie mam in spite of the other, it was largely developed, 
aris well known, by some of W disciplea. The postulates of 
mere feeling in Eant, and of mere vnU in Fichte, hare left 
each of them open to the charge both of doubting and beher- 
ing on religions subjects without sufficient reagon — and men 
who learn to subordinate their reason, even to the Tirtnons 
and religious impulses of their nature, are ever in danger of 
verging upon the dreamy and the mystical. Fichte says — 
' My will alone, tying hid in the obscure depths of my 
' soul, is the first link in a chain of consequences streteh- 
■ ing through the invisible realms of spirit, as in this ter- 
' restrial world, the action itself, a certain movement com- 
' municated lo matter, is the first link in a material chain 
' of cause and efieot, encircling the whde system. The 
' will is the efficient cause, the living principle of the 
' world of spirit, as motion is of the world of sense. I 
' stand between two worlds — the one visible, in which the 
' act alone avuls, and the intention matters not at all ; the 
' other invisible sjid incomprehensible, acted on only by 
' the will. In both these worids I am on eSectire force. 
' The divine life, as alone the finite mind can conceive it, 
' ia self-forming, self-representing will, clothed, to the 
' mortal eye, with multitadinous sensuoos forms, flowing 
' through me and throngh the whole immeasnrable nni- 
' verse ; here, streaming through my veins and muscles ; 
' there, pouring its abundance into the tree, the flower, the 
' gross. The dead, heavy mass of inert matt«r, which did 
' but fill up nature, has disappeared, and, in its st«ad, 
' there rushes by the bright, everlasting flood of life and 
' power from its infinite souroe. 

' The eternal will is the Creator of the world, as he is 
' the Creator of the finite reason. Those who will insist 
' that the world must have been created oat of a mass of 
' inert matter, which must always remain inert and life- 
' less, like a vessel made by human hands, know neither 
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' tli0 worid nor Him. The io&ute resson alone exists in 
' Himself — tke finite in TTini ; in out minds alone has he 
' created a world, or at least that by and throngh which it 
' became unfolded to us. In his light we behold the light, 
' and all that it reveals. Glreat living Will I wkom no 
' words can name, and no oimception embrace I well may 
' I lift my tliooghts to thee, for I con tlunk only in thee. 
' In tbee, tba Incomprehensible, does my own existence, 
' and that of the worid, become cimiprelLeiisible to me ; all 
' tike problems of being are solved, and the most perfect 
* harmony reigns. I veil my iace before thee, tuid lay my 
' finger on my lips.' 

How a ' iDi^Z atone' is to act thus wondoriiilly, withont 
being itself first acted npon, we profess not to compre- 
hend ; and we leave our readers to judge whether there 
be not a considerable germ of mysticitm in the above 
language. Of Schelling we hardly need spealcr^that ^l^' 
system is pantheistic no one will deny, and tlie oeac neigh- 
booriiood of pantheism to mysticism is notorious enough. 

In fact, we feel bound to say, that we have very little 
confidence in Mr. Carlyle's judgment on matters of this 
natore, familiar as he is supposed to be with them. His 
strengtli does not lie in acuteness of tliis order. Beason- 
ing is no part of his exoellence. His conclusions in phi- 
loeophy, as in politics, are the result of his temperament, 
more than of his logic. His intnitions ate his guide. If 
these do not give him his impressions, it is in vain to 
expect that any reasoning of the ease will do it. He 
never reasons himself, and we doubt much if he would 
submit to be reasoned with, in any very continuous 
manner, by any man. Witli all his manliness, there is a 
great deal of the child and of the woman in him. His 
love and hate, his scorn and worship, are the spontaneous 
outspeaking of his susoeptibilitieB ; not slow formations, 
proceeding &om a broad and matnred thinking. If not 
lighl) per $aUt^t, he is never right. This defect in his 
jsiad is the source of his almost perpetual onesidedness, 
and of those fitiiil displays of tranper which seem so much 
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like caprice. So Beriooa is this drawback, that, as lua 
readers come to be more cognizant of it, we suspect it will 
tend very iimt«mlly to prevent his being the inflne&tial 
spirit in his generation whicb some of his admirers seem 
to expect in him. 

Betuming to our subject — both the scepticism and the 
credulity of t^e philosophers above muned, of neceBsily 
precluded them from becoming docile students of Chris- 
tian Theology ; and what has been thus true of them has 
bees proportionably true of their disciples. 

lliird, — The German notion concerning the study of 
theology as a sciebcb has led very naturally to Airther 
mischief. If we listen to some writers, indeed, this is 
the great merit of our learned neighbours. Of aU nations, 
we are tiAd, they alone have reduced the study of theology 
to Bcientifio principles. In this respect, they ore said to 
have their place apart and aloft, as compared with the 
common herd of theologians. Eut it is observable, that 
this extravagant praise of scholasticism, in one shape, 
comes from men who are most intolerant of it in all others. 
The systematic divinity of past times, which conserved the 
substance of Christian Theology, is denounced in every 
form of language expressive of contempt ; while tb,e arti- 
ficial methods of the modems, which, for the most part, 
have put an end to that theology, are applauded as won- 
, derfuUy enlightened. We suspect that this new elabora- 
tion of systems, is in reality as little entitled to this sort c^ 
praise as the old, and that it is pnroly the difference seen 
in the results that has disposed these persons to estimate 
their comparative value so differently. 

But it will no doubt be said, that the science of theology 
in moiWn Grermany is something different from anything 
thitt has preceded it. In some respects this is true — 
true to its dishonour, and to the deep injury of tike 
truth which it has been pledged to serve. Systematic theo- 
logy, wherever prosecutod, embraces attention to all the 
possible sources of theological knowledge, and aims to 
present the knowledge so acquired as in accordancie with 
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itself, and with enlightened reason. The intention of the 
most scientiflc theolojfinn can include nothing that is not 
6tDbrtw«d in this statement. The whole difference between 
the Rjatematic theology of Great Britain and Germany may 
be reduced to one point— viz., to the prorince of reason 
in respect to revelation. By scientific tlieology in Orel- 
many, aa distinguished from the ssjne thing among our- 
aelves, ia mean^ a theology in which nstoral science, or 
a philosophy wholly of human origin, is vested with a 
degree of authority over revealed truth that we hold to 
be unscriptoral, and contrary to all science not falsely so 
called. By scientific theology, in this view, we are to on- 
deratand simply Natural Theology — or a natural theology 
admitting nothing &om a. theology professing to be Be- 
vesled, except ench lessons as may be accepted in con- 
firmation of its own principles. In other words, to be 
thoTonghly nationalistic, is to be thoroughly Scientific. 
To place Science upon the throne is to place S«ason 

It is not difficult to see the consequences likely to result 
from such an adjustment of the relationg between phi- 
losophical science and revealed truth. The latter being 
tlkos sabordinate to the former, will, of course, be subject 
to all the diange that may come upon the former. Inas- 
mnch as philosophy can never be in one stay, the new ever 
bubbling up, or the old re-appearing under new ahapes, so 
must it be with theology, la place of being settled by 
the authority of revelation, it must be always liable to he 
unsettled by the fluctuations of human opinion. Every 
new method in philosophy, as a matter of course, must 
become parent to many new methods in divinity. Theology 
having come to be a mere science, it is natural that men 
should leam to study it, and writ« about it, simply as a 
matter of science—placing it on a level, in this respect, 
with their studies in astronomy or in chemistry. The 
schools, moreover, having thus separated between Uieology 
and religion, of necessity they lose all fitness for becoming a 
source of religious impressian to the people. 
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Freciselj thus hae this scientific tbeolt^y operated in 
the German oniTersitiea, and throughout the German 
nation. The great fight in these schools of leiu-ning has 
long been, for fayourite tJieories, end idle subtieldeB, more 
tlum for tmth. The great ambition of the academic has 
been to defeat some antagonist, to invent some new system, 
or togivepIaUBibiUty tosomenewparadoi. By all possible 
expedients do these men aim at celebritj, save the one of 
doing good to their generation. Nothing seems to them 
more natnrfll than that thej ahoold spend their days and 
nights in giving effective publicity to specnlatiTe fancieB or 
startling novelties. Nothing more lumataial, than that 
anytliing lUce the same effort should be made to raise a 
people to inteUigenee and piety. The principles of a vain 
philosophy have reduced tlie documents of Christiaaity to 
a thing of shreds and patches, and its doctrines to a re-pub> 
lication of the law of nature. Much learning has been 
called forth by these scholastic strifes ; but their tendency 
has been to sever scholarship from religion, and so to cor- 
rupt the very fountains of knowledge, as to leave the 
nation a prey to every vicious influence. 

As an iUuBtrfttton of the Idud of things we mean by 
' speculatiVB fancies' or ' startling novelties,' we may advert 
again to the leading idea of Hegel concerning the universe, 
as consisting of Nothing or Something, or of existence aa 
passing from one of these two states to the other. Ac- 
cording to this philosopher, all existence is embraced in 
this Something, or in this Nothing, or in what is always 
Becoming the one or the other of these. Existonee, 
accordingly, is a great see-saw, with an axle in the middle, 
to keep the two extremes in a balanced relation, as rising 
or falling by turns into entitieB or non-entities. These 
three — the Something, the Nothing, and the Becoming as 
a thing between the two, make up Hegel's Trinily. So 
foscinated was our philosopher with this verbal fiction, 
that he has given his life to a systomatic development of 
the whole field of knowledge, according to this idea, find- 
ing this triad of relations everywhere. In a ooontiy where 
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it is poBBible to rise to the highest celebrity hy means of 
ench inventionB, the supply of them may be expected 
to be snperaboudant. Bat is it possible to conceive of a 
more mjieolthy condition of mind than is exhibited in the 
pbce Msigned by our neighbours to such trifling P 

One instance may be here given, as showing the excess to 
which psasiou in farour of such empty ingenuities may be 
CBiried. Oken, the great German naturahst, oonstructed 
a theory of natnral science according to this triad notion 
of Hegel, determining all his clasBifications by the number 
three. Bnt unfortunately, it soon appeared that nature 
was much less trinitarian than this theory supposed, and 
many an inconvenient gap presented itself. It is not the 
manner, however, of the disciples of Hegel to be appalled 
by difficulties ; and to prevent the &ith of the ueophite 
from being too much shaken by this seeming discrepancy 
between the logic of Hegel and the order of nature, foot- 
notes were placed beneath the vacant spaces, intimating 
that the needed genera, species, &c. &o., would no doubt 
be discovered in the course of time. ' Your theory is con- 
trary to facts,' said an observer to a Frenchman ; * So 
much the worse for the &cts,' was the significant reply of 
the theorist I Is it from minds capable of being ensnared 
by sach folhes, that we are to expect a really Christian 
theology P 

Even the few able men who in some of the imiversities 
have raised their voice on the side of an orthodox and 
evangelical Christianily, have subscribed, almost without 
exception, to the perilous notion that it belongs to the 
philosophy of an age to give form and development to its 
Christianity. Now that time has thrown an obscurity over 
some of the features of Christianity which an enlightened 
philosophy may do much to remove ; and that tJiere may 
be shades and depths of meaning in the doctrine of the 
New Testament that do not meet the common apprehen- 
hension, and that will abnndantly reward the labours of 
the learned and thoughtflil to the end of time — these are 
condnsioni to wbidi no sober man will take exception. 
x2 
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Bat to allow the chAtacteristic trnttu of reT«littion to be 
placed in gubjection, at all aiter this manner, to tlie real 
or snppOBed progress of mere reason in man, must be to 
surrender all certiunty, and to leave the gatos of the 
citadel open to the foe. In Gemumj, the enemies of 
ErangeUcal tratk eTerywhere demand that sncli conoes- 
aions be made ; and the friends of that truth hare often 
yielded to Qm demand in a degree 1^ no means consistent 
with fidelity to the trust committed to them. Evangelical 
Chrisfianitj they profess to receive as the choicest gift of 
Heaven to mankind ; nevertheless, the philosophy which 
has all but oitingnished thb Christimiity, is so &vonrably 
regarded by them, that they are almost everywhere be- 
guiled through its subtlety from the simplicity there is in 
Christ. It seems to be felt by these good men, that to aip- 
pear to be insensible to the supposed power and worth of 
speculations which have attracted so much attention firom 
the dviliied world, would be hardly consistent with a just 
reverence towards the mind of dieir country, In this 
manner, their feeling as Germans has been allowed 
seriously to affect their judgment as Christians. It has 
appeared no more than natural that they should be some- 
what proud of these achievements of the German intolleot 
— and a grave loss to the purity and power of Chriafdanity 
has been the result. Hence the readiness with which even 
the best men of this class take up the common-places 
against the sensational philosophy of Great Britain and 
fVance, as contrasted with the assumed spiritualism of the 
philoBophy of Germany. They ore evidently loth to regard 
the system of Hegel hWself as necessarily, or as more than 
partially, anti-christian. Even his theories, which, as they 
well know, leave no personaht; to Deity, or to men, they 
can applaud on account of their spiritualism, and would 
fain discover in tiiem points of affinity with spiritual 
reli^on. This is one of the points on which the want of a 
sound practical judgment is so conspicuous and so general, 
as almost to jnstijy the conclusion that a defect in respect 
to this faculty is a charscteristio of the German mind. 
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Within &.B present year, e. yoatii in one of &.e theolo- 
gical nniyeraities of Germany, who had found a new 
creed every few months for some time past, began to 
grow weary of change, and coneidted his professor, one 
of the ablest eraugelical divines in Prussia, as to the 
best means of attaining to stability, and the said pro- 
fessor sent his young friend to study the philosophy of 
Hegel ! Kor is this a rare instance of such almost in- 
credible folly. In Germany, such things are common. 
This professor himself has a new favourite author after 
every little interval, with whom, for a season, he is greatly 
enamoured. Themostrecentobjectof hisfanoyin thisway 
is Spinoza, and while Uiis fancy lasts, all men will be made 
to hear his fervent praises of the Hebrew pantheist — a 
man .hardly more remarkable for liis acuteness than for 
his want of honesty, and who has done more than twy other 
speculator in modem times towards severing Europe from 
CbriHtianity. It is in this manner that even ClmBtiaii 
men in Germany have contributed largely to deprave 
Christianity, and to help on the evil influences wliich have 
done so much to bring their country to its present pass. 

Fourth. Another potent cause of the injurious influence 
of German philosophy on Christian theology is presented 
in the tendency of the said phUosophy to pat scorn upon 
all evidence derived from exp&rienee, and to reduce the 
sum of himum knowledge to certain idea* and abitractiom. 
It starts wil^ promising to give you a religion eminently 
spiritual, it ends with giving you a something so thin and 
empty that it proves to be no religion at all. What 
Aristotle was to the schoolmen of the middle ages, Hegel 
has long been to the divines of Germany — a heathen guide 
to the study of the Sew Testament; the main difference 
being, that the later igidtfatwut has led his followers more 
widely astray than the earlier. The former taught men 
to cryst^lize their theology, the latter has taught them to 
dissolve it into thin air. IMt Sir Isaac IVewton should 
be deemed a philosopher, and his discoveries of value, wu 
to Hegel only as one proof amidst m.any of the ohum 
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wUch must aeparat« between ' tAe philoAOphy' Bud tho 
DOttons of the common herd of men on inch Bubjeota. 
' Certam hard facts,' it is said, 'might be ascertained hy 
' such low indoctive processes as were familiar to If «wton ; 
' but who, poBseMing any clear independent power of 
' thought, would ever dream of elevating focta so etodied 
' to tike place of a philosophj, or to any necessary, or even 
' natural relation to it P In vain do you looli to that source 
' for any satisfactory evidence in relation to the great mys- 
' tery of existence. It is by the laws of thought that all 
' the laws of existence ore determined. To reason from 
' the internal to the external is to pursue a course made 
' secure by the presence of on absolute logic : to reaeou 
' from the external to the LDtemol is not to reach Iho end 
' proposed, bat to become lost in a jungle by the way. If 

■ any notion of a Deity may be attained by the latter 
' method, it is a notion of him simply as a machine-maker, 
' and as adequate to all kind of anthropomorphic transfor- 

■ mations.' 

Two effects of a most disaetroue natiire have followed 
fiwn such talk— the only evidence in &vour of natural 
theology that men in general con apprehend is amiilulat«d ; 
and the Deity Buggested by the purely transcendental 
speculation that remains — remains as above, aod aewhoUy 
separate from all sensational experience — is an impersonal 
abstraction, whose nature men must never hope to undeF- 
stand, and whom it is not possible that they should regard 
as an object of either love or fear. It is in vain to say 
that transcendentalists do not wholly abandon the evidence 
from experience, that they virtually retain it in a manner 
of their own, as coming within the cognizance of the 
'practical reason' or of the ' intellectual intuitions,' which 
are really much the same thing with the Scotch doctrine 
of common sense.' Our answer is — if this be so, if these 
persons have really no better ground on which to rest 
their notions than that which has been in efieot the resting- 
place of philosophy in all schools and with all mankind — 
then what comes of all this boasting about special Olumi- 
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nation, Emd Bpecial power to iUuminate the world P Tbe 
troth u, we believe, as thus stated — the groimd of all 
Icnowledge is subatantaallj the same in all Byetems ; but the 
philosophers whom this plea is designed to serve will be 
the last to accept it. Oil the contraiy, thej insist on the 
value of their eupposed tranBoeiLdenta] intelligence i aod 
the evidence irom experience which they retain, they 
retain under such limitations, and subject to such dis- 
paragements, that it passes &om their hands to the hands 
of ordinary men so damaged aa to be useless. Concerning 
the feebleness of any barrier, which such poor experience 
aa these parides admit conld prescait, against the confluent 
tendencies of their doctrines in other respects towards a 
sea of the most restlesB imaginationH, the following passages 
from ChalybauB will fiuvish sufficient proof-~it is his 
account of the point at which Hegelianism arrives in its 
last set. 

' If the principles of Hegel's method be carried out to 
their legitimate consequences, the existence of a personal 
deity, either in the world, or separate ftom it, must be 
rejected, and resolved (versenlrt) into the mere know- 
ledge poaaessed by mtmkind. The expectation of a con- 
tinned individual existence after death is ridiculed as a 
sensuons and selfish illusion ; and finally, the distinction 
between good and evil is virtually destroyed, evil being 
regarded as necessary, and good as only relatively good 
— that is, good aoeording to time and circumstances.' — 
p. 413. 
Again. ' What goes by the name of morality in this 
system, and as such is thought proper to men, consists 
in a readiness to sink our individual extstence into the 
abyss of the Absolute Substance. But this Substance 
being iteelf wholly destitute of love, is not of course 
entitled to such a saorifice as a dntf . For the so-called 
goodness of this divinity consists in this — viz., in satieiy- 
ing itt oten detir^ ^(utivity by incessantly creating indi- 
vidual existences ; its love, in poBsesaing iUeff in them ; 
and finally its jnetiee, in the power of manifesting &e 
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' notiungnefls of all tb&t has been so created — &B,t ie to Bay 
' to auuiHkto it again, according to Uie principle of Me- 
' phiatopheleB — ' all that existe deserreB to be deatroyed.' 
' Tnify &e Clod of Plato was preferable to this modem 
' Saturn, wbo feeds thus uponhis own childrenl' — p. 427. 
Sach, good reader, txe Bome of the tricks wbicb men 
h&Te the modeBty to play beneath high heaven, l^at we 
may not be too much influenced by what is BonBationol, 
the existence of the nnivene supposed to be in contact 
with onr senses is denied, and illusion ctmie* into its 
place i that the Deity may not be grosaly localized and 
matorialized to our apprt^ension, he is reduced to the 
condition of a subtle fluid, which is held in a convenient 
stato of solution, by its relation to aU mind; and that we 
may not conceive of God as a natute too much like our 
owu, we are to conceive of humanity as no other than a 
particular numifeatation of the Divinity, all life in ita 
beginning, progress, and end, being only so much efiect 
of the ever-resdess, ever-selfish activity of this All-making, 
All-oonBuming Power ! 

It wilt not be difficult now to discern whence those 
senseless, but fearful blaspbemiea originatod, which are 
now heard so often, not only in the great cities, but in 
every town, and almost in every village in Oermany. One 
man, who is known over a wide space as a preacher of 
such doctrines, recently said, ' I maintain that the belief 
in a personal living God is the chief foundation and origin 
of our present worm-eaten social stato ; and further, that 
so long as mankind shall hang, as by a single hair, to the 
idea of heaven, there is no happineaa to be looked for on 
earth. Christianity, and the existing order of thingfi 
built upon it, are the two fretting cancers of human 
society. Mam himself is the religion of the future. God 
stands in need of man, but man has no need of God.' 
We scarcely need say that this is precisely the spirit 
which doomed ' the Christians to the lions' in the old 
world ; and which would do something very like that 
thing again, and exult in the doing of it, if convenient 
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occasion aiuR come roimd. In old time, it was to do an 
acceptable aerrioe to tlie gods to put down this ' execrable 
euperstitioii ;' aad at present, to do the game office would 
be to contribute the one thing needM towards the regeoe- 
ration of society 1 Nor must it be supposed that a ram 
who could express himself in these terms, is of course 
some rude ont«aiit, disowned b^ the decency of society. 
The orator in this case is n man who standa before the 
German nation as chosen to represent the civil and 
religious interests of the ancient and wealthy city of 
Hamburgh. What is more, there is hardly a conspicuous 
democrat in Germany who is not known to hold views to 
this effect. They are avowed, on proper occasions, by 
neariy the whole of the ' extreme left' at Franlcfort. 
Feuerbach, the philosopher, has long since given the widest 
publicity to such opinions. David Strauss, moreover, has 
made such apeed in this downward coarse, as to have 
written, ' The idea of a fidvre world — is the last erteoM/ 
' whom ipeculaii'Be critieivm hae to oppose, and, if possible, 
•to overcome.'' (Glaubenslchre, ii., 739.) The hatred of 
Christianity among these men is such as we little under- 
stand in this country, and prognosticates a bitter struggle ; 
but one in which we feel confident the atheistical fenntio 
win be worsted. In this fierce democratic spirit, in this 
rage for communism, in this surrender of all expectation 
aa to a foture life, of all belief in a God, and in this tram- 
pling on the tiea that have been wont to hold society 
together, we see the direct teaching of Hegel, or the 
natural firuit of what he taught. If everthelesa, it is at the 
feet of Hegel that even our divines are to sit, that they may 
imbibe the spirit most favourable to a study of the mind 
and the doctrine of Jesus — and to the works of this sage 
our youth must be sent, if they would become sufficiently 
enlightened to understand what ia meant by the science of 
theology ! Of all the shama which the father of lies has 
been allowed to impose upon mankind, surely this is the 
one in which the parties who are duped have the least 
daim on any man's pily! 
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If the attemptf now nuikiiig in this country in favonr 
of tlie German etjle of specniation should be BucceaBfiil, 
it is plain that its preTalence must be that of a power 
ntterly hostile to the Chriatian religion ; subatituting, at 
beat, the church of the Metaphysician and of the Man of 
Letteni, for that founded on the anthority of Holy 
Scriptnie, and oonaisting of the Christian Brotiterhood. 

But how may this open or disgniaed anti-christianiBm 
be beat counteracted P The answer of Mr. Dewar, after 
the example of his precursor, Mr. Bose, is, that this will 
be best done by repudiating the right of private judgment, 
and by setting np church anttority in its room. But ia 
place of confiding in this nostrum, we must be permitted 
to repeat, that in our judgment this state of things in 
Germany has sprung very much from the want of mental 
freedom in that country, and not from ita excess. Men 
have been subject there to a ayatem of ecclesiaetdoal 
uniformity which has met them at all points ; and hare 
been shut out, moreover, from all freedom and action in 
political afikira. They have, in conaeqaence, given them- 
selves to acience, literature, and philoaophy, in a spirit 
hostile to authority, because authority has been known to 
them as en intolerance ; and hostile to religion no less, 
because religion has borne upon them as a tyranny. Had 
England continued the land of one church, that church 
would long since hare become, like the Proteatant choroh 
of Germany, the cage of eveiy unclean bird. It is our 
greater liberty which has favoured our greater ottliodoiy. 
It ia the freedom possesBed by our people to separate from 
the state-chnrch, which haa permitted that chnrch so far 
to perpetuate its charact«r, and which has sufficed to call 
forth more religion beyond its pale than exists within it. 
A church of one creed, and of one form, in a nation 
generally educated, must be a church teeming with 
hypocrisy. The abomination of a false 'assent and consent* 
must presentitself everywhere. The semblance of religious 
unity may be secured, but it must be at the cost of moral 
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honcBtf, and that upon a scale so funeral as to affeot the 
national character. The great object of solicitude — one 
choTcb — may be retained, but that church must consist of 
mnltitades who — while subscribers to one creed, wiU be 
the holders of many. It is the policy which views religion as 
a matter to be determined by the place where a man happens 
to be bom, and which prompts the goTerning to present a 
ready-made faith and worship to the goremed — the policy 
BO greatly admired by Mr. Dewar — that has especially 
tended to make Germany what it is with, regard to religion. 
To act upon Mr. Dewar's Tractarian remedy, would be to 
move in a direction where there could be no halting-place 
short of tlie most inqnisitorial oppression. The scboolmen 
of the middle age were precluded from the more healthy 
and legitimate exercise of their aewly-awakeiied intellect 
by the intolerance of the hierarchy; and they, in con- 
sequence, became very ingenious ia eadeavouring to secure 
to themselTes large freedom of thought, without incurring 
the censure of the ecclesiastical great ones who affected to 
rule over them. It has been very much thus with the 
pbiloBophers of modem Germany. Intellect has been 
fettered, and intellect has found its reveiige, as it will 
never fail to do in the long run. 

The great want of our times is, not that mind should be 
trammeled, but that it should be brought, on the part of 
derout men, in the best possible preparedness to the ex- 
position and defence of a sound Scriptural Theology. It 
is tmty humiliating to observe how small a share of 
powerful and refined intellect is employed in presenting 
the Old Truth in forms adapted to interest Modern Miud. 
The literature of our theology is not the literature of the 
age. Beligion, in its proper substance, is not commended 
to the educated with the clearness, culture, and force 
wherewith other great questions are commended to them. 
As theologians, we bring plenty of learning to our vocation, 
but little genius ; abundant accumulation, but avcry sctutt 
supply of spontaneity — ofUring power. We state plainly 
enough what men should believe, but we do little to 
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demoiutnite the moral ground on wUch ttef ahonld 
beLeve it. Inspired truth is the brenthing of the Infinite 
Beason, and must be reasonable, and must admit, in a 
threat measure, of being exhibited in that light. But effort 
of this nature at all worthy of the theme — where do we 
find it F Biblical critidam, henneneutics — all things relating 
to the integrity and interpretation of the aacred text, have 
been elaborated bo ss to leave little room for novel^ in 
those departmentg. Unquestionahly the moat grateftd 
admowledgmenta are due to the learned men who have 
done so much to place before us the trustworthiness, and 
the true import, of the divine record { and the obligation 
resting on every atndent of divinity to avail himself of their 
labours is manifestly imperative. But we really think the 
time has come when ^ese preliminary matters should be 
looked upon aa pretty well settled, and wten the substance 
of erangelical doctrine being regarded as that set forth by 
Christ and the apostles, the mind of our theologians should 
be summoned to the work of showing that these distinc- 
tive doctrines of the Chrietian revelation are reasonable 
doctrines, such as are in harmony with the facts of our 
moral condition, and the wants of our moral nature. 
Truth of this kind, given in detached and smaU portions, 
and mixed up with criticism, exegesis, and the whole 
apparatoB of mere interpretation, may have its value j but 
that is not the form in which Evangelical Ideology will 
compete sueeessfiilly with the li-terature or the philosophy 
of our age. It must be presented in more breadth, in 
more continuity, with more completeness, and, above all, 
in a manner better adapted to bring out the moral grounds 
of all raiional belief. 

We are aware that to proceed thus— ^that to bring the 
lessons of inspiration to the test of tiiis unwritten revela- 
tion within UB, will be, in a measure, to pursue the same 
course with these Gennan philosophers, and the course 
pursued by Dnitariaos among ourselves. The strength of 
the Unitarian cause, such aa it is, hes in what Channing 
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describei as ' The Moral Argament agaiiiBt CalvimBm.' 
The principle of tlie TraiiHceitdentaliBt and of the UmtArian, 
in this respect, is Terjmaoh the game ; the preoonceptions 
of their reaflon, and tjie aentimenta of their moral natore, 
conBtitate a atandard to which all the mattera of any 
suppoaed revelation must be atriotly conformable. On 
this principle, the first of these partiea rejects Chriatianity 
alt<^ether; and the eecond retaina the hietorical record, 
but by hia iree principle of interpretation reduces the 
doctrine of the New Testament to a system of purely 
natural theism. In the case of the leaat erring of theae 
clasHes, the office of Bievelation ia aimply to confirm the 
conclusions of Natural Beligion — to auatun ite prindplea 
by a new and more certain authority. 

Hut we would diatingnish between theae undue pre- 
tenaiona of oar fallen reason and ita juat claima. Some 
men place reason aboye revelation, but we do not on that 
account conclude that reaaon baa nothing to do with reve- 
lation. It anrely cannot be meant that reason with ua 
should be nothing, becauae with aome men it ia everything. 
It cannot be well that we ahould cease to reason at all, 
because some men reason very badly. Dogmatiam ia not 
the beat antagonist of Bationalism. The latter is oflien a 
natural re-action against the former. We are taken 'in a 
snare if we lose sight of the just province of reaaon, 
because some men have adopted mistaken and dangerous 
notions on tltat point. 

It is here we meet the great question of theology in our 
time. Atpresent, it is a question of our schools, but it must 
be brought out, and become a question in our hteratore. 
The utmost labour we can bestow upon it will not be dis- 
proporlaoned to its importance. It is a question consisting 
of two porta — the one relating to the kind of evidence 
which reason may demand in this case, and tlie other to 
the point whether we have such evidence before as or not. 
This now ia the great matter of debate between the 
Christian and the Nou-ohriatian through the civilized 
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world. The evidence which maj be demanded on this 
Bubject is in part historical and in part moraL It cannot 
be reasonable that we should confide in hiatorioal testimonj 
&p&rt from snfficient historical proof; nor that we should 
receive as lessons from Heaven, doctrinoB opposed to the 
reason and moral feeling which the Aathor of all sndi 
lessons mturt be supposed to have implanted within ns. In 
OOF common phrase, a revelation may contain many things 
aiove our reason, bnt cannot include anything contrary to 
our reason. The point mainly, and in most cases solely, at 
issue between the Evaiigelical believer, and the Baldonalist 
who in any sense receives the Christian revelation, relates 
to what may or may not be regarded as contrary to reason 
in the apparent instmctions of that volume. We are 
satisfied concerning the reasonableness of evetrthing 
essential t6 the system of evangehcal doctrine. We believe 
that it may be fairly vindicated on this ground. We are 
convinced that the moral argument sgainst it, if pushed 
to its legitimate results, would be as fatal to deism as to 
evangelical troth. It is Mly as hard to believe that the 
world in which we live has proceeded &om infinite perfec- 
tion, as to believe that our Bibles hare proceeded from 
that source. Indeed, we think we could make it appear 
that the difficulties of theism, apart from the Bible, are far 
greater than the difficullieB of the religion taught by St. 
Paul. The Bible of nature contains all the dark and 
astounding moral facts which come before ob in onr 
writt«n Bibles, but with this difference — in the latter there 
is a light to place over against the darkness which iB 
wanting in the former. We have a proved retribution to 
come, in place of one resting upon conjecture ; and we see 
in the Divine Being a ruler who, while he has permitted 
gin, has bectnne in an eminent sense the Saviour*^ sinners, 
Many of the opponents of orthodoxy, indeed, seem to be 
well aware that this ground is untenable, and, in conse- 
quence, abandon all idea of proving the perfectionB of the 
divine nature by reasoning upwards from the oniverBe to 
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its Creator. They allege HuA all attempts to reaaon in. 
tliia manner, if rigorously conducted, must end in atheiBm. 
We ahall not enter faji^her on this subject at present. 
Our observationa as h> tlie neceaeity of aome theological 
reform — some new movement of this nature, refer bott to 
the pulpit and the preaa, Witt regard lo the pulpit, we 
BCaroely need aay that we are very far from meaning that 
our preachers should hold forth the meaaage of the Gospel 
amidst the clouds and jargon- of mctaphyaics. No — onr 
wish ia to see the pulpit as the place where the substance 
of the Old Truth shall be proclaimed, not always atiffened 
into exact conformity with the framework or phraaework 
of our school divinity, but presented in the fulneaa and 
freedom, and in the antique grandeur and pathos, which 
belong to it aa it falls from the lipa of prophets and 
aposllea ! Every preacher is set for the defence of truth, 
and, we miuntain, should be prepared to show its reaeon- 
ablenesB. We do most eameatly deaire, that the habit of 
mind which a Uttle well-applied mental science is adapted 
to promote may be possessed by auch peraons, ao aa to 
enable them to ahow in the plain man's language that the 
iiuth of such men is well-founded. Such mental discipline, 
indeed, mnat be much more common, if the pulpit is to do 
ita office efBciently in relation to modem society. Onr 
preachers must learn to gire a reason for their dogmas. 
They must not content themaelvea with citing some 
doubtful or detached passagea of Scripture, as preaenting 
in themselves a sufficient authority in support of their 
opinions. They mnst endeavour to give force to such 
(Stations by showing that the religion which they declare 
to be a reasonable service is really such. This they should 
aim to do with the cleamesB and skill of a metaphyaician, 
but at the same time eschewing his coldness, bis difiuaeness, 
and his technicalitieB. What such men need to study — to 
study as being to them a true and indispensable science — 
is to master common-sense views of truth and evidence, to 
close these views in common-sense language, and thus to 
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. adapt themRetrea to the arerti^ or humbler intelligence of 
BocietT. The aim of the pulpit, eren in the most faTourable 
circiimatanceH, ahoold never be much abore Om mark. 
It ii not the place for the difcooraes of the Bcholar. It 
belongB to die popular teacher. Eren Br. Chataners 
seldom rose above this level. Eat he has shown, beyond 
anj preacher of our time, how a man maj bring the 
learning, and science, and taste of bia age to the tud of 
evangelical tmth. He baa, in thifi way, given to that troth 
new association, new interest, new impresBivenesB. He 
has demonBtrat«d that the despiaed theme of the evangelical 
teacher, is, after all, a theme in harmony with eveTything 
most intelligent, beautiful, and ennobling in modem culti- 
vation. We know the result. It is hardly too much to 
say, that the character of a nation has been changed by 
thu means. The spiritnalifon which has revolted against a 
worldly supremacy in religion, and given existence to the 
Tree Church, is a part of the effect. Dr. Chalmera may 
not have meant this, but it ia the consecration of his mind, 
heart, and acquisitions to the cauae of evangelical truth 
that has produced it. It is the return which God has given 
hinn ; and an event which BhowB how mooh may be done 
by evangelical preachers whem they are men capable of 
rising to the height of this great ai^ument. What ig 
wanting, is not new truth, but the old in better method, 
witik better aocompammeutB, and with greater eameatnew. 
Nor are we ignorant that effective preaching has rarely 
been that addressed solely, or even in greater part, to the 
understanding. We would have preaching be an appeal 
to tlie whole nature of man — to his reason, Ida imagination, 
hia affections, to ail that is within him ; bat we plead tea 
an informed judgment, a rational persuasiveneas, as neces- 
aaiy to all soond and permanent feeling. 

'The presB, however, is more open to the realizing of our 
idea than the pulpit. In the Analogy of Butler, in 
Wilberforce's Practical Tiew, in the Saturday Evening of 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, and in portions of the works of Dr. 
Chahners, Dr. Wardlaw, and Bobert Hall, we see some- 
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tiling of the method and style in winch, theological BUtrjectB 
mnst now be diacuaaed. In these compOBitions we find, 
for the greater part, a Bound philoBophy blended with a 
Bonnd theology — tho faith of the Christian, placed, in man- 
linesB of temper, side by aide with the proofa of its trath 
and rationality. But bo faf as regardB productions of this 
DBtnre, the theological naind of America, Genn^y, and 
England, is doing next to nothing compared witli what 
might be reasonably demanded from it. Our great 
chnrchmen, with their abundant wealtii and leisure, have 
a mighty responaibility resting upon them in this behalf. 
Had their orthodoxy been a living ortltodoxy, they might 
have rendered Britain greatly more famous as the seat of 
a philosophy favonrable to Chriatianity, than Germany 
has become by its zeal in favour of speculations of an 
opposite description. Is it strange that men should 
murmu]- against our old institutions, when the general 
effect of them is seen to be, that the work done is in the 
inverse of the wages paid for it ; and that tbe indigent 
professors of Germany have snrpaBHed — wonderfully sur- 
passed, the ritMy-endowed colleges and prelacies of 
England, not only in tLeir own particular philosophy, but 
in nearly all idnda of learning P 

The ability of English Konconformists to supply this 
lack of service, or to provoke the powerftd to the perform- 
ance of it, may be small. But could tliey be prevented 
from wasting their strength on petty controversies, and be 
brought to concentrate it on t>iiH aubject — in which onr all 
is at stake — it is impossible to determine the extent to 
which the inflnence of tiieir example might reach. In 
France, the voice of protestantism is almost inaudible, 
the only religious struggle there being one between tiie 
Somish ecclesiasticB and certain philosophical laics ; while 
in Gbimany, the old ehuj^^ system is eveiywhere dropping 
to pieces, and the rebound against unity and uniformity is 
exposing theverybondsofsocietytoperil. As it pertained 
to England to stay the torrent of revolutionary atheism 
half a century since, so it would seem to be assigned 
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emineiiUy to our country to do battle with this philoso- 
phical pantheinD, by which the half of Europe is now 
more or lees carried away captive. We must add, alao, 
that the maiuaer in which, these philosophers and their 
diBoipIes have taken possession of the presg, and difibsed 
their opinions throngh all the departments of Kteratnre, ia 
a course of policy which the men interested in a better 
cause wiU do well to imitate. Evangelical Christians mnst 
learn to regard the press as on instrument of nseftilness of 
a high order, if their cause is to be strong and prosperons, 
and that Divine Influence, which is promised as an 
encouragement to well-directed eflbrt, and not as a bounty 
on folly or lethargy, is to be largely with them. 

Of the manner in which this new priesthood of letters is 
to be thmst into the place of the worn-out priesthood of 
SiCligion, Fichte, as we have seen, has given sufficient 
intimation in his work on the Natore of the Scholar ;' and 
Mr. Carlyle, after him, uj the following terms : ' Accord- 
'ing to Fichte, tihere is a 'Divine Idea' pervading the 
' visible universe, which visible universe is, indeed, but it* 
' symbol and sensible manifestation, having in itself no 
• meaning, or even true existence, independent of it. To 
' the mass of men this Divine Idea of the world lies hid : 
' yet to diaoem it, to seize it, and live wholly in it, is the 
'condition of all genojne virtne, knowledge, freedom, and 
'&0 end, therefore, of all apiritual effort in every age. 
'Literary men are the appointed interpreters of this 
'Divine Idea, a perpetual priesthood, we might say, 
' standing forth, generation after generation, as the dis- 
' pensers and living types of God's everiaating wisdom, to 
' show it in their writings and actions, in such particular 
' forms as their own particular times require it in. For 
' eadi age, by the law of its nature, ia different from every 
* otiier age, and demands a different representation of the 
' Divine Idea, the essence of which is the same in all ; so 
' that the literary man of one century is only by meditation 
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' and re-interpretation applicable to the wantB of ttnother.' — 
(Mueellaniet, i. pp. 72, 73.) Alaa for the world, if tliere 
be nothing better awaiting it, than the laboor of attempting 
to extract tlkia ' Divine Idea' from the viable oniverse, in 
place of sitting at the feet <A Hoe ' Divine Wisdom' that 
may be learnt elsewhere. Mr. Carljle, we suppose, does 
not mew to write like an enemj t« Christianity — yet 
how often doe* he so write F 
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